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THE AMERICAN REVIEW 


TERRORISM AND 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Ironically, what should be a tool against terrorism 
often turns out to be its helpmate. 





By Abraham D. Sofaer 


International law has been sorely tested by the spread of 
terrorism. At multinational forums, participants who 
have sought to label terrorism as unequivocally criminal 
have been opposed by others arguing that some political 
circumstances justify violent responses. The underlying 
disunity over the issue of political violence ts apparent ina 
body of international rules and conventions that often 
exempt or even protect terrorists from prosecution, a 
sttuation that leads legal expert Abraham D. Sofaer to 
write that “the law applicable to terrorism is not merely 
flawed, it is perverse.” He points, for instance, to laws 
under which extradition can be denied for “political 
offenses” and to modern piracy conventions that limit the 
definition of piracy to acts committed “for private ends.” 
While civilized nations ought not to give up on legal 
means, Sofaer says, in its present form the law cannot 
reasonably be expected to repress international 
terrorism. The challenge, he concludes, is to bring about a 
fundamental redirection of the law itself. 

A former federal district judge in New York, Sofaer is 
legal advisor to the U.S. Secretary of State. This article is 
abridged from a lecture he presented recently at the 
Columbia University School of Law. 


errorism poses important political and dip- 

lomatic challenges. It is designed to call at- 

tention, through the use of violence, to the 
causes espoused by terrorists, and to bring about 
changes in policy favorable to those causes. The 
United States and its allies—and all other affected 
nations—must deal with this threat to civilized or- 
der with all appropriate measures, ranging from 
diplomatic to military. 

One potential means for dealing with terrorism is 
law. Americans are particularly attracted to the law as 
a means for repressing violence, and are committed 
domestically and internationally to using law to con- 
trol criminal conduct and to resolve disputes. ‘They 
invoke the law almost instinctively, and repeatedly, 
assuming that it regulates intermational conduct and, 
in particular, provides a system for bringing terrorists 
to justice. 

Recent terrorist incidents have led to many efforts 
to use the law, virtually all of which have failed. Some 
terrorists are killed or captured during the course of 
their crimes, but few of those who evade these conse- 
quences are afterward found and arrested. ‘The ter- 
rorist who is prosecuted is likely to be released far ear- 
lier than his sentence should require, often in exchange 
for hostages taken in a subsequent terrorist episode. 

The time has come to ask, frankly and honestly, 
why international terrorism is so loudly condemned, 
and yet so prevalent. What good is the law in fighting 
international terrorism? Why has it failed? 


ne reason for the law’s ineffectiveness 1s 
that terrorism, in essence, is criminal ac- 
tivity. In applying law domestically, gov- 
ernments seek to punish and deter crime as effective- 
ly as possible. But they recognize that law cannot 
eliminate crime. They can expect even less of the law 
in dealing with international terrorism. The world 
has no international police force or judicial system. 
The stock response to complaints about the law’s 
failure to deal effectively with terrorism is that more 
laws are needed. That is a misleading answer. Impor- 
tant gaps do exist in the legal structure that governs 
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terrorist acts, and the Reagan Administration is work- 
ing with the U.S. Congress and with other nations to 
close them. For example, the U.S. Government 
lacks a domestic legal basis to prosecute the terror- 
ists who killed an American citizen, Leon Kling- 
hoffer, during the October 1985 Achille Lauro 
cruise-ship hijacking. Americans must not deceive 
themselves, however, that new laws will overcome 
the problems that render law ineffective. 

Civilized nations have tried to control interna- 
tional terrorism by condemning it, by treating it as 
piracy, by prosecuting terrorists under the laws of 
affected states, by creating international norms es- 
tablishing as criminal certain acts wherever com- 
mitted, and by cooperating through extradition 
and other devices in aiding nations attacked by ter- 
rorists. An appraisal of these efforts leads to a pain- 
ful conclusion: the law applicable to terrorism is 
not merely flawed, it is perverse. The rules and 
declarations seemingly designed to curb terrorism 
have regularly included provisions that demon- 
strate the absence of international agreement on 
the propriety of regulating terrorist activity. On 
some issues, the law leaves political violence unreg- 
ulated. On other issues the law is ambivalent, pro- 
viding a basis for conflicting arguments as to its 
purpose. At its worst the law has In important ways 
actually served to legitimize international terror, 
and to protect terrorists from punishment as crimi- 
nals. These deficiencies are not the product of neg- 
ligence or mistake. They are intentional. 


hile many fanatics obviously approve 

of terror, less recognized and more 

significant is the fact that the accep- 
tance of terror is far more widespread. Indeed, 
many nations regard terrorism as a legitimate 
means of warfare. 

On September 8, 1972, the U.N. secretary-general 
asked for inclusion in the General Assembly agen- 
da of an item entitled “Measures to prevent terror- 
ism and other forms of violence which endanger or 
take innocent human lives or jeopardize fundamen- 
tal freedoms.” He urged “that all concerned turn 
away from senseless and destructive violence,” and 
noted that the world community should continue 
“to exert its utmost influence in seeking peaceful 
ways” to find solutions “for the problems underly- 
ing such acts of terrorism.” 

The secretary-general’s statement evoked angry 
opposition, which took the immediate form of pro- 
tests against considering terrorism without consid- 
ering its causes. The secretary-general reiterated 
his request on September 20, but acceded to the 
pressures by adding that it was no good consider- 
ing terrorism “without at the same time consider- 
ing the underlying situations which give rise to ter- 
rorism and violence in many parts of the world.” 


He assured the protesters that he did not intend “to 
affect principles enunciated by the General Assem- 
bly regarding colonial and dependent peoples seeking 
independence and liberation.” 

The two concessions made by the secretary-gen- 
eral may at first glance seem innocuous. In the 
United Nations, however, they were significant. 
Attributing acts of terrorism to injustice and frus- 
tration obviously tends to excuse, if not justify, 
those acts. The language concerning efforts to seek 
“independence” and “liberation” also implied jus- 
tification for terrorist acts. These concepts related 
to the principles adopted in previous U.N. resolu- 
tions supporting “self-determination” and wars of 
national liberation, in the pursuit of which op- 
pressed people were authorized to resort to all 
available means, including armed struggle. 

A U.N. committee debate on the secretary-gen- 
eral’s proposal took up the question of the causes of 
terrorism, as well as the concepts of self-determina- 
tion and wars of national liberation. Many nations 
opposed adding terrorism to the agenda and strong- 
ly suggested their support for certain terrorist ac- 
tions. For example, the representative from Mau- 
ritania said that the expression terrorist can “hardly 
be held to apply to persons who were denied the most 
elementary human rights, dignity, freedom and inde- 
pendence, and whose countries objected to foreign 
occupation.” Citing situations in Africa, the Middle 
East and Asia, he said “such peoples could not be 
blamed for committing desperate acts which in 
themselves were reprehensible; rather, the real 
culprits were those who were responsible for caus- 
ing such desperation.” 

In the General Assembly the item was amended 
to include the secretary-general’s language on the 
causes of terrorism and the matter was referred to 
the U.N. committee on legal affairs. There the rep- 
resentative from Guinea, among others, very clear- 
ly supported the right of national liberation move- 
ments “to undertake any type of action to ensure 
that their countries attained independence.” An- 
other representative rejected any proposal of 
“rules for the purpose of assigning legal limits” to 
revolutionary armed struggle. “The methods of com- 
bat used by national liberation movements could 
not be declared illegal while the policy of terror un- 
leashed against certain peoples was declared legiti- 
mate.” The Madagascar representative could not 
have been clearer: 


Acts of terrorism inspired by base motives 
of personal gain were to be condemned. Acts 
of political terrorism, on the other hand, 
undertaken to vindicate hallowed rights rec- 
ognized by the United Nations, were 
praiseworthy. It was, of course, regrettable 
that certain acts in the latter category af- 
fected innocent persons. 


A resolution on terrorlsm adopted in 1977 added 
another important element. It invited the Ad Hoc 
Committee on International Terrorism to study first 
the underlying causes of terror, and then to recom- 
mend measures to deal with acts of terrorism. A 1979 
resolution for the first time condemned acts of terror, 
but it referred to the 1977 Protocols to the Geneva 
Convention, which seek to give groups fighting wars 
of national liberation the protection of the laws of 
war. Finally, in December 1985, after a further series 
of terrorist acts, the General Assembly adopted a res- 
olution that “unequivocally condemns, as criminal, all 
acts, methods and practices of terrorism.” This reso- 
lution contains several provisions calling for interna- 
tional cooperation against terrorism. At the same 
time, however, it reaffirms each people’s inalienable 
right to self-determination, and the legitimacy of 
struggles against colonial and racist regimes and oth- 
er forms of alien domination. The debates preceding 
and following the adoption of this resolution make 
clear that many states continue to believe that “wars of 
national liberation” justify or excuse terrorist acts. 

The wide acceptance of the premise that terrorist 
acts can be lawful in the pursuit of proper goals is an 
uneasy first lesson. The United States of course also 
recognizes that oppressed peoples are sometimes jus- 
tified in resorting to force, but only if properly exer- 
cised. For example, such uses of force must be consis- 
tent with the laws of war and should not be directed at 
innocent civilians, include hostage-taking or involve 
torture. In contrast, the U.N. debates and resolu- 
tions relating to terrorism do not suggest princi- 
pled limits on the use of force, or any reasoned, 
fair-minded basis for determining which peoples 
are entitled to wage wars of national liberation. 
The result is a clear signal to all that those groups 
deemed by the majority to be oppressed will be free 
legally to use force, and therefore cannot fairly be 
called terrorists. 


he legitimacy of political violence is a notion 
that has also worked its way deep into inter- 
national law enforcement. Most countries have 
treaties that obligate them to extradite to other 
states persons accused of committing, in those 
states, the crimes associated with terrorism, such as 
murder, hijacking, bombing, armed assault and rob- 
bery. Yet extradition requests are frequently re- 
fused, often because the offense is characterized as 
“political” conduct which the law exempts from 
extradition. 
The “political offense” claim as a defense against 
extradition has noble roots. It developed in the pe- 
riod of the French and American Revolutions, and 


reflected the value the new democracies placed upon 
political freedom. Thomas Jefferson commented, 
for example, that “unsuccessful strugglers against 
tyranny have been the chief martyrs of treason laws 
in all countries.” At that time political offenses 
were associated with acts against the security of a 
state, such as treason, espionage and sedition. 

The concept was soon expanded, however, to so- 
called relative political offenses—ordinary crimes 
committed in a political context or with political 
motivation. Granting asylum to revolutionaries 
and victims of revolutions was seen as enlightened. 
That was the period during which republican gov- 
ernment first became a widespread reality. But the 
political-offense doctrine has another side. The 
United States and other countries have taken their 
particular interests and political ideals into account 
in formulating the doctrine’s contours. This has 
led to certain limitations of the concept of a politi- 
cal offense. 

A particularly dramatic instance followed the assas- 
sination of Abraham Lincoln. Despite the political na- 
ture of the crime, the United States sought and ob- 
tained assurances from Great Britain and Italy for the 
apprehension abroad of John Wilkes Booth, Lincoln’s 
assassin who in fact was killed before fleeing the Unit- 
ed States, and John H. Surratt, one of Booth’s sus- 
pected conspirators. Surratt was actually captured in 
Egypt and sent back to the United States on an Ameri- 
can navy vessel. The need to protect heads of state was 
recognized by other nations as well, and is now a wide- 
ly accepted qualification to the political-offense 
doctrine. 

For several years the United States has been pre- 
pared to revise its treaties with democratic allies to 
narrow the political-offense exception and make it in- 
applicable to crimes of violence and breaches of anti- 
terrorist conventions. In 1983, for example, the Unit- 
ed States signed a revised treaty with Italy that 
narrowed the political-offense exception to exclude, 
in certain circumstances, offenses covered by a multi- 
lateral agreement, such as the hostage-taking or air- 
craft-hijacking conventions. The United States and 
its people are opposed to rebellions, revolutions and 
political assassination in democracies, since their po- 
litical systems offer a peaceful means to seek change. 
Thus, revolutionaries should not be encouraged in a 
democracy by the treatment of their violent acts as ac- 
ceptable political conduct. A doctrine born to reflect 
the United States’ belief in freedom should not be 
permitted to serve the interests of those seeking to ım- 
pose undemocratic views through force. 

The law against piracy provides another illustra- 
tion of how international law has failed to control po- 
litically motivated crimes. The Achille Lauro incident 
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The United States recognizes that oppressed peoples are 


sometimes justified in resorting to force, but only if properly exercised. 
For example, such uses of force must be consistent with the laws of 
war and should not be directed at innocent civilians. 





presented the question of whether the acts of the hi- 
Jackers constituted piracy “under the law of nations,” 
and were therefore felonies under U.S. law. The hi- 
Jackers stole money and jewelry from the ship’s passen- 
gers, but their primary purposes were political. 
They were allegedly seeking to commit acts of vio- 
lence in Israel, where the vessel was scheduled to 
dock, and after taking control they demanded that 
Israel release certain terrorists it had imprisoned. 
Is such an enterprise “piracy”? 

The traditional law of piracy could have been 
one vehicle for obtaining jurisdiction over terror- 
ists, with fewer loopholes for political crimes than 
recent conventions. Piracy law has long been inap- 
plicable to state vessels and recognized belligerents 
when they engaged in lawful acts of war. Those who 
believed that belligerents should not be treated as 
pirates reasoned that they were the enemies only of 
a particular government, not of mankind. This rec- 
ognized exclusion contained a crucial limitation: it 
applied only if the insurgents confined themselves 
to depredations against the country with which 
they were at war. Where individuals engaged in an 
insurgency attacked nonbelligerents, the exclusion 
did not apply and the rebels were treated as pirates. 

The modern law of piracy purports to modify 
significantly these traditional rules. The 1982 U.N. 
Convention on the Law of the Sea and the 1958 Ge- 
neva Convention on the High Seas define piracy as 
any illegal act of violence, detention or depreda- 
tion committed against a ship “for private ends.” 
The private-ends requirement was used deliberately 
to exclude acts with public or political motives. 

The approach of these two conventions would sub- 
stantially contract the reach of the law of piracy. The 
private-ends requirement would expand the tradition- 
al “insurgency” exclusion to cover all persons 
claiming to be politically motivated. Moreover, the 
exclusion’s traditional limitation to acts committed 
against a country with which the insurgents are at 
war appears to have been either overlooked or 
abandoned. As a result, the conventions arguably 
place all politically motivated acts outside the uni- 
versal jurisdiction of sovereign states. 

The private-ends requirement undermines some 
positive achievements contained in the two conven- 
uons. Both contain an article providing that “all States 
shall cooperate to the fullest possible extent in the re- 
pression of piracy” and the commentary to the Gene- 


va Convention on the High Seas states that “any State 
having an opportunity of taking measures against pi- 
racy, and neglecting to do so, would be failing in a 
duty laid upon it by international law.” But by nar- 
rowing the definition of piracy, these conventions ex- 
clude from the international duty to repress piracy 
“to the fullest possible extent” all politically motivated 
attacks on vessels and aircraft. 


adical groups responsible for terrorist acts 

have long sought legitimacy by securing 

recognition as combatants under the laws of 
war. The effort of radical groups to acquire legal le- 
gitimacy had a significant success in the Geneva Dip- 
lomatic Conference on the Reaffirmation of Interna- 
tional Humanitarian Law Applicable in Armed Conflict, 
which met between 1974 and 1977. The conference 
produced two additional protocols to the Geneva con- 
ventions of 1949: Protocol I dealing with internation- 
al and Protocol II with noninternational armed con- 
flict. The United States participated in the Geneva 
conference and signed the protocols, but President 
Reagan has decided not to seek Senate ratification of 
Protocol I, and has decided to seek several reserva- 
tions and understandings as conditions to the ratifica- 
tion of Protocol II. 

The conference developed many constructive ideas 
to help minimize the suffering of combatants and 
noncombatants in armed conflict. But from the be- 
ginning of the conference, an effort was made to ex- 
tend the law of international armed conflicts to cover 
activities of radical groups, many of whom were ac- 
corded observer status. The conference adopted in its 
first session what is now Article 1(4) of Protocol I, with 
11 of 99 nations, including the United States, abstain- 
ing. This article would make the laws of international 
armed conflict applicable to “armed conflicts in which 
peoples are fighting against colonial domination and 
alien occupation and against racist regimes in the ex- 
ercise of the right of self-determination.” Never be- 
fore has the applicability of the laws of war been made 
to turn on the purported aims of a conflict. Moreover, 
this provision obliterated the traditional distinction 
between international and noninternational armed con- 
flict. Any group within a national boundary claiming 
to be fighting against colonial domination, alien occu- 
pation or a racist regime can now argue that it is pro- 
tected by the laws of war, and that its members are en- 


titled to prisoner-of-war status for their otherwise 
criminal acts. 

Protocol Ts recognition of wars of national libera- 
tion received rhetorical and symbolic reinforcement 
in what one would have thought was a most unlikely 
place: the U.N. Convention Against the Taking of 
Hostages. The convention, adopted by the Gener- 
al Assembly in 1979, makes criminal the taking of 
hostages, requires nations to enact implementing 
legislation and imposes an extradite-or-prosecute 
obligation. Nearly 30 countries, including the 
United States, are currently parties to the conven- 
tion. One extraordinary provision precludes extradi- 
tion where the suspect is likely to be unfairly treat- 
ed, thus providing a ready excuse for refusing to 
extradite. But the obligation to prosecute remains. 
On the whole, the convention establishes a useful 
scheme for combating hostage-taking by terrorists, 
a goal that the U.N. Security Council reaffirmed on 
December 8, 1985, by the adoption of a resolution 
condemning unequivocally all acts of hostage-tak- 
ing and abduction. 

A review of the negotiating history of the Conven- 
tion Against the Taking of Hostages, however, re- 
veals the deep division over the propriety of terrorist 
acts. At the outset, a number of countries sought to 
exclude from the convention hostage-taking by na- 
tional liberation movements. Some states went fur- 
ther and sought not only to exempt such movements, 
but to define hostage-taking to include the act of sub- 
Jecting persons to colonialism, racism or foreign dom- 
ination. In other words, all the people living in a coun- 
try determined to have a racist government would be 
deemed to be hostages, and the government to be a 
hostage-taker. 

These radical proposals were eventually rejected 
during the 1979 session. Advocates of political vio- 
lence did, however, win a significant victory. The na- 
tions that opposed excluding liberation movements 
from the coverage of the convention were required to 
accept a reference, in Protocol I to the 1949 Geneva 
conventions, to the treatment of national liberation 
fighters as combatants. The states that sought this 
provision succeeded in using the Convention Against 
the Taking of Hostages to achieve a rhetorical and po- 
litical victory. They can now argue that the structure 
and language of part of the convention represent some 
measure of acceptance that members of national lib- 
eration movements are combatants, not terrorists, 
since hostage-taking by such movements is covered 
by the laws of war and excluded from the convention. 


Not all diplomatic efforts to quell terrorism have 
been as negative as the foregoing. In 1973, for exam- 
ple, the U.N. General Assembly adopted the Con- 
vention on the Prevention and Punishment of Crimes 
Against Internationally Protected Persons, Includ- 
ing Diplomatic Agents, and over 60 nations are cur- 
rently parties, including the United States. The 
convention defines a class of internationally pro- 
tected persons, and requires governments to make 
criminal certain violent acts directed against such 
persons or their property, and to extradite or pros- 
ecute suspected offenders found in their territory. 
The convention text is nonpolemical, and its cover- 
age is relatively comprehensive—not surprising when 
one realizes that it was drafted, negotiated and 
adopted by its principal beneficiaries: diplomats. 

What is surprising, however, is how close the ne- 
gotiations came to being derailed, and the lack of 
underlying consensus that the discussions reflect. 

A U.N. committee began considering the draft 
version of the protected-persons convention on 
October 4, 1973. On November 15, when agreement 
had been reached on the majority of the provisions, 
one delegate proposed an article that caught many 
other delegations by surprise. The article would 
have made the protected-persons convention inap- 
plicable to “peoples struggling against colonialism, 
alien domination, foreign occupation, racial dis- 
crimination and apartheid in the exercise of their 
legitimate rights to self-determination and inde- 
pendence.” The brutal truth is that, by implication, 
the proposed article advocates that the right of self- 
determination include the right to commit violent 
acts against diplomats. 

This position was unacceptable to the United 
States as well as others. It was eventually rejected 
after intensive behind-the-scenes negotiations. 
Even so seemingly neutral an issue as the protec- 
tion of diplomats failed to escape the political divi- 
siveness that pervades the world community on 
questions of the appropriate use of violence. 

International law regulates the use of force by a 
country in the territories of other states, whether to 
capture or attack terrorists or to rescue hostages locat- 
ed there, or against the states themselves for sponsor- 
ing terrorists or conspiring with them in specific ter- 
rorist activities. In general, a nation may not enter 
upon another’s territory without its consent. Similar- 
ly, a state may not stop, board, divert or otherwise in- 
terfere with another’s vessels or aircraft without some 
adequate basis. Finally, the use of force against anoth- 
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Civilized nations and peoples cannot give up on law, 


however frustrated they may feel by its shortcomings. The challenge now is 
to create a broader understanding among peoples and governments. 





er country’s territorial integrity or political indepen- 
dence is prohibited, except in self-defense, and any 
use of force must be both necessary and proportion- 
ate to the threat it addresses. 

These principles have been respected by the Unit- 
ed States. If they were applied, however, in such a 
manner as to preclude any use of force for any pur- 
pose, international law would serve to insulate the 
perpetrators of international violence from any con- 
trol or punishment for their crimes. 

The principle of territorial sovereignty is not the 
only principle of law that must be weighed in consid- 
ering objections against attacks on terrorists, attempts 
to rescue hostages and actions against countries that 
sponsor terrorism. States have duties to cooperate in 
preventing terrorists from using their territories in 
perpetrating criminal acts, and many governments have 
explicitly undertaken to extradite or prosecute ter- 
rorists guilty of hijacking, sabotage and hostage-tak- 
ing. Under the U.N. Charter, just as under custom- 
ary international law, victims of terrorism are not 
powerless to defend themselves. The charter reaf- 
firms the inherent right to use force in individual or 
collective self-defense against armed attack. 

Since the days of President James Madison, the 
United States has repeatedly acted against armed 
bands that attacked Americans and then fled, seek- 
ing sanctuary in neighboring countries unwilling 
or powerless to prevent or punish their acts. 

As Secretary of State George Shultz has said, in 
the fight against terrorism as in the struggle to de- 
ter aggression: 


The law is a weapon on our side and it is up 
to us to use it to its maximum extent....[A] 
state which supports terrorist or subversive 
attacks against another state, or which sup- 
ports or encourges terrorist planning and 
other activities within its own territory, is re- 
sponsible for such attacks. Such conduct 
can amount to an ongoing armed aggression 
against the other state under international 
law. 


Some public officials and international-law ex- 
perts have questioned the premise that harboring 
and supporting terrorists who attack a nation is a 
form of aggression. Others suggest that force may 
not be used against a government that sponsors 
terrorist acts. The United States has never accept- 


ed such a paralyzing view of the right to act in self- 
defense. Strong legal support exists for the U.S. po- 
sition on these issues, as reflected in universally 
recognized principles of conspiracy law and in sev- 
eral U.N. resolutions, including the Friendly Rela- 
tions Declaration and the U.N. Definition of Ag- 
gression. Here, as in other areas, states and individuals 
opposed to U.S. policies, or to the use of force in 
general, are invoking law as a mask for their politi- 
cal interests. 

The law, as presently formulated, cannot reason- 
ably be expected to repress international terrorism ef- 
fectively. International terrorism is still supported by 
many nations as a legitimate means of struggle against 
regimes deemed by them to be colonial, alien or racist. 
At the behest of these states, and by the acquiescence 
of others, international law has been systematically 
and intentionally fashioned to give special treatment 
to, or to leave unregulated, those activities that cause 
and are the source of most acts of international terror. 

The failure of international law to control terror- 
ism is a matter of great strategic concern. Ineffective 
methods for dealing with terrorists through the law will 
inevitably lead to antiterrorist actions more primitive 
and dangerous than cooperation among sovereign states, 
including conventional military actions in self-de- 
fense, will provide. These dangers are especially 
heightened with terrorism that is state-supported. 

Civilized nations and peoples cannot give up on 
law, however frustrated they may feel by its shortcom- 
ings. In fact, the point of this essay is that law is not 
presently being used to counter terrorism; it has been 
placed very much at the service of those who embrace 
political violence. Our challenge is to create a broader 
understanding among peoples and governments to bring 
about a shift in the objects that international law is de- 
signed to serve. « 


Some Thoughts on Terrorism 


ons [ternational terrorism is a serious 
and growing threat to the United States and the 
world. It is becoming increasingly frequent, indis- 
criminate and state-supported. The United States 
isa prime target because we have an extensive official 
and commercial presence overseas: our citizens 
and facilities are accessible to the public; our policies, 
values and culture are directly opposed by many 
terrorist groups; and moderate pro-Western gov- 
ernments we support are often those which terror- 
ists are trying to destabilize. 

From 1975 through 1985, more than 6200 ter- 
rorist incidents were recorded worldwide, leaving 
roughly 4700 people dead and more than 9000 
wounded. During 1985, the U.S. Government 
counted about 812 international terrorist inci- 
dents, up more than 30 percent from the 1984 level 
and 55 percent higher than the average for the pre- 
vious five years. Of terrorist incidents in 1985, some 
45 percent occurred in the Middle East, an addi- 
tional 25 percent in Europe, with about 15 percentin 
Latin America and the remaining 15 percent in oth- 
er regions. Total 1985 casualties were 2223 (926 
dead). In the first three months of 1986, 162 casual- 
ties were recorded, with France sustaining the most, 
47. The past year also has seen a dramatic rise in 
state-supported terrorism.... Terrorists are increas- 
ingly willing to use more violent methods. 


United States Department of State 
Gist, June 1986 


mmm AS Often happens with controver- 
sial terms, terrorism is seldom explicitly defined. 
Terrorism is war of a kind, and it may be used as a 
subordinate strategy within wars that otherwise fol- 
low traditional military patterns. Terrorism’s 
uniqueness lies in its use of armed force against tar- 
gets that would be exceptional or aberrational in reg- 
ular warfare, with results that have little to do with 
traditional military necessity. Terrorism is usually 
carried out by small groups, directed against targets 
chosen for their potential shock effect rather than 
their military utility. Its purpose is to create an envi- 
ronment of fear, apprehension and loss of confi- 
dence in the existing security systems so that they 
are weakened and likely to collapse. 
William V. O’Brien 
Professor of Government 
Georgetown University 


=“, ! [here is only a limited range of op- 
tions available for countering international terror- 
ism, and above all state involvement in international 
terrorism, These options all conflict to varying de- 
grees with either foreign policy, economic or domes- 
tic political objectives. As Secretary of State Shultz 
has said: “Economic sanctions and other forms of 
pressure impose costs on the nations that apply 
them, but some sacrifices will be necessary if we are to 
solve the problem. In the long run, I believe, it will 
have been a small price to pay.” 


Robert Grant 
Member of Policy Project on International Terrorism 
The Atlantic Council of the United States 


ons SINCE Medieval times, philosophers 
have recognized the distinction between jus ad bel- 
lum, the justice of war, and jus in bello, justice in war. 
Terrorism is more a civilian strategy than what we 
commonly call war, but the distinction remains 
meaningful in this arena as well. The moral reality 
of waris divided into two logically independent parts. 
We make judgments about the broader issues of ag- 
gression and self-defense; but, employing a separate 
calculus, we make judgments about the observance 
or violation of the customary and positive rules of en- 
gagemeni. By the same token, we must keep dis- 
tinct our feelings about the terrorist’s cause, on the 
one hand, and the illegitimate means that he uses to 
advance that cause, on the other. Simply put, the ran- 
dom murder of innocent people is always terrorism, 
even when itis perpetrated by representatives of the 
most oppressed peoples on the face of the Earth. 
Irving R. Kaufman 
U.S. Circuit Judge 





There is only one area of broad 
agreement about terrorism—the United States and 
its allies are against it, so much so that we have “de- 
clared war” upon terrorists. Other than truisms 
about the need for international cooperation, no 
consensus has been established. In fact, few can 
agree upon a definition of terrorism. But, we do 7 
know some of its characteristics. It is political extor- 
tion that employs violence or the threat of violence; 
such extortions are usually targeted against large 
nations. The usual goal is to destabilize, to make a 
democratic government appear impotent and to 
amplify these effects through the electronic marvels 
of television. In sum, terrorism is theater. 


Robert H. Kupperman 
Senior Adviser, Center for Strategic and International Studies 





zum But What is terrorism? As a pejora- 
tive, the word can be a political weapon, and it is so 
used in international debate. If one party can suc- 
cessfully attach the label terrorist to its opponent, 
then it has indirectly persuaded others to adopt its 
moral viewpoint. 

- This has led to the cliché that one person’s terror- 
ist is another person’s freedom fighter. The phrase 
implies that there can be no objective definition of 
terrorısm, that there are no universal standards of 
conduct in peace or war. While recognizing the di- 
versity of views on terrorism, this cliché must be 
opposed. 

Most nations have identified, through law, 
modes of conduct that are criminal, among them ho- 
micide, kidnaping, threats to life, the willful de- 
struction of property. Even war has rules outlawing 
the use of certain tactics. 

If terrorism is defined by the nature of the act 
then, not by the identity of the perpetrators or the 
nature of their cause, an objective definition of ter- 
rorism becomes possible. All terrorist acts are crimes. 
Many would also be violations of the rules of war, ifa 
state of war existed. Allinvolve violence or the threat 
of violence, often coupled with specific demands. 
The targets are mainly civilians. The motives are po- 
litical. The actions generally are designed to 
achieve maximum publicity. The perpetrators are 
usually members of an organized group, and unlike 
other criminals, they often claim credit for the act. 
(This 5 a true hallmark of terrorism.) And, finally, it 
is intrinsic to a terrorist act that it is usually intended 
to produce psychological effects far beyond the im- 
mediate physical damage. One person’s terrorist is 
everyone's terrorist. 


Brian Jenkins 
Program Director, Security and Subnational Conflict 
The Rand Corporation 


Terrorism and International Law 


zum [he essence of government ina 
constitutional democracy is the protection of the 
citizen, his rights and his property from any usurpa- 
tion of freedom or property, whether by govern- 
ment, fellow citizens or foreigners sent into the coun- 
try for that purpose. That the citizen exercise his 
freedom is more important than the preservation of 
perfect order within the community. In fact, the 
best order possible is that enforced by the citizens 
themselves, who, jealous of their own rights, see 
good reason to protect the rights of others. 

The intention of the terrorist is to disrupt order, 
to demonstrate that the rights of citizens and the up- 
holding of the law are of no account when mea- 
sured against that which the terrorist sets out to ac- 
complish. Typically, the terrorist will commit some 
atrocity to show his contempt for humanity and his 
willingness to be brutal; then he will demand that 
the government do something that it may not lawful- 
ly do or that it is powerless to do. 

What terrifies is the pure ruthlessness with which 
victims are treated and the evident fearlessness of the 
terrorist to kill and to accept death himself. Thus is 
demonstrated both the power of the terrorist and the 
weakness of the government. If the government ac- 
cedes to the terrorist’s demands in order to gain re- 
lease of hostages, the government is weak; if the 
government uses major force to rescue hostages, and 
some are injured or killed, the government has 
harmed those whom it is supposed to protect. The 
terrorist is careless of the outcome, because govern- 
ment is discredited either way; good order is shat- 
tered and fear comes to rule rather than reason. 


Harold W. Rood 
Professor of International Strategic Studies 
Claremont McKenna College 


ec battle against international 
state terrorism can only be waged by international 
cooperation, not merely in policing, but in politics. 
Simply to state this fact makes obvious how difficult 
itis. As soon as the democracies face a serious chal- 
lenge, they react by stressing their disagreements or 
even paying off mutual scores. Only very seldom do 
they unite against the danger that threatens them 
all. The terrorist states are well aware of this, and they 
use it to double advantage, both harming the de- 
mocracies and further dividing them. 


Jean-Francois Revel 
French philosopher 
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FIBER OPTICS 


The New Wave 


The telecommunications industry races to install a revolutionary 
system of sending messages on beams of light. 
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By Richard Corrigan 


One-hundred fifty years ago, Samuel F.B. Morse 
developed a mechanism to send dots and dashes along a 
copper wire at the rate of several words a minute. Morse’s 
telegraph revolutionized communications. Today another 
quantum leap has occurred: light moving along 
threadlıke cables of pure silicon glass fiber can transmit 
voices, pictures and other forms of information at a rate 
equivalent to millions of words per second. By the end of the 
decade, telecommunications firms will have crisscrossed 
the United States with 120,000 kilometers of fiber-optics 
cable, and even installed undersea lines to Europe and 
Asia, enabling the contents of entire libraries to be 
transmitted at virtually unlimited speeds. Richard 
Corrigan compares the new technology to its chief 
competitor, telecommunications satellites, and a nalyzes 
both its national and international impact. Corrigan is a 
staff correspondent for the National Journal. 





An argon laser capable of transmitting thousands 
of telephone calls at a time streaks through a hair-thin glass 
fiber in this laboratory demonstration. 





n a good day, when the horizon is nothing 
but cornfields, a crew wor king for GTE 

Corporation’s Sprint telecommunications 
system can bury up to 16 kilometers of fiber-optics 

cable in a shallow ditch alongside the railroad 
tracks. The pace slows down when there are moun- 
tains, rivers and municipal authorities to contend 
with, and when the route follows highways instead 
of tracks, but each day, at various spots around the 
nation, the company adds more kilometers to its 
long-distance telephone network. 

AT&T Communications, which likewise is install- 
ing fiber-optics cable along rail and asphalt rights 
of way, will soon start laying this cable in a different 
setting. An unmanned, remote-control plow will dis- 
appear off the New Jersey coast and begin digging 
a trench two-thirds of a meter deep across the floor 
of the Atlantic while a crew on the main deck of the 
company-owned ship Long Lines pays out cable from 
an oversized reel. The plow will drop cable into the 
trench behind it as it burrows its way toward Europe. 

Fiber-optics cables—long strands of pure glass, 
thin as hairs and sheathed in protective wrapping— 
are rapidly crisscrossing the United States and 
soon will stretch across both the Atlantic and Pacif- 
ic Oceans. They represent a new technology that is 
rewriting the speed records for the transmission of 
voice, data and video communications. These ca- 
bles, sending vast chunks of information in pulses 
of light, signify more than an incremental advance 
in telecommunications engineering. They provide 
extraordinary capabilities just beginning to be rec- 
ognized outside the telecommunications industr y. 

New York Governor Mario Cuomo, who has spo- 
ken of the potential power of fiber-optics cables to 
energize the economies of different regions, calls 
them “the railroad tracks of the 1980s,” likening 
them to the installation of the first transcontinental 
tracks as a way to deliver the goods—in this case, 
bits of information. 

Deployment of fiber optics is injecting new com- 
petition into the fast-changing telecommunications 
industry, with upstart long-distance companies such 
as MCI Telecommunications C ‚orporation, GTE 
Sprint and United Telecommunications Inc. in+ 
stalling their own fiber-optics grids to challenge 
AT&T Communications, the long-distance unit of 
American Telephone & Telegraph. GTE and Unit- 
ed have also formed a joint venture, US Sprint, to 
pool resources. 

The cables also are undercutting the high-flying 
status of communications satellites, which seem 
likely to lose a major share of future long-distance 
domestic and international telephone traffic to 
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hese new competitors. Acknowledging that satel- 
ites will incur big losses in a battle that has just be- 
yun, Alan L. Parker, chairman of Ford Motor Com- 
pany’s Ford Aerospace Satellite Services Corporation, 
says: “Between now and the end of the century, you're 
talking about fiber optics taking over the role of 
terrestrial microwave [radio] and satellites in es- 
sentially all heavy-route, point-to-point communi- 
cations. I think it will be the hands-down winner.” 

While fiber optics seems destined to change the 
way information is moved, it also is likely to change 
the way information is used. Though broader ram- 
ifications are impossible to assess, at the least fiber 
cables will put more information into more hands 
more quickly than anyone could have expected in 
1979, when the first live telephone conversation on 
a fiber cable took place. “We are still in the absolute 
beginning stages of fiber optics,” says Kathleen 
Turtletaub, staff policy analyst at the House Ener- 
gy and Commerce Subcommittee on Telecommunica- 
tions of the U.S. Congress. She compares the state 
of the art in fiber optics to the early days of radio. 

The speed at which fiber-optics technology delivers 
information is usually measured in terms that glaze 
the eyes of nonspecialists. The significance of this 
speed was made more understandable in an article 
by Robert W. Lucky in an issue of Science 85: 


The past 10 years have seen dramatic ad- 
vances in how much an optical fiber can carry 
and how fast. The current experimental 
limit is 4000 million bits—about the informa- 
tion contained in a 30-volume Encyclopedia 
Britannica—transmitted each second over 

a span of 117 kilometers. With the informa- 
tion-capacity limit still perhaps five orders 
of magnitude away, it is likely this progress 
will continue through the coming decade... 

If the capacities of optical fiber were fully 
exploited, the entire present telephone voice 
traffic in the United States could be carried 
ona single fiber. The contents of the Library 
of Congress could be transmitted in a few 
seconds. We have apparently discovered an 
inexhaustible medium for communication. 


“You can think of it in much the same way as 
Morse code, dots and dashes,” says John N. Kessler, 
whose firm monitors the fiber-optics industry. But 
the flashes of light course through the cable at far 
greater speeds than telegraph signals, zipping along 
at rates of up to 1000 million bits of information 
per second in currently available technologies. The 
light moves through the cable as a bullet travels 
down a rifle barrel, Kessler explains. The light is 
kept inside the fiber by internal reflections, al- 
though some light is lost along the way. 

Advances in fiber-optics technology—from the 
making of purer and finer glass cables that reduce 
the loss of light, to improvements in lasers and di- 
odes that are part of the transmitting and receiving 
equipment—have made possible dramatic gains in 


transmission. The high speed at which light waves 
travel through cables gives fiber optics the edge 
over radio signals that bounce off satellites, which 
move in geostationary orbit about 36,000 kilome- 
ters above the Earth. Satellite signals move fast, but 
because they must make a round trip of nearly 72,500 
kilometers, they are not as fast as light in an Earth- 
based cable. 

“Even at nearly the speed of light, that indirect 
path takes at least one-quarter second—a signifi- 
cant loss of time for networks clocking in nanosec- 
ond [thousand-millionth of a second] speed,” ac- 
cording to Anthony M. Rutkowski, technology adviser 
at the Federal Communications Commission. “It is 
a fundamental physical limitation,” 
he wrote in a recent paper for an 
MIT forum. 

“It matters a whole lot,” Steven A. 
Levy, a specialist in telecommunica- 
tions law, says of the high speed and 
carrying capacity of fiber cable. 
“There’s just so much data you can 
pump out over an ordinary tele- 
phone line.” 

Much of the information streak- 
ing through fiber cables is in the 
form of commercial and scientific 
data, not verbal chitchat. A person 
making an international telephone 
call may notice a slight delay as his voice is beamed 
to a satellite and back to Earth; for computers ex- 
changing bursts of data by satellite, that pause is 
relatively longer. With fiber optics, there is virtual- 
ly no delay. 

The rush to install fiber cables has been spurred in 
part by the ongoing conversion of communications 
systems from analog to digital form. Analog signals 
are varying waves of electronic impulses that match 
the vibrations of human speech. Digital signals 
change sounds and pictures into the “one” and “zero” 
strings of code numbers used by computers. Accord- 
ing to US Sprint, once the voices are encoded into 
these mathematical sentences, they can be transmit- 
ted and duplicated at the other end of the conversa- 
tion far more accurately. AT&T Communications 
says that changing its long-distance and international 
facilities to a digital format will make it possible to 
send any type of voice, data, audio, video or facsim- 
ile signal more rapidly, accurately and efficiently 
than ever before. 

Glass cables are especially well-suited for digital 
traffic because of their high carrying capacity and 
relative immunity to interference. “The name of the 
game around the world is to go digital, and the way 
to do that is to go with the glass,” says William J. Sul- 
livan, senior communications policy analyst at the U.S. 
Commerce Department’s National Telecommuni- 
cations and Information Administration. “It’s 
cheap, it’s quick, it’s good and it’s reliable.” 

“There are about 16 long-haul fiber-optics sys- 
tems that cover most of the East Coast and the cor- 
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Fiber-optics cable such as that manu- 
factured at General Cable in Massachusetts 
(near and far left) has hundreds of times the infor- 
mation-carrying capacity of copper cable, 
costs less, and takes up less space. The glass fibers 
themselves are quite fragile, but durable plastic 
jackets (below) make the cables impervious to the 
environmental stress they encounter when buried 
underground or laid across the ocean floor. 
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ridor between Chicago and Dallas,” says Kessler, 
describing the American systems that are in place 
or under construction. “There are three long links 
that go from the center of Texas out to Los Ange- 
les, a few major links between San Francisco and 
Los Angeles and one proposed link from Chicago 
across the Northwest.” U.S. purchases of fiber-op- 
tics gear totaled about $800 million in 1985, a fig- 
ure projected to jump to $3.6 thousand million by 
1990, according to Kessler. 

Sprint is one of the most aggressive companies in 
the fiber-optics field. “In 1986 we put in about 
14,500 kilometers” of fiber-optics cable, says Rich- 
ard Cassam, director of network planning. “That's 
enough to provide us with a backbone that will get 
us to 85 percent of our customers.” Another 
11,300 kilometers will be installed over the next 
two years, Cassam says, giving Sprint the capability 
to reach all local telephone traffic areas in the Unit- 
ed States with its long-distance grid. 

AT&T in 1984 announced long-range plans to 
build a 34,000-kilometer fiber-optics system, which 


it said would be the world’s largest, by the end of 


this decade, and a spokesman for MCI says that 
company has almost 9000 kilometers in service. 

These and other proposed networks have prompt- 
ed doubts about whether the United States really 
needs so many fiber-optics systems. James M. Mc- 
Cabe, a telecommunications industry analyst, de- 
scribes the capacity of these cables as “absolutely 
awesome” and says, “The risk is you will end up 
with a tremendous amount of overcapacity and it 
will be difficult to make money for a while.” 

But while the long-distance telephone market 
might soon be clogged with cables, a boom is ex- 
pected in the installation of fiber within local tele- 
phone-company service areas, so that local service 
will be of equivalent speed and capacity. 

“Building the transatlantic cable and the trans- 
continental cable is the ‘easy’ part,” lawyer Steven 
Levy says. “The hard part is upgrading the local 
[telephone] networks so they can bring this new 
technology to the individual user. 

Some major information users—banks, insurance 
firms and manufacturers—are bypassing local tele- 
phone systems with custom-designed communications 
networks, using fiber-optics cables and satellite and 
microwave radio links to achieve new capabilities. At 
Cornell University in Ithaca, New York, a supercom- 
puter is connected to hundreds of terminals through 
an on-campus fiber-optics network. “As soon as you 
get off campus, you drop down to normal speed,” says 
William L. Schrader, the executive director of the un- 
iversity’s supercomputer center. Schrader heads the 
New York education-research network, a proposed 
statewide fiber-optics hookup to allow university and 
corporate researchers access into the supercomputer. 

On the international scene, the new transatlantic 
cable will be the first to use fiber-optics technology. 
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Above, a cross-section of a fiber-optics 
cable reveals a pattern of ight. More than 100 glass 
fibers are bundled together into a single cable (right) 
that can handle 10 times as many long-distance calls 
as the densest microwave-radio transmission. 


AT&T holds a 37 percent share in this venture, the 
biggest single share owned by any of the 29 part- 
ners. The nine North American partners, includ- 
ing AT&T, together own 50 percent, and the Euro- 
pean partners own the other half. AT&T has 
announced a new joint venture to lay a second 
U.S.-to-Europe cable and is involved in plans to in- 
stall an 11,300-kilometer system by 1989 that will 
stretch from the U.S. West Coast to Tokyo. 

The Japanese have demonstrated keen interest 
in fiber-optics technology. “Theyre running fiber 
optics anywhere they can, ” Sullivan says. “T hey’ re 
pouring glass i into all the cosmopolitan areas.” And 
Kessler believes there will be some very strong Jap- 
anese competition for American manufacturers in 
the expanding market for fiber-optics equipment. 

One key to the future of fiber optics is the com- 
petition with satellite telecommunications systems. 
“A lot of people think we’re trying to put satellites 
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out of business, but that isn’t the case,” says Rich- 
ard Brayall, a spokesman for AT&T Communica- 
tions. AT&T is the leading lessor of satellite ser- 
vices, he says, and has no plans to knock them out 
of the skies with its new transoceanic cables. In 
1970, AT&T handled three million outgoing inter- 
national telephone calls; in 1985 it handled an av- 
erage of nearly two million such calls daily. The fi- 
ber cables will simply help handle the load as traffic 
builds, he says. 

However, the International Telecommunica- 
tions Satellite Organization (Intelsat), which oper- 
ates a satellite network for its 110 member nations. 
does not look benignly on these subsea cables. 
which threaten to draw off traffic on high-volume 
telephone routes carried by its satellites. In addi- 
tion to the transatlantic projects involving AT&T, 
two other systems have been proposed. “There’s 
going to be, by all appearances, a fairly substantial 
overcapacity in that region,” says John D. Hamp- 
ton, Intelsat’s deputy director general for opera- 
tions. “I don’t believe they can all be viable.” 

Hampton, ticking off the attributes of satellites 
as opposed to subsea cables, stresses Intelsat’s re- 
cord of 99.9 percent reliability for its 16-satellite 
fleet and says that cables, by contrast, are subject to 
damage and decay. He dismisses the cables’ higher 
speed as a matter of a few milliseconds that makes 
no real difference, and says the Intelsat system, by 
offering a quick hookup to Earth-station antennas, 
provides a flexibility that cables cannot match. 
“We're going to be in a very healthy competitive 
position,” Hampton says. But he concedes that In- 
telsat’s satellites are operating at only about 50 per- 
cent of capacity, which is “probably more Spare Ca- 
pacity than we would prefer to have.” 

“We have gone beyond looking at the telecommuni- 
cations world in terms of fiber optics versus sat- 
ellites,” Rutkowski said in his MIT paper, contend- 
ing that each mode of communications has unique 
advantages for particular uses. 

Nevertheless, he says, the development of new 
lasers and fibers “brings the ultimate transmission 
distances within reach—a continuous repeaterless 
[not needing relay devices] fiber link between the 
continents.” That will be a tough standard for com- 
petitors to beat. 

Whether a glut of telecommunications facilities 
is in the making might worry the carriers of infor- 
mation but ought not to worry the consumers of in- 
formation, from corporate giants to home-computer 
users. The installation of nationwide and world- 
wide fiber-optics networks, in competition with sat- 
ellites and other systems, eventually could provide 
access to data on an unprecedented scale and speed, 
and perhaps at an unexpectedly low price. è 
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THE CUNTINUITY Or 


AMERICAN 
RUSINESS: 


Past, Present, Future 


“THE BUSINESS OF AMERICA IS BUSINESS,” President Calvin Coo- 
lidge said in 1925, and his words ring true today. In the midst of a rapidly 
changing world economy, certain core ideas continue to govern the way 
the vast majority of U.S. business enterprises, large and small, operate. 
Among these principles are a belief in the marketplace as the spur to tech- 
nical innovation, a high degree of freedom from government regulation 
and an emphasis on creating new products of high quality. In this special 
section, The American Review examines the remarkable continuity of Amer- 
ican business concepts by taking a broad look at the past, a narrower more 
specialized look at one aspect of the present and a prophetic (but well- 
informed) look at the future. 

The look at the past is an excerpt from a recent 
book, How the West Grew Rich: The Economic Transformation of the Industrial 
World, by Nathan Rosenberg, a professor of economics at Stanford Uni- 
versity, and legal scholar L.E. Birdzell Jr. The authors trace the principles 
mentioned above to their roots in a specifically “Western” tradition of 
commerce that began to develop during the Renaissance and attained full 
flower in the last two centuries. They reject many of the traditional expla- 
nations for national economic success—colonialism, imperialism, mass 
production, abundant natural resources. Rosenberg and Birdzell argue 
that the affluence of the industrial democracies, especially the United 
States, has been spawned primarily by the unusual freedom from political 
and religious controls these societies have granted to business enterprises. 
n In the second article, journalist Steven Prokesch re- 
ports another instance of how traditional ideas of organization have 
proved effective in the contemporary business world: the revival of the 
family-owned company. The family business is being rediscovered as the 
embodiment of such old-fashioned management practices and business 
values as a concern for employees and a devotion to quality. 
ii , un the conctiding article, 4 look at the future, 
economist Murray Weidenbaum also stresses the continuity of American 
institutions and debunks many of the experts who prophesy radical 
changes in the business system. He too emphasizes old-fashioned entre- 
preneurial values, such as a devotion to hard work and a concern for mak- 
ing quality products. Weidenbaum specifically predicts that the private 
corporation, that most adaptable of mechanisms, “will continue to be the 
dominant institution in the-economy of the United States for the remain- 
der of the 20th century and probably well into the 21st.” In sum, the secret 
of success in the future will be the heritage of ideas and values that have 
engendered success in the past. 
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How 


THEPAST: the West 


Grew 
RICH 





By Nathan Rosenberg and 
L.E. Birazell Ir, 


If we take the long view of human 
history and judge the economic lives 
of our ancestors by modern stan- 
dards, it is a story of almost unre- 
lieved wretchedness. The typical 
human society has given only a 
small number of people a humane 
existence, while the great majority 
have lived in abysmal squalor. We 
are led to forget the dominating 
misery of other times in part by the 
grace of literature, poetry, romance 
and legend, which celebrate those 
who lived well and forget those who 
lived in the silence of poverty. The 
eras of misery have been mytholo- 
gized and may even be remembered 
as golden ages of pastoral simplic- 
ity. They were not. 

Only during the last 200 years has 
there come to Western Europe, the 
United States, Canada, Australia, 
Japan and a few other places one of 
history’s infrequent periods when 
progress and prosperity have touched 
the lives of somewhat more than the 
upper tenth of the population. For 
brevity, albeit at the sacrifice of geo- 
graphical accuracy, we will call 
these places, collectively, the West. 

In explaining Western economic 
growth, we must begin with its most 
puzzling aspect: its gradualism. The 
advanced Western countries completed 
their escape from poverty to relative 
wealth during the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies. There was no sudden change 
in their economic output, but only a 


Adapted from How the West Grew Rich: The Eco- 
nomic Transformation of the Industrial World 

by Nathan Rosenberg and L.E. Birdzell Jr. 
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continuation of year-to-year growth 
at a rate that somewhat exceeded the 
rate of population growth. Even Ja- 
pan, whose success in assimilating 
Western industry after 1868 has be- 
come legendary, attained that success 
in small increments. 

Over a year, or even over a decade, 
the economic gains, after allowing for 
the rise in population, were so little 
noticeable that it was widely believed 
that the gains were experienced only 
by the rich, and not by the poor. Only 
as the Wests compounded growth con- 
tinued through the 20th century did 
its breadth become clear. It became 
obvious that Western working classes 
were increasingly well off and that the 
Western middle classes were prosper- 
ing and growing as a proportion of 
the whole population. Not that pover- 
ty disappeared. The West’s achievement 
was not the abolition of poverty but 
the reduction of its incidence from 90 
percent of the population to 30 per- 
cent or less, depending on the coun- 
try and one’s definition of poverty. 

There were many economic and 
technological developments that turned 
out to be important to the increasing 
wealth of Western nations, but none 
was memorialized by an immediate 
and conspicuous increase in the rate 
of growth that could set it off from the 
short-term peaks and valleys attribut- 
able to wars, crop failures, financial 
follies and the business cycle. The ex- 
planation of gradual growth hastore- 
side in an institutional mechanism, 
built deep into the structure of West- 
ern economies and continuously seeking 
out and adopting growth-inducing 
changes. Deep is the key word, for the 


mechanism is so far buried that it has 
seemed impossible to many observers 
that the future could hold anything 
but stagnation or decline after so long 
an expansion of production and growth 
in numbers of people. As early as the 
end of the 18th century, British econ- 
omist Thomas Robert Malthus argued 
that an exponential growth in popu- 
lation would very quickly meet an in- 
surmountable barrier in the form of 
limited supplies of food. A century 
later, the population of Malthus’s na- 
tive Britain had quadrupled, and it 
was living at a much higher standard 
than in his day. 

Again, after World War I, German 
historian Oswald Spengler made his 
widely read prediction of The Decline 
of the West. No reasonable prophet, 
writing in Spengler’s day, could have 
foreseen that in the next half-century 
the population of the United States 
would nearly double and gross na- 
tional product (GNP) per capita (in 
constant dollars) would increase 
more than two-and-a-half times. A 
thinker of talent and insight, 
Spengler both misconceived and 
underestimated the forces behind 
Western progress and just as clearly 
misconceived and overestimated 
the forces corrupting and eroding 
it. He was far from alone. 


The most popular explanations 
of Western prosperity are focused 
on science and invention. But why, 
if science and invention are a suffi- 
cient cause of national wealth, were 
not China and the Islamic nations, 
which were the leaders in science 
and mvention when the West turned 
from feudalism and entered into the 
modern era, the countries that es- 
caped from poverty to riches? An- 
other difficulty with these explana- 
tions is that science and invention 
are forms of knowledge which, one 
would think, are easily transferable 
from one society to another by lec- 
tures and the printed page. But the 
difficulty of transferring the keys to 
economic growth from the West to 
the Third World has proved far 
greater than the difficulty of teach- 
ing science. 

Another common explanation of 
the wealth of nations is that it is a 
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consequence of their natural re- 
sources or of their access to natural 
resources on favorable terms. Karl 
Marx, for example, attributed some 
of the new wealth of the West to its 
imperialist conquests and its com- 
mercial acquisitions of raw materi- 
als from overseas, beginning in the 
16th century. The late-1 9th-centu- 
ry imperialists of England, France, 
Germany, Italy, Belgium and Hol- 
land similarly argued the impor- 
tance of owning natural resources. 
But the prosperity of the Low 
Countries and Switzerland has long 
plagued these explanations. More 
recently, the phenomenal growth 
of Japan has hopelessly under- 
mined them. After World War II, 
other Western countries with limit- 
ed natural resources, and now with- 
out colonies, have persisted in 
growing richer while some Third 
World countries with extensive re- 
sources have lingered in poverty. 
Marx also, and more emphatical- 
ly, attributed Western economic 
growth to the driving force of a 
competitive economy that pressed 
capitalists to a frenzied pursuit of 
ever-larger sales and ever-larger 
profits, creating what was, even in 
his day, a formidable “capitalist en- 
gine.” He regarded Western tech- 
nology not as a separate source of 
growth, but as derived from this 
driven pursuit of personal riches. 
It is true that economic growth is 
unlikely to occur unless the economy 
is so organized that those who can 
bring about growth have incentives 
for doing so, and Marx was no doubt 
right in stressing the importance of 
the profit-and-loss incentives sup- 
plied by contemporary capitalism. But 
acentury after his death, when we can 
observe the Third World’s efforts to 
achieve growth, it has become evident 
that more than incentives are needed. 
Incentives cannot enable acommuni- 
ty to do what it does not know how to 
do. Knowledge and an institutional 
structure which gives incentives room 
to operate are at least as important. 
Some theorists attribute Western 
wealth to various forms of miscon- 
duct. Of these explanations, the most 
fundamental maintains that inequal- 
ities of income and wealth are unjust, 
but necessary to Western economic 
systems. Income and wealth inequal- 


ities, however, have occurred in earlı- 
er Western societies and in a great 
many non-Western societies without 
setting off advances in economic wel- 
fare comparable to those experienced 
by the West in the last five centuries. 
Indeed, many Third World countries 
today have far greater economic in- 
equalities than the United States. 
Several other explanations turn on 
the relations between Western coun- 
tries and economically less developed 
countries. While Marxists describe 
these relations as imperialism, colo- 
nialism is a slightly more neutral term 
for the relations between capitalist 
and other countries. The claim that 
Western economic advances arose from 
imperialism or colonialism is based 
partly on the fact that colonies provid- 
ed an additional market for the goods 
produced in the more advanced coun- 
tries. This line of thought cannot be 
pressed much beyond the benefits to 
the individual firms engaged in colo- 
nial trade. First, poor and undevel- 
oped countries do not as a rule pro- 
vide large markets in relation to the 
output of advanced economies. Mar- 
kets large enough to encourage a ma- 
jor expansion of production in ad- 
vanced countries are, almost by 
definition, markets in countries that 
are themselves economically advanced, 
though not necessarily industrialized. 
But the primary reason for doubt- 
ing imperialism as an adequate expla- 
nation for Western growth is the ab- 
sence of any general correlation 
between the magnitude and timing of 
Western countries’ economic growth 
and the magnitude and timing of 
their participation in imperialism. 
Imperialist Spain and Portugal did 
not achieve long-term growth; Swit- 
zerland and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, which did grow, were not impe- 
rialist; Germany and the United 
States, which achieved long-term 
growth, were latecomers to imperial- 
ism. Imperialist Britain and Holland 
grew, but they were already strong be- 
fore they became imperial powers, and 
they continued to grow after they 
gave up their empires. The 18th- and 
19th-century history of most imperi- 
alist countries makes their economic 
growth seem more a cause of imperi- 
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alism, stimulating overseas political 
adventures in the irresponsible exer- 
cise of new-found economic power, 
than its result. 


Each of these hypotheses—inequal- 
ities of wealth, monopolization of raw 
materials, exploitation of other popu- 
lations—seems inadequate to explain 
the West’s economic success. Where, 
then, can we find an explanation? 

The immediate sources of Western 
growth were innovations in trade, 
technology and organization, in com- 
bination with accumulation of capital, 
labor and applied natural resources. 
Innovation emerged as a significant 
factor in Western growth as early as 
the mid-15th century, and from the 
mid-18th century on it has been per- 
vasive and dominant. Innovation oc- 
curred in trading, production, prod- 
ucts, services, institutions and 
organization. The main characteris- 
tics of innovation—uncertainty, search, 
exploration, financial risk, experi- 
ment and discovery—have so perme- 
ated the West’s expansion of trade 
and development of natural resources 
as to make it virtually an additional 
factor of production. 


By the mid-19th century, Western 
societies had given their enterprises 
certain rights which can be viewed ei- 
ther as a grant of authority to make a 
number of decisions that had been made 
by political or religious authorities in 
most other societies, or as a grant of 
freedom from many common types of 
political or religious control. Four of 
these rights set the stage for economic 
growth based on innovation. First, in- 
dividuals were authorized to form busi- 
ness enterprises, with less and less po- 
litical restriction. The formation of 
enterprises was extensively restricted 
by lack of money, lack of talent or 
both, but not by lack of license from 
the political authorities nor by lack of 
ecclesiastical blessing. Second, enter- 
prises were authorized to acquire goods 
and hold them for resale at a profit or 
loss, again with little or no restriction. 
Third, enterprises were authorized to 
add activities and to switch from one 
line of activity to another that seemed 
more promising. Political or religious 
restriction arose only at the outer 


bounds of the numerous economic 
choices open to the enterprise: that is, 
a business enterprise was ordinarily 
free to decide the products or services 
it would make, how it would make 
them, the extent to which it would 
make them or buy them from other 
enterprises, how it would sell them 
and the prices it would charge. Final- 
ly, while the assets of the enterprise 
and such profits as it accumulated 
from its activities might be taxed at 
predetermined rates, its property 
came to be regarded as immune from 
arbitrary seizure or expropriation by 
the political authorities. 

In sum, the business enterprise had 
become a unit for making a wide range 
of economic decisions, and its gains 
and losses from the decisions were ex- 
pected to accrue to the enterprise or, 
less abstractly, to its owners. Virtually 
without thought or discussion, the 
West delegated to business enterprises 
the making of a decision basic in the 
innovation process: which ideas should 
be tested and which should be allowed 
to die. For economic innovation re- 
quires not only an idea, but an experl- 
mental test of the idea in laboratory, 
factory and market. Such tests are 
costly; they require resources and 
competence in engineering, manu- 
facturing and marketing, especially if 
the innovator is to capture the finan- 
cial rewards of the innovation. 

An essential aspect of the diffusion 
of authority over economic decisions 
generally, and innovational decisions 
in particular, was the emergence of 
markets. Likewise comparatively free 
of political and religious controls, 
markets became institutions for the 
resolution of the conflicts of interest 
among enterprises, consumers and em- 
ployees. As firms assumed a role in in- 
novation in addition to their more fa- 
miliar role as producers, markets 
assumed a role in innovation in addı- 
tion to their role in determining 
prices and allocating resources. Mar- 
kets determined who won the rewards 
of innovation. The response of the 
market was the test of success or fail- 
ure of an innovation. Governments 
could be asked to fund innovations 
that failed or seemed unlikely to suc- 
ceed in markets, but the appeals were 
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seldom successful except for military 
hardware, other products primarily 
of interest to governments and re- 
search into the public health or food 
supply. 

Competition also became involved 
in innovation. The market rewards of 
innovation depended largely on the 
innovator’s ability to charge a high 
price for a unique product or service 
until it could be imitated or supersed- 
ed by others. The rewards depended, 
in other words, on the innovator’s 
margin of time over imitators and suc- 
cessors. Given the multiplicity of 
Western enterprises, the possibility of 
forming new ones and the possibility 
that old ones could shift to new activi- 
ties, the process of gaining the re- 
wards of innovative ideas takes on the 
characteristics of a race, informal but 
still competitive. The competitive na- 
ture of the process was intensified by 
the Western practice of leaving the 
losers to bear their own losses, which 
were often substantial. This use of a 
competitive spur to stimulate change 
was a marked departure from tradi- 
tion, for societies and their rulers 
have almost always strongly resisted 
change unless it enhanced the ruler’s 
own power and well-being. 


It is not difficult to trace the out- 
lines of the development in the West 
of what amounted toa growth system. 
The change from the coherent, fully 
integrated feudal society of the late 
Middle Ages to the plural society of 
18th-century Europe involved a relax- 
ation of political and ecclesiastical 
control of all spheres of life, including 
not only the economy, but also science, 
art, literature, music and education. 

This relaxation of political control 
over the economic sphere took sever- 
al forms. There was an increase in the 
volume of trade at unregulated prices, as 
distinguished from trade at prices de- 
termined by political authority. This 
trade and its profits helped produce a 
merchant class who lived by buying 
and selling, as distinguished from one 
selling products they had made with 
their own hands. There was likewise a 
weakening of guild and government 
control over starting new businesses. 
In England, particularly, where the 
guilds’ charters gave them authority 
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over entry into particular lines of 
trade or manufacture within a town 
or borough, aggressive individuals 
could and did evade guild authority 
by establishing enterprises in the 
countryside or in other towns or bor- 
oughs. There was no sudden repeal of 
price controls or general deregula- 
tion movement; rather, in a develop- 
ment traceable from 12th-century 
northern Italy, enterprising mer- 
chants and artisans searched out 
more and more opportunities for rel- 
atively unregulated trade and manu- 
facture until, by the end of the 18th 
century, the older forms of trade by 
“regulated companies” of merchants 
or artisans had become moribund. 

As merchants succeeded more and 
more in escaping political control, 
they ventured into trade in more com- 
modities and between more places. 
The early long-distance trading voy- 
ages, which brought exotic products 
back to European ports from the mys- 
terious East, were enormously profit- 
able when they were successful—scan- 
dalously so, to some observers. For 
purposes of understanding the elements 
of Western growth, nothing could be 
more revealing than the early mer- 
chants’ discovery of the enormous re- 
wards to be reaped from introducing 
these new products that were popular 
with buyers and had no immediate 
competitors. 

The merchants gained wealth by be- 
ing first with a novel import. When, a 
little later, enterprising artisans be- 
gan to circumvent guild restrictions 
by setting up large shops outside guild 
Jurisdiction, they extended the mer- 
chants’ formula of being first, this 
time to being first with a lower-cost 
method of production. Late in the 
18th century, during the Industrial 
Revolution, this same formula of 
competing with the status quo by new, 
lower-cost methods of production 
was applied by introducing more 
power and powered machinery to 
production processes. 

Innovation by devising and manu- 
facturing new products was nota high 
road to great wealth so long as the ın- 
dividual inventor produced on a small 
scale. There were new products be- 
fore the factory system—from im- 
proved wagons and carriages to im- 
proved clocks and watches. But what 
the inventive watchmaker or other ar- 
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tisan could collect in premium prices, 
however superior the product might 
be, did not add up to a great fortune, 
simply because the total quantity each 
sold was small. That changed with the 
introduction of the factory system of 
production. 

In most societies, new products 
have tended to be of more interest to 
the rich than to the poor. It is an oddi- 
ty of Western economic growth that, 
while it made some individuals ex- 
tremely rich, it benefited the lifestyle 
of the very rich much less than it bene- 
fited the lifestyle of the less well-off. 
Innovations that reduced the cost of 
producing goods did not appreciably 
change the lifestyle of people who 
were abundantly able to pay preinno- 
vation prices, and the most lucrative 
new products were those with a mar- 
ket among the many, rather than among 
the few. Thus the first textile factories 
produced fabrics of inferior quality, 
which the rich did not want, and, a 
century later, the great automobile 
fortune was Henry Ford’s not Henry 
Royce’s. The very rich were as well- 
housed, -clothed and -adorned in 1885 
as in 1985. The real point to under- 
standing why the benefits of Western 
growth were so widely diffused is that 
the West’s system of economic growth 
offered its largest financial rewards to 
innovators who improved the lifestyle 
not of the wealthy few, but of the less 
wealthy many. 


It is one thing to know that both in- 
dividual and social wealth flow gener- 
ously from introducing lower-cost 
methods of producing old goods or 
from introducing new products, and 
it is quite another thing to know how 
to go about generating the required 
advances in method and product. For 
this, the Western growth system 
needed a source of invention. The de- 
velopment of this source followed two 
roughly parallel paths. 

Inthe 17thcentury, the West devel- 
oped a mode of scientific procedure 
conventionally associated with Gali- 
leo and Francis Bacon. It was based 
upon observation, reason and experi- 
ment. This system enabled scientists 
specializing in widely different disci- 
plines to accept and use each other’s 
results. By the close of the 17th centu- 
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ry, the scale of the Wests scientific ef- 
fort was already overwhelmingly greater 
than in any contemporary or earlier cul- 
ture, and so was the Wests progress in 
understanding natural phenomena. 

Today, we recognize a rough divi- 
sion between pure science, which de- 
velops explanations for natural phe- 
nomena, and industrial science, which 
develops commercial products and pro- 
duction processes. Late in the 19th 
century, the paths of pure science and 
industrial technology converged in the 
fields of chemistry, electricity and bi- 
ology. The earlier artisan-inventors 
of industry gave way to professional 
scientists, simply because industry 
was now working with phenomena 
which could be understood only in 
terms of the explanations devised by 
pure science. It was not so much that 
the possibilities of artisan invention 
were exhausted as that the expansion 
of science had opened a new world of 
professional invention. 

The only known device for resolv- 
ing the uncertainties surrounding 
any given innovation proposal is ex- 
perimentation up to and including 
the manufacture and marketing of a 
product. Such experiments are cost- 
ly; on the other hand, the failure to 
undertake them precludes the possi- 
bility of innovation. The West has 
threaded its way between the horns of 
this dilemma by what amounts to a 
form of insurance. Authority to un- 
dertake an innovation is diffused 
among a comparatively large number 
of firms and individuals who can 
bring together the required money 
and talent, thus reducing the risk that 
a desirable proposal may be rejected 
because of a viewpoint peculiar to a 
single decision maker. Along with the 
authority goes the responsibility: the 
innovator bears the losses of failed ex- 
periments and gains the benefits of 
the successful ones. 

This system of diffusion of author- 
ity, experimentation and responsibil- 
ity presupposes an ownership relation 
between the holders of authority to 
innovate and the required funds, lab- 
oratories, factories and distribution 
systems. Thus, the Wests system of 
innovation is interwoven, probably 
beyond separation, with its system of 
private-property rights. 
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By Steven Prokesch 


The stereotypical view of “family 
businesses” sees them as small-scale 
enterprises—restaurants, clothing 
stores, neighborhood grocers—in 
contrast to large imposing 
corporations. Some of America’s most 
profitable and long-lasting companies, 
however, are owned and managed by 
individual families, in many cases the 
descendants of the companies’ founders. 
As economic journalist Steven 

Prokesch of The New York Times notes 
in this article, these family companies 
are big businesses now, accounting for 
more than half the jobs in the United 
States and for thousands of millions of 
dollars in sales each year. Management 
experts are coming to believe that the 
19th-century values of these famıly- 
owned corporations may be the secrets 
of their success: concern for their 
employees, involvement in the 
communities where their offices and 
factories are located, pride in the quality 
of their products (which often bear the 
family name). Prokesch points out an 
ironic fact: surveys show that American 
consumers now believe that products 
manufactured by family businesses are 
of higher quality than those made by other 
companies. This attitude of course may 
reflect something of another strong tr end 
in American society—a reaffirmation of 
belief in the family and its values. 


As old as America itself, the family 
business is being rediscovered as the 
embodiment of the management prac- 
tices and business values needed to 
help U.S. industries regain their 
competitive edge. 

The best family companies have 
long cared about product quality, 
treated employees with respect and 
focused on more lasting concerns than 
the next quarter’s results. These 
values, business critics say, are ex- 
actly what Japan has cultivated and 
America has generally neglected. 
“There is a tremendous amount of 
interest in family businesses,” says 
James O'Toole, a management pro- 
fessor at the University of Southern 
California. “If you start looking at 
well-run companies that have been 
around for a long time, you often 
find they are the work of a single in- 
dividual or a family.” 

Family businesses, large and 
small, account for a majority of the 


jobs in the United States and for 


nearly half of all that America pro- 
duces. Many, of course, are very 
small. But a great many of the larg- 
est and best-known businesses in 
the United States are also family- 
owned. The family empires include 
Cargill, the dominant force in grain 
trading; S.C. Johnson & Son, popu- 
larly known as Johnson Wax; Estée 
Lauder, the cosmetics and fragrances 
company; Levi Strauss, the compa- 
ny that invented blue jeans; and 
Bechtel, the construction giant. Ta- 
basco sauce, Mars candy bars, 
Stroh’s beer and Schwinn bicycles 
are also made by family companies. 

Families also hold sway over 
many large companies whose stock 
is traded on the open market. The 
family influence at companies such 
as E.I. du Pont de Nemours, the 
chemicaland plastics multinational, 
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he owners of Bixler’s 

Jewelers in Easton, 
Pennsylvania, stand in 
their store under a por- 
trait of Christian Bixler 
lll, who founded the busi- 
ness in 1785. Since 
then, six generations of 
Bixler’s descendants 
have operated this suc- 
cessful family-owned 
enterprise. 
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The diffusion of authority to initi- 
ate innovations served also as the 
Wests way of guarding against a 
chronic menace to innovative change— 
the interest of the status quo in sup- 
pressing innovation. An innovation will 
seldom be authorized or financed by 
government or corporate officials 
whose careers would be adversely af- 
fected by the success of the proposal. 
Sometimes the success of an innova- 
tion means the end of an entire indus- 
try, entailing large capital losses as 
well as the loss to its employees of 
their human capital of training and 
experience. The opposition to inno- 
vation can be, and has been, very 
powerful. 

We have stressed innovation in 
technology as a major element in the 
West's growth system. But innovation 
in organization also played a part 
worth emphasizing; indeed, it can be 
reasonably argued that the West's 
success in technological innovation is 


attributable to its success in organiza- 
tional innovation. 

From the 15th century on, changes 
in the internal economic organization 
of Western societies proliferated. Lat- 
er, the Industrial Revolution of the 
late 18th century made it necessary to 
devise new modes of organization for 
new kinds of economic enterprise. 
The problem was not simply one of le- 
gal forms—corporate, partnership or 
proprietorship. There were also the 
more novel problems of devising ways 
to organize groups of workers much 
larger in number than those em- 
ployed in artisan shops and special- 
ized to many more skills, of finding 
ways to minimize the risks of investing 
great blocks of capital in one enter- 
prise, of deciding what different lines 
of business should be combined in 
one enterprise and of protecting the 
interests of owners in enterprises in- 
creasingly managed by hired profes- 
sionals. By continuing experiment, 
the West found solutions to these 
problems. The solutions were often 
transient, but the experimental pro- 
cess by which they were found proved 
basic to Western economic advance. 

As the economies of Western coun- 
tries have grown, they have constant- 
ly modified the size and structure of 
their enterprise organizations. The 
size of enterprises and their form of 
organization had to be adapted to the 
new environment of factory, railroads 
and the apparatus of urbanization: 
transport, gas and electricity. In addi- 
tion, the competitive element within 
Western economies, particularly rivalry 
for the rewards of being first with in- 
novations, led enterprises to try to dif- 
ferentiate themselves from other en- 
terprises in ways that carried a 
competitive advantage. ‘This combi- 
nation of necessary adaptation to a 
changing environment and competi- 
tive attempts at self-differentiation 
has produced a striking diversity in 
the size, economic functions and or- 
ganizational forms of enterprises. 


In summary, then, the underlying 
source of the West’s ability to attract 
the lightning of economic revolutions 
was a unique use of experimentation 
in technology and organization to 
harness resources to the satisfaction 
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of human wants. The key elements of 
the system were the wide diffusion of 
the authority and resources necessary 
to experiment, an absence of more 
than rudimentary political and reli- 
gious restrictions on experiment and 
incentives that combined ample re- 
wards for success with a risk of severe 
penalties for failing to experiment. 

The experiments embraced not sim- 
ply the abstract creation of a new 
product or service or a new organiza- 
tional device, but also the testing of 
the product or service by actually of- 
fering it for public use. This type of 
experiment required an economic sector 
with autonomy from political inter- 
vention, in which experiments could 
be tried and results used with little 
outside interference. Experimentation 
generated great diversity in the size 
and type of both enterprises and mar- 
kets. This diversity in economic life, 
like the diversity in biosystems, is im- 
portant not for its own sake but be- 
cause it is an earmark of successful ad- 
aptation and full utilization of the 
resources available. 

The West’s economic system in- 
volved, and indeed required, a divi- 
sion of labor among the political, reli- 
gious, scientific and economic spheres 
of social life, which allowed each the 
degree of autonomy needed to enable 
it to concentrate on its own affairs 
with much less interference from the 
others than has been common in oth- 
er societies. The result was not just an 
improvement in the conduct of econom- 
ic affairs, but also in the conduct of po- 
litical, religious and scientific affairs. 

Initially, the West’s achievement of 
autonomy stemmed from a relaxation, 
or a weakening, of political and relı- 
gious controls, giving other departments 
of social life the opportunity to ex- 
periment with change. Growth is, of 
course, a form of change, and growth 
is impossible when change is not per- 
mitted. And successful change re- 
quires a large measure of freedom to 
experiment. A grant of that kind of 
freedom costs a society’s rulers their 
feeling of control, as ıf they were con- 
ceding to others the power to deter- 
mine the society’s future. The great 
majority of societies, past and pres- 
ent, have not allowed it. Nor have 
they escaped from poverty. € 
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may have lessened over the decades 
as the family’s holdings have dwin- 
dled or been diffused among the 
generations. Yetin many large com- 
panies families that own as little as 
15 percent of the stock still remain 
dominant by holding prominent man- 
agement positions, seats on the 
board of directors and special stock- 
voting privileges. 





By this measure, communications 
giants including Dow Jones & Com- 
pany, the Times Mirror Company, 
the Washington Post Company and 
the New York Times Company re- 
main family companies. The Corning 
Glass Works, one of the oldest en- 


terprises in the United States, is 
headed by a fifth-generation mem- 
ber of the Houghton family, which 
founded the company. Descendants 
of the founders are still in charge at 
Anheuser-Busch brewery; Marriott, 

















the hotel and restaurant conglomer- 
ate; and McDonnell Douglas, mak- 
ers of aircraft. 

A growing number of universities— 
including Brigham Young, Pennsylva- 
nia, Southern California and Yale— 
are offering programs and sponsoring 
research on family business. Major 
corporations in many industries are 
trying to create family-like environ- 
ments in their factories and offices in 
an attempt to get employees to work 
harder and smarter. 

Books singing the praises of family 
business are starting to appear. In The 
Big Time: The Harvard Business Schools 
Most Successful Class and How It Shaped 
America, by journalist Laurence Shames, 
one member of the famous class of 
1949 suggests that American industry 
might be much better off today if it 
had fewer of the sort of high-powered 
executives that Harvard turned out 
and more family-run companies “driven 
by a value system that’s an extension 
of family values. 

True or not, the public believes that 
products manufactured by family busi- 
nesses are of higher quality than those 
made by companies that are not fam- 
ily affairs, according to a study of 
lar ge and medium-size companies by 


John L. Ward, a professor of private 


enterprise at Loyola University of 
Chicago. 

In a sharp departure from the 
1960s and °70s, droves of ambitious 
young people are now returning to 
the fold of their families’ businesses, 
both large and small. As restructur- 
ings, mergers and acquisitions have 
swept American corporations, tens of 
thousands of white-collar jobs have 
been eliminated and it has become 
much tougher to climb the corporate 
ladder. And these events have coin- 
cided with a surge in demand for 
young managers at the family busi- 
nesses created after World War II, 
whose founders are approac hing re- 
tirement age. “There is a perception 
that opportunities may not be as great 
in big corporations,” says Peter Davis, 
the director of executive education at 
the University of Pennsylvania’s 
Wharton School and a leadi ng au- 
thority on family business. 

At the same time, America’s infatu- 
ation with the entrepreneur has 
turned family businesses—the vast 
majority of which are small or medi- 
um-sized companies—into respect- 














able places to work. Only a decade 
ago, business-school graduates who 
entered their families’ businesses 
were often dismissed by their class- 
mates as people who could not make it 
in the real world. Now their class- 
mates are more likely to view them 
with envy. 

In interviews, several young men 
and women who had decided to go 
into their family businesses cited not 
only the security—always an allure— 
but also the opportunities to attain 
higher positions, wield more respon- 


sibility, earn more money and, of 


course, someday own the show. Lisa 
M. Witomski, who worked at the Pills- 
bury Company, the food-product gi- 
ant, for two years before she joined 
her family’s business, says, “When 
you're working for a company like 
Pillsbury, the chances of reaching the 
top are very slim. There’s security 
working for your family business.” 

Family businesses are especially at- 
tractive to women, experts say, be- 
cause of their limited success In pene- 
trating the senior ranks of most large, 
publicly held corporations. In big 
companies, “women feel only lip ser- 
vice is given to them regarding pro- 
motions and growth,” says Matilde 
Salganicoff, a psychologist and fam- 
ily-business consultant who runs a 
workshop at the Wharton School for 
women in family businesses. A study 
of 91 women who attended the Whar- 
ton workshop found that women in 
family-owned businesses earn more 
money and hold higher management 
positions than do women at publicly 
held, nonfamily corporations. 

Many young men and women also 
believe that their families’ businesses 
are more willing than nonfamily cor- 
porations to accommodate their life- 
styles and values. “There is a resur- 
gence of the desire for family ties,” 
says Abraham Zaleznik, a psychoana- 
lyst and professor at the Harvard 
Business School, “especially given the 
impersonal and superficial human 
relationships perceived to exist in 
large corporations.” 

But Zaleznik and many other ex- 
perts say that those who return to 
family businesses should beware. Of 
59 families who operate businesses 
that were studied by a University of 
Minnesota research team, 52 report- 
ed tension or stress in their relation- 
ships because of their business in- 


volvement. Family businesses have to 
deal with the generational disputes, 
sibling rivalries and the jealousies and 
tensions that divide so many families, 
in addition to normal business prob- 
lems. And in a family business, the 
death of the patriarch may not just be 
a personal trauma, but may set off a 
power struggle for control of the 
business. 

The current fascination with family 
businesses, however, runs deeper than 
the public’s love of a good family spat. 
It is also an appreciation of their val- 
ues. At Levi Strauss, S.C. Johnson, 
Marriott, the outdoor-goods supplier 
L.L. Bean and other widely admired 
family companies, concern with qual- 
ity, employees and the communities in 
which they have roots are not fads to 
be adopted today and abandoned to- 
morrow. They are family values 
handed down from one generation to 
the next, and preserving them is often 
deemed as important as anything else. 

Leon L. Bean, who founded the 74- 
year-old mail-order house that bears 
his name, died in 1967. But his grand- 
son, Leon A. Gorman, the company’s 
president, keeps alive the founder's 
tenet that the customer is always 
right. Even temporary employees go 
through a training program that in- 
cludes a film on “L.L.” and his philos- 
ophy. And to this day, dissatisfied 
Bean customers have the same priv- 
ilege as those who bought L.L.’s 
original Maine hunting shoes: they 
may return merchandise with no 
questions asked. 

San Francisco’s Levi Strauss & 
Company is widely known for phi- 
lanthropy and enlightened treat- 
ment of its employees. For Robert 
D. Haas, the president and chief ex- 
ecutive, and his cousin Peter Haas 
Jr., a company executive and direc- 
tor, these are not beliefs learned at 
business school, but the values with 
which these two great-great-grand- 
nephews of the founder, Levi 
Strauss, were raised. Both were ex- 
pected when growing up to donate 
a portion of their allowance to chari- 
ties. And when Robert’s father, 
Walter Haas Jr., was running the 
company, the kinds of business-re- 
lated matters he discussed at home 
were the company’s moves to inte- 








grate its plants in the then-segregat- 
ed South or the ashtray that a work- 
er had brought him from the Ken- 
tucky Derby. “What I drew from 
that was there aren’t big and little 
people, just people, in an organiza- 
tion, and everybody counts,” Rob- 
ert Says. 

Certainly not all family business- 
es are well run. The Marriott Cor- 
poration ranks as one of the best- 
managed hotel and food-service 
companies around, but J. Willard 





he L.L. Bean store in 

Freeport, Maine, is re- 
nowned for its outdoor 
and sporting apparel. In 
1912, Leon L. Bean be- 
gan on a small scale, sell- 
ing hunting shoes by 
mail. Under his grandson, 
Leon Gorman, the mail- 
order house has expand- 
ed greatly, but retains 
its reputation as a compa- 
ny that cares about sat- 
isfying every customer. 
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Marriott Jr., its chairman and the 
son of its founder, says it took him 
20 years to ease out unproductive 
relatives and family friends. 

Some of the most venerable fam- 
ily-controlled or -run businesses— 
including Levi Strauss, S.C. John- 
son, Corning Glass Works and the 
Weyerhaeuser Company, the timber 
and wood-products giant—have had 
their share of troubles in recent 
years. To varying degrees, all four 
allowed bureaucracies to take root, 
tolerated mediocre or sloppy perfor- 
mance and were slow to adapt to 
changes in their industries. As a re- 
sult, some of these companies - 
to restructure extensively and 
couple had to resort to layoffs. 

Some management experts insist 
that the larger, publicly traded family 
companies tend to outperform their 
competitors over the long haul. “If I’d 
want to make a quick killing, I’d prob- 
ably not invest in them,” Professor 
O’Toole of the University of South- 
ern California says of family compa- 
nies. “But if I wanted to have a secure 
investment that I could pass on to my 
grandchildren, I probably would.” 

Chief executives of nonfamily cor- 
porations, of course, often argue that 
they would like to take a long-term 
view of their business. They want to 
take more risks in developing new 
products, they say, and they would 
show more commitment to their em- 
ployees and communities if they 
could. The stock exchange on Wall 
Street, with its pressure to keep up 
earnings, is the villain, they say. 

Most family businesses, though, 
also have to contend with pressure to 
increase short-term earnings. Many 
have stock that is publicly traded. 
Even privately held family companies 
often have passive investors to worry 
about: relatives and foundations who 
may have no interest in management 
but plenty of interest in the dividends 


that their stock pays. Yet many of 


these companies believe they answer 
to a higher authority—to family tradi- 
tions and the communities in which 
they live and conduct business. 

That was a key reason why the de- 
scendants of Levi Strauss recently 
bought up all the shares of the com- 
pany’s stock after it had been a public- 
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T his courtyard of- 
fers a pleasant 
lunch setting for 
employees at the 
Levi Strauss & Com- 
pany headquarters in 
San Francisco. The 
great-great- 
grandnephews of 
Levi Strauss current- 
ly run the corpora- 
tion, which has long 
been known for its 
blue jeans and, de- 
spite its large size, 
for its enlightened 
treatment of 
employees. 
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mployees ofthe | 
McDonnell Doug- 
las Corporation— 
producers of air- 
craft, satellite equip- 
ment and computer | 
networks—gather in 
front of a plane 
they have just built 
at the Long Beach, 
California, plant. 
Members of the Mc- 
Donnell and Doug- 
las families head the 
=~» company, which 
was formed in 1967 
AAAAAAAAAAY by the merger of two 
T | : i ende 
businesses. | 
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pian geneticists 
from Cargill, Inc., 
measure the 
growth of anew grain 
hybrid. William Wal- 
lace Cargill opened 
his first grain eleva- 
tor in 1865. The Min- 
nesota-based agri- 
cultural-products 
7 cone is now one 
i of the biggest pri- 
it watety held busi- | 
nesses in the world, | 
vr with annual sales of 
Me $32,000 million. 
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Courtesy New York Stock Exchange 


n the trad- 

Oins floor of 

the New York Stock 
Exchange on Wall 
Street, brokers get 
their information 
from the Dow Jones 
figures on com- 
puter screens. Mil- 
lions of investors 
around the world 
also rely on the 
Dow Jones Aver- 
age, The Wall 
Street Journal, Bar- 
ron’s and other 
products of Dow 
Jones & Compa- 
ny. CharlesDow and 
Edward Jones 
joined forces in 
1882 to provide 
business news to 
New York City 
stockbrokers. 
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ly traded company for 14 years. The 
family feared that Levi—and its long 
history of placing social concerns 
above profits—would fall victim to the 
acquisition wars sweeping corporate 
America, Robert D. Haas says. 
Although Marriott has grown in 
the past 59 years from a single root- 
beer stand to a giant with annual sales 
of $4.24 thousand million, its philoso- 


phy has not changed. “Take care of 


employees and customers,” J. Willard 
Marriott says. “My father knew if he 
had happy employees, he would have 
happy customers and then that would 
result in a good bottom line.” 

Other family companies view their 
responsibility to employees with 
equal importance. The century-old 
Johnson Wax—one of the largest fam- 
ily-owned and -run companies, with 
yearly sales of two thousand million 
dollars—was one of the first compa- 
nies in America to give its employees 
paid vacations, pensions, profit-shar- 
ing and group life insurance. And it 
sull has a no-layoff policy. 

Herman Miller Inc., an office-fur- 
niture company, has a program that 
encourages workers (or “participative 
owners” as it calls them) to suggest 
ways to lower costs and raise produc- 
tivity by giving them a portion of the 
savings. All of its 3000 full-time em- 
ployees who have been with the com- 
pany a year or more are shareholders. 

While many other apparel compa- 
nies have moved production overseas, 
where labor costs are much lower, the 
Phillips-Van Heusen Corporation 
maintains half of its production in the 
United States. “These pe ople have 
wor ked for this company for genera- 
tions,” Lawrence S S. Phillips, the com- 
pany’s president and the great-grand- 
son of the Polish immigrant who 
started the company by selling wool- 
en shirts to Pennsylvani: 1 coal miners, 
says with emotion. 

Passions run equally high when 
family-business executives talk about 
the products and services their com- 
panies provide. Why do they seem to 
care more about their products than 
other companies? And why do consum- 


ers perceive their products to be of 


higher quality than those that nonfami- 
ly companies turn out? “It’s your name 
on the product, ” says Professor Ward 
of Loyola. “It’s your pride. It’s your 
integrity. It’s your love. That’s why.” + 
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Jeff Zaruba, courtesy Marriott Corporation 


he Marriott 

Marquis ho- 

tel in New York City 
is one of the 149 
hotels operated by 
the Marriott Cor- 
poration. The busi- 
ness has grown 
from J. Willard Mar- 
riott’s soft-drink 
stand in Washing- 
ton, D.C., to be- 
come America’s 
largest hotelier, in 
addition to operat- 
ing restaurants 
and food services. 
The founder’s son 
is now president of 
the company. 
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THE FUTURE: 


Ihe 
ECONOMIC 
Landscape 
IN 2001 





By Murray L. Weidenbaum 


Each month, the U.S. Government 
releases statistics of the “leading 
economic indicators” detailing rates of 
inflation, employment, industrial 
production, the balance of trade and 
other data that help economists forecast 
the performance of businesses over the 
next year. But what about long-term 
trends? What will the American 
economy be like in the next century? In 
the following article, economist 
Murray L. Weidenbaum prophesies the 
nation’s business atmosphere in the 
year 2001 and sees a number of 
optimistic trends: improved worker 
efficiency, increased quality of goods, 
benefits of vigorous foreign 
competition, and rising investment in 
research and development. Dramatic 
disruptions such as a decline in 
manufacturing are unlikely in 
Weidenbaum's view. As he says, 
"Americans are not all destined to be 
employees of fast-food chains or 
knowledge workers plugged into 
mighty computers.” This sanguine 
outlook testifies to the resilience and 
durability of the bedrock of American 
business, free enterprise. 

Weidenbaum served as chairman of 
the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers in 1981 and 1982. He is 
director of the Center for the Study of 
American Business at Washington 
University in St. Louis and author of 
Business, Government, and the Public. 
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The environment facing American 
business in the year 2001 will be much 
closer to today’s than most people think. 
All the talk of new frontiers, megatrend 
shocks, negative-sum economies and oth- 
er melodramatic buzzwords needs to 
be taken with a massive dose of salt. 

The basic reason for emphasizing the 
continuity of American institutions is 
that we do not live in a linear world. 
Trends in economic performance do 
not unfold indefinitely in a straight 
line. After taking a step or two for- 
ward, we usually follow with a step or 
two backward. Counterpressures arise 
to arrest or modify or even reverse 
seemingly durable current trends. In 
areal sense, the American economy is 
Newtonian, at least to the extent that 
most important actions generate 
counteractions. 

Thus, the dramatic conclusions 
that generate headlines and fill best- 
seller lists may be fun as mind-stretch- 
ers, but they are not likely to corre- 
spond closely to tomorrow’s reality. 
During the remainder of the 20th 
century, the United States is not going 
to become just a service economy. 
Americans are not all destined to be 
employees of fast-food chains or knowl- 
edge workers plugged into mighty 
computers. Nor is the corporation 
likely to become a social-service orga- 
nization, replacing entrepreneurs and 
risk-bearing with high-minded civic 
attitudes. 

Of course, change is in the offing, 
to the extent that every age is a time of 
transition. But a mere 14 years from 
now, when the world crosses the her- 
alded time barrier into the 21st centu- 
ry, the economic environment in the 
United States will be quite recogniz- 

able to any Rip Van Winkle of 1987 
who is suddenly awakened by whatev- 
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er noisy celebrations may be taking 
place. To draw a simple but accurate 
parallel, today’s economy is far more 
like that of 1973, 14 years ago, than 
like the wild and woolly world of 
networking constellations that sci- 
ence-fiction prognosticators were 
then forecasting. There will always be 
a robust bull market for glib and exag- 
gerated forebodings. 

Nevertheless, let us try to make 
things more difficult for the big think- 
ers who express their thoughts in dra- 
matic absolutes. Let us demolish a few 
myths. For starters, the sun is not set- 
ting on U.S. manufacturing. In a 
journalistic version of Gresham’s 
Law—that bad money causes good 
money to be hoarded and thus taken 
out of circulation—it seems that bad 
news drives out the good. The nega- 
tive news of individual factory clos- 
ings has obscured the positive fact 
that industrial production in the 
United States reached a high in the 
fall of 1985, according to Federal Re- 
serve Board statistics. In fact, manu- 
facturing’s share of gross domestic 
production has held steady at about 
25 percent for the past 30 years. Man- 
ufacturing in the United States is re- 
fusing to oblige the forecasters of 
doom and gloom. The economic nay- 
sayers confused a short-term cyclical 
downturn—anda sharp one did occur 
in 1981 and 1982—with a new long- 
term negative trend that is now no- 
where in sight. 

Important feedback effects that are 
currently taking place make a strong 
manufacturing base in the United 
States through the end of the century 
more likely. Those positive effects 
arise from such diverse factors as the 
recent recession, intense internation- 
al competition and rapidly expanding 
defense spending. The resulting forces 
all point in the same direction and re- 
inforce one another: 

(1) A variety of tough managerial 
actions that will reduce the cost of 
producing and marketing goods and 
services in the United States. 

(2) A new awareness of personal re- 
sponsibility on the part of the individ- 
ual workers for the quality of products 
and services, and of the importance of 
doing it right the first time. 

(3) More rapid growth in private- 
sector and government research and 
development (R&D), the basic fuel for 
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innovation and technical progress. 

Foreign competition has most nota- 
bly forced American business to be- 
come more efficient and reduce the 
domestic cost of production. The pro- 
voked changes, often painful, in- 
clude stripping away layers of man- 
agement, reducing labor costs and 
undertaking fundamental corporate 
restructuring. Such changes make 
companies more efficient and their 
products less expensive, laying a 
foundation for economic growth that 
contradicts the pessimistic point of 
view. 

A dramatic example of measurable 
efficiency improvementis in the labor 
market. The 54 labor strikes involving 
1000 or more workers in the United 
States during 1985 were the fewest 
since such statistics were first com- 
piled in 1947. In addition, the 
324,000 workers involved in the 
strikes were the fewest on record. The 
U.S. economy is enjoying a sustained 
period of domestic labor harmony. 

While there has been relative peace 
on the labor front, import penetration 
has been sparking a war on other costs. 
For instance, many U.S. firms are us- 
ing the Japanese “just-in-time” inven- 
tory system to reduce the amount of 
unassembled parts in factories. More 
painful is the downsizing of manufac- 
turing operations. 

Some consumer-oriented American 
companies are accelerating the pace of 
product change to take advantage of 
their proximity to large markets at 
home and superior knowledge of fash- 
ions and tastes. Simultaneously, the 
composition of capital spending has 
shifted away from merely addıng pro- 
ductive capacity toward replacing ex- 
isting machinery and facilities with 
more efficient equipment. The out- 
lays for new plants and equipment de- 
voted to computers and high-tech ın- 
struments rose from $28 thousand 
million in 1970 to $142 thousand mil- 
lion in 1983. Such changes cut the 
unit cost of production rather than 
expanding the total amount of product. 

The revived concern with improv- 
ing quality in American industry is in- 
creasing the personal responsibility of 
individual workers and managers for 
the quality of work they do or directly 
supervise. Pushed by foreign compe- 
tition, many U.S. companies are dis- 
covering that product quality rests pri- 


marily with the workers on the front 
lines of production, rather than in 
separate quality-control departments. 
By reducing the portion of produc- 
tion that has to be reworked, the new 
quality-control efforts frequently re- 
sult in substantial cost savings, as well 
as in increased consumer satisfaction. 

The private sector is emerging as 
a more important source of financ- 
ing for research and development 
than is the federal government. Yet 
both the private and public trends 
of R&D spending have been point- 
ing sharply upward in recent years. 
Recent defense spending has rein- 
forced this upward movement in the 
sponsorship and performance of sci- 
entific applications and high-tech- 
nology research. Future results of 
recent R&D investments will proba- 
bly be quite positive, creating vari- 
ous new product lines and perhaps 
even several promising new indus- 
tries with high growth potential. 

None of these three factors—cost 
curtailment, quality enhancement or 
R&D investment—yields quick or 
dramatic changes. Yet the cumula- 
tive and interactive effects that they 
generate are likely to endure. All of 
these changes work in the same di- 
rection—toward generating new and 
better products that will result in 
more orders, production, employ- 
ment, income and profits for Amer- 
ican investors, managers and work- 
ers. These developments are no 
guarantee that the United States 
will not experience another reces- 
sion during the late 1980s. But they 
do make for a brighter outlook for 
the 1990s. Recessions are likely to 
be shorter and periods of recovery 
longer than in the 1970s. 

But these positive developments are 
not inevitable. Pressures to reduce 
the federal government's budget defi- 
cit may result in raising the tax bur- 
den on saving and investment, which 
are basic factors for economic 
growth. Another round of govern- 
ment regulations could raise the 
cost of compliance, and deter invest- 
ment and innovation. Moreover, a 
shift in federal budget priorities 
from defense programs to social- 
welfare transfer payments could 


dampen the upward trend in R&D 
spending. 

Yet the three key forces making 
for enhanced competitiveness appear 
to have considerable momentum, 
and the prospects for their durabil- 
ity are quite bright. 

A second myth that needs to be 
demolished is that all the new jobs 
being created are in high-tech in- 
dustries, for which only a small part 
of the U.S. labor force is trained. 
Here, a preoccupation with percent- 
ages can be extremely misleading. It 
is true that over this decade the most 
rapid rates of growth in job creation 
are expected to occur in such occu- 
pations as data-processing mechan- 
ics, computer operators and program- 
mers, and servicers of office 
machines. On reflection, it is easy to 
achieve large percentage increases 
when one starts from relatively 
small bases. 

But it is in the more traditional 
jobareas that by far the largest abso- 
lute increases in new jobs will occur 
in the 1980s and beyond. To be sure, 
the fact that more than 100,000 new 
computer programmers will be need- 
ed in the current decade is impres- 
sive. (It will constitute a 72 percent 
increase.) But their absolute num- 
bers are overwhelmed by the estimat- 
ed demand for an additional 1.3 
million secretaries, typists and of- 
fice clerks during the same period. 
Likewise, the estimated increase ın 
data-processing mechanics (77,000, or 
92 percent) represents a fraction of 
the 206,000 automotive mechanics 
expected to be added to the Ameri- 
can work force during the 1980s. 

Another myth gaining wide accep- 
tance is that a wave of hostile corpo- 
rate takeovers is rapidly engulfing 
American business. The fear is grow- 
ing that a relatively few behemoths 
will control the American business 
scene. Corporate restructurings are 
becoming commonplace. In the 18 
months from January 1984 to mid- 
1985, nearly 400 of the 850 largest 
corporations in the Fortune magazine 
tabulations underwent some type of 
restructuring—acquisition, divestiture, 
spin-off, stock buy-back and so on. 
Yet, according to business analyst 
James Balog of the investment bank- 
ing firm Drexel Burnham Lambert, only 
52 of these moves were either direct 


or indirect results of takeover threats. 
Also, 33 units were spun off into sepa- 
rate companies valued at $15.8 thou- 
sand million in the aggregate. 

The steel industry furnishes a co- 
gent example. It has shut down some 
product lines that can be produced 
more efficiently overseas. Simulta- 
neously, however, a market niche has 
opened up for “mini-mills.” This is a 
sector of the industry that can operate 
more efficiently, in part because it is 
closer to the supply of scrap steel. 

The size and frequency of these 
corporate restructurings are evi- 
dence of far more fundamental forces 
than the highly publicized unsolicited 
offers by outsiders to buy up the con- 
trolling share of a corporation’s stock. 
These basic influences include the 
competitive pressures of an increas- 
ingly global economy, the need for 
additional capital and the response to 
the good news of a fundamentally 
lower rate of inflation. 

Yet another myth that needs to be 
set aside is the impending revolution 
in corporate governance. Many writ- 
ers on the subject, who have never 
served on a corporation’s board of di- 
rectors or even seen a boardroom in 
action, are conjuring up visions of 
powerful shifts in the composition of 
corporate boards. They forecast ma- 
jor shifts in the location of power in 
the economy. The truth is that basic 
changes have already occurred, but 
without either drama or government 
intervention. 

For example, the proportion of in- 
dustrial corporations in the United 
States with majorities of “outsiders” 
on their boards increased from 50 per- 
cent in 1938 to 83 percent in 1979. By 
1984, the typical board of the larger 
corporations contained nine directors 
from outside the company and four 
“inside” directors or company execu- 
tives serving on the board. 

Simultaneously, a broader diversity 
of backgrounds is becoming evident 
in the people serving on corporate 
boards. Increased numbers of direc- 
tors have public-service, academic 
and scientific experience. Boards also 
include rising percentages of women 
and minorities. A few companies have 
elected labor-union leaders to their 
boards, but these have been conspicu- 
ous by their novelty. 

One survey shows that 45 percent 





of the boards of major companies had 
female directors in 1984, compared 
with only 11 percent in 1974. During 
the same period, the percentage of 
boards with ethnic-minority members 
rose from 11 percent to 26 percent; 
those with academics from 36 percent 
to 52 percent; and those with former 
government officials from 12 percent 
to 31 percent. As a result, the typical 
corporate board of directors is becoming 
a more important center of corporate 
activity. But the changes are, in the 
main, modest and incremental. 

Finally, a myth persists that the cor- 
poration as we know it will “wither 
away,” that the government will as- 
sume the key internal decision-mak- 
ing responsibilities of the private 
firm. Surely, the power of govern- 
mentisawesome. Nevertheless, inthe 
past half-decade, we have seen a sig- 
nificant shift in the balance of power 
from the public sector back to the pri- 
vate sector. 

The growth of government regula- 
tion in the early 1970s has been fol- 
lowed by a leveling off in the first half 
of the 1980s. In the face of a rapid ex- 
pansion in the size of the private sec- 
tor subject to regulation, total outlays 
of federal regulatory agencies de- 
clined from three thousand million 
dollars in 1980 to $2.7 thousand mil- 
lion in 1985 (measured in 1970 dol- 
lars). The total number of inspectors, 
regulators and supporting personnel 
declined from more than 90,000 in 
1980 to fewer than 78,000 in 1985. 
Sull, the number of regulatory per- 
sonnel demonstrates a substantial 
continuing ability by the federal gov- 
ernment to issue rules, conduct in- 
spections and otherwise impose re- 
quirements on private business. 

Allin all, the private corporation in 
America is proving to be a most dura- 
ble institution. If there isany common 
theme that emerges from an examina- 
tion of the transition of 17th-century 
colonial business entities to 20th-cen- 
tury global enterprises, it is the gradu- 
al nature of the changes. 

It seems that the critics have dis- 
counted the powerful adaptive capa- 
bility of private enterprise. We can 
state with considerable confidence that 
the private corporation, albeit with 
substantial modifications, will contin- 
ue to be the dominant institution in 
the economy of the United States for 
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the remainder of the 20th century 
and probably well into the 2 Ist. 

Such optimism has a firm founda- 
tion. The modern business enterprise 
has never been a static or inflexible 
entity, and there is no reason to ex- 
pect that it will become one. The typi- 
cal American corporation is becoming 
more aware of, and, within limits, 
more responsive to the needs of the 
society of which it is inescapably a 
part. The threats to the corporation 
from public-interest groups should 
be seen in perspective. There are 
many forces at work in American socı- 
ety, and few achieve all of their objec- 
tives. Moreover, neither public-inter- 
est groups nor labor unions nor corpo- 
rations have monolithic views. Changing 
alliances among them make for great 
variation in the development of pub- 
lic policy in the United States. 

In any event, virtually every broad- 
based analysis of American public 
opinion reports continuing and over- 
whelming support for the private-en- 
terprise system. Nevertheless, the 
same surveys show substantial dissat- 
isfaction with specific aspects of busi- 
ness performance, including the quality 
of products (too low) and the prices 
charged (too high). 

The late Neil Jacoby, former dean 
of the UCLA Graduate School of 
Management, concluded that the cor- 
poration will still be a central institu- 
tion of American society at the turn 
of the century. “There is simply no 
promising alternative way of organiz- 
ing and carrying out most of the 
tasks of production,” he said. How 
well U.S.-based corporations per- 
form these tasks will depend on a 
myriad of future decisions, in both 
the public and private sectors. Mean- 
while, an upbeat attitude toward the 
future will be conducive to business 
success, especially if it is linked to 
my favorite four-letter words: hard 
work. G 
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SAVING THE WILDERNESS: 





By Maxine Kumin 


Naturalist, philosopher and author Henry David 
Thoreau (1817-1862) livedinan America of far different 
complexion than today’s, yet his writings—most notably 
Walden—have proven more popular in the past two 
decades than ever before. Thoreau spent his adult years 
in close contemplation of nature, choosing to live alone in 
the woods for extended periods and devising a vision of 
man’s place in the natural order. In this essay, noted poet 
Maxine Kumin contrasts a modern-day camping trip in 
the Maine wilderness with Thoreau’s famous visit to the 
same area, described in his classic, The Maine Woods, 
and goes on to reflect upon Thoreau’s legacy to a world in 
which both solitude and wilderness are increasingly rare. 
Kumin, who has published numerous collections of 

poetry and four novels, received a Pulitzer Prize in 1973 
for her volume of poems entitled Up Country. She lives 
on a farm in New England. 





ast week I saw two friends off on a back- 
pack trip to Moosehead Lake in Central 
Maine, there to paddle a fiberglass canoe 
for a week or so. They left, jaunty in their bright 
yellow jackets and matching pants, their nylon 
packs on aluminum frames. Foam pads and sleep- 
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ing bags were rigged sausage-style on top of the 
packs. Inside were freeze-dried dinners; magic 
powders for instant cooking fires; polypropylene 
socks to draw out the day’s sweat from under their 
sneakers; insect repellent; a waterproof flashlight; 
a folding saw; a harmonica; and a paperback copy 
of Henry David Thoreau’s The Maine Woods. 

After they departed in their four-wheel-drive Su- 
baru, I opened my copy of The Maine W oods to the ap- 
pendix. Item VI, “Outfit for an Excursion,” solemnly 
lists supplies for two men and their Indian guide set- 
ting out in July some 140 years ago: “a check shirt, 
stout old shoes, thick socks...one pair drawers...one 
blanket, best gray, seven feet long...veil and gloves 
and insect-wash...soft hardbread, twenty-eight pounds; 
pork, sixteen pounds; sugar, twelve pounds...sıx lem- 
ons, good to correct the pork and warm water....Ex- 
pense of preceding outfit is twenty-four dollars.” 

Nowhere is Thoreau’s preoccupation with particu- 
lars more evident than in this wonderfully complete 
appendix, listing trees, plants, birds, quadrupeds and 
Indian words in addition to the “Outfit for an Excur- 
sion.” The literal is always Thoreau’s base. Just as he 
surveys Walden Pond w ith cod line and stone to eradi- 
cate the myth ofits bottomlessness, so in this heady ac- 
count of the spell the Maine woods cast over him he 
constructs a terminology of measurement and speci- 
gi with which to plumb the wilderness. 

I speak only of what I saw,” he says by way of in- 
troduction of his list of more than a hundred flowers, 


es 
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plants and shrubs, citing both their Latin and popular 
names. Nothing escapes his attention. Ina clearing he 
notes such recognizable species as dandelion, lamb's- 
quarters, shepherd’s purse and buttercup, commonly 
thought of as having been introduced from Europe, 
and speculates that they may have “accompanied 
man as far into the woods as Chesuncook, and had 
naturalized themselves there....” 

It always makes me a little sad to remember that af- 
ter all the care he took with this text, Thoreau did not 
live to see it in print. When he died of tuberculosis in 
1862 at the age of 44, he was still revising the essays, “a 
knot,” he told his friend and later biographer Ellery 
Channing, “I cannot untie.” In fact, the last sentence 
he spoke was said to contain only two intelligible 
words, moose and Indian. 

Moose and Indian abound in this book, composed 
of three essays drawn from three forays Thoreau 
made into the northern wilderness. He first traveled 
there in 1846, while he was living ina little hut on 
Walden Pond and recording in his journal the reflec- 
tions and daily events that were to make his reputa- 
tion as a natural historian and philosopher. 

The chief purpose of the first trip was to climb 
Mount Katahdin—“an Indian word, signifying high- 
est land.” Only four recorded ascents predate Tho- 
reau’s. From the sound of it, his was a dar ing venture: 
he climbed for long stretches over the tops of old 
spruce trees that had grown up between huge glacial 
boulders. 








Once, slumping through, I looked down 
ten feet, into a dark and cavernous region, 
and saw the stem of a spruce, on whose top I 
stood, as on a mass of coarse basket-work, 
fully nine inches in diameter at the ground. 
These holes were bears’ dens, and the bears 
were even then at home. 


In Walden Thoreau can speak of “the friendship of 


the seasons” and claim that “every little pine nee- 
dle...swelled with sympathy and befriended me.” But 
in The Maine Woods he must cope with a wilderness so 
savage and so profound that it seems to have burst the 
bonds of historical time. Here, he stands “deep within 
the hostile ranks of clouds...a dark, damp crag to the 
right or left,” and compares his situation to that of 
Prometheus on his rock. The scenery is “vast, Titanic, 
and such as man never inhabits.” 

The 19th-century philosopher and essayist Ralph 

Waldo Emerson complained about Thoreau’s endless 
fascination with the wilderness, confiding to his jour- 
nal that “Henry...talks birch- bark as all comsece but I 
revel in the sonority of Thoreau’s response to he ex- 
tremely rugged climb up, then down, Katahdin, most 
of which he accomplished by himself, as his compan- 
ions stayed behind to make camp: 


I looked with awe at the ground I trod on, to 
see what the Powers had made there, the 
form and fashion and material of their 
work. This was that Earth of which we have 
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heard, made out of Chaos and Old Night. 
Here was no man’s garden, but the unhand- 
selled globe. It was not lawn, nor pasture, 
nor mead, nor woodland, nor lea, nor arable, 
nor waste-land. It was the fresh and natural 
surface of the planet Earth, as it was made for 
ever and ever,—to be the dwelling of man, 
we say—so Nature made it, and man may use 
itif he can. 


The search for that unhandselled globe is what 
has driven climbers to Everest, homesteaders to 
Alaska, explorers to the source of the Amazon. The 
concept of the unhandselled globe now applies to 
outer space, which seems made purely out of Cha- 
os and Old Night; however, it lacks its resident lyri- 
cist, at least so far. None of the voyagers to the 
moon thought to feel “pilfered of divine faculty.” 
Has technology robbed us of our capacity for awe? 

To his own townspeople Thoreau was a radical 
and an eccentric, a man without a vocation, sup- 


porting himself doing odd jobs, devoting himself 


to what seemed to them inconsequential rambles, 
and living like a hermit on the shores of Walden 
Pond. What he did best was to observe, gauge, re- 
cord and measure every aspect of nature, report- 
ing his findings in more than 20 journals, from 
which his published work is drawn. And wherever 
he went, his sympathy for the animal struggle for 
survival went with him. 

At the sight of a slaughtered moose, in this in- 


stance a female separated from her nursing calf 


and gunned down, he wrote: “a tragical business it 
was...to see the warm milk stream from the rent ud- 
der, and the ghastly naked red carcass appearing 
from within its seemly robe, which was made to hide 
it.” In fact Thoreau was never quite comfortable 
with the ethos of hunting. Indeed, even casting for 
fish gave him some disquiet. “I cannot fish without 
falling a little in self-respect,” he says in Walden. 

“This hunting of the moose merely for the satis- 
faction of killing him,” he continues in The Maine 
Woods, “not even for the sake of his hide, without 
making an extraordinary exertion or running any 
risk yourself, is too much like going out by night to 
some woodside pasture and shooting your neighbor’s 
horses.” 

An aroused Thoreau, the angry conservationist, 1s 
at his rhetorical best condemning the loggers’ depre- 
dations. Much of The Maine Woods examines the log- 
ging industry in the 19th century and its effect on 
what we have learned to call the ecology of the region. 

Speaking of “the chopper,” Thoreau says that “he 
admires the log, the carcass or corpse, more than the 
tree....but he cannot converse with the spirit of the 
tree he fells—he cannot read the poetry and mytholo- 
gy which retire as he advances.” 

This is a taste of the Yankee asperity Thoreau 
brings so often to bear in the service of goodness and 
truth as he conceives them. He is rather more ambiva- 
lent about the American Indian, wanting desperately 
to see in him a noble savage who might have stepped 
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out of the pages of the 19th-century novelist James 
Fenimore Cooper. But the Indian who might impart 
great revelation to the effete, civilized white settler is 
merely a myth. Alas, Thoreau’s Indians are unwashed 
and untidy, lacking the good middle-class virtues of 
the man of Concord. They have lost the knowledge of 
their forebears, lack a sense of their own history, and 
are illiterate. 

But Thoreau’s Indian is at home in the forest; he 
can strike out cross-country, secure in his ability to 
come out of the woods unharmed at the exact place he 
entered. The white man is at a loss in the bush; he 
does not dare to leave his campsite after dark: 


You commonly make your camp just at 
sundown, and are collecting wood, getting 
your supper, or pitching your tent while 
the shades of nightare gathering aroundand 
adding to the already dense gloom of the 
forest....you many run down to the shore for 
a dipper of water, and get a clearer view for 
a short distance up or down the 

stream.... That is as if you had been to town 
or civilized parts. But there is no sauntering 
off to see the country, and ten or fifteen 
rods seems a great way from your compan- 
ions, and you come back with the air of a 
much travelled man, as froma long journey, 
with adventures to relate, though you may 
have heard the crackling of the fire all the 
while,—and at a hundred rods you might be 
lost past recovery, and have to camp out. 


I treasure this description of the dense ever- 
green forests of the Northeast, for they remain a 
precious resource. Yet how many of us have actual- 
ly gone deep enough into the woods so that no ex- 
traneous sound—no truck or barking dog, chainsaw 
or human speech—penetrates? There “the trees 
are a standing night, and every fir and spruce which 
you fell is a plume plucked from night’s raven 
wing,” rhapsodizes Thoreau. He is entitled to his 
hyperbolic metaphor, for he has been there. And 
then immediately he shaves the sentimentality of 
his raven’s wing with a description of the lengths 
one must go to deter the mosquito hordes, ever a 
recurrent theme. 

Remoteness is less threatening ın this century. 
With crampons and pitons and nylon ropes, with 
emergency oxygen and two-way radios, we can as- 
sault the highest peaks. But although our wild 
places have shrunk, all of us who write, however 
tangentially, about the human place in nature hold 
a legacy from Thoreau. His language of specificity, 
from its soaring allusions to mythology to its star- 
tling metaphors, goes beyond the measurements of 
the laboratory biologist, with whom he shares a 
passion for accuracy. Thoreau makes us see our- 
selves as part of the picture, standing somewhere 
in the middle ground, looking in both directions, to 
the mountains, and into the moss at our feet. + 
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EDUCATION 
ENTERS 
THE MARKETPLACE. 


Improving public schools may require some radical 
changes in the way they are run. 





By Chester E. Finn Jr. 


Most nations of the world are concerned with a universal 
problem: how does one make public education better than it 
is? In the United States today, there is a wide-ranging 
debate on how to improve the schools—a debate not just on 
educational practices but on basic goals. And since the 
public schools are controlled not by the federal government 
but by 50 state legislatures and more than 15,000 local 
school boards, the impact of the debate has been felt in every 
community. Public elementary and secondary schools 
currently enroll some 40 million youngsters (in most states 
attendance is compulsory through age 16); an 
additional five million students attend private schools. 

Current efforts to improve public schools, known 
collectively as the “excellence movement,” have generated 
a variety of new ideas, most of which are summed up in 
this article by Chester E. Finn Jr., assistant secretary for 
research and improvement in the U.S. Department of 
Education. He argues that simply spending more money 
on education will not improve schooling. What is 
needed, he says, are some very basic and radical changes in 
the system because “most of history’s great advances in 
efficiency and productivity of major enterprises have 
resulted from technological breakthroughs and 
fundamental delivery-system changes.” Among these basic 
changes, there must be more deregulation and 
decentralization, more responsibility given to the actual 
school itself. Many of these changes have already been 
adopted by a number of school boards and state 
legislatures, but he still feels “the hard part lies ahead” 
because there is opposition from the education 
establishment and the teachers’ unions. One imaginative 
new idea is the “tuition voucher’ —a publicly funded 
tuition grant that would enable students to attend the 
schools best suited to serve their needs (public or private). 
This would force every school to “market” its services; a 
schoolwould then “succeed or fail depending on how wellit 
provides a high-quality educational product.” 

Finn is widely published on educational issues. Before 
being appointed to his current post in the Reagan 
Administration, he was a professor of education and 
public policy at Vanderbilt University in Tennessee. 


wo of the most promising initiatives Invigo- 

rating the drive to improve American public 

education have been the “excellence move- 
ment” and the push for tuition vouchers. The “ex- 
cellence movement” has been spurred over the past 
few years, beginning in 1983 with the report of the 
National Commission on Excellence in Education, 
by any number of studies sounding the alarm over 
the crisis in the nation’s elementary and secondary 
schools. Its single-minded and utterly sound goal is 
to increase the skills and knowledge of young peo- 
ple. Tuition vouchers constitute an attempt to 
bring market forces into play, allowing parents to 
decide which schools their children will attend, and 
giving school administrators greater scope—and 
greater incentives for excellence—in defining the 
approaches their schools will take. Both initiatives 
are well-intended and potentially beneficial. Nei- 
ther, however, will fully achieve its objectives un- 
less sweeping changes are undertaken in the edu- 
cational delivery system itself. 

Some productivity gains can be wrested through 
such commonsense tactics as raising standards, as- 
signing more homework, enforcing discipline and 
rejecting incompetence. The U.S. Department of 
Education’s new publication, What Works: Research 
on Teaching and Learning, offers a good sampler of 
measures that can make schools more effective. 

The problem with the “excellence movement” is 
that American educators are trying to force greater 
performance from the same old institution, instead 
of retooling the system itself. They are imposing 
new rules and regulations, and centralizing educa- 
tional authority at the state level, without rethink- 
ing weary assumptions about how schools and teachers 
should function. 

Most school systems in the United States and 
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elsewherehold few incentives or rewards for entre- 
preneurship or risk-taking, for initiative or heter- 
odoxy. Responsibility and authority are rarely 
joined. Most crucial management decisions are 
made far away from the workplace. ‘Teachers are 
treated alike whether they are good or bad; in any 
case, their employer is the “school system” down- 
town, although their immediate supervisor is down 
the corridor. Success brings no prizes, failure no 
sanctions, mediocrity no response at all except in- 
termittent alarms sounded by distant national 
commissions. 

The kinds of top-down “command and control” 
reforms that most American states are currently 
imposing on their educational system will further 
narrow the range of professional judgment in the 
schools, and will yield productivity gains only to the 
degree that there is genuine slack. Requiring stu- 
dents to do more homework each night may be a good 
idea; so is obliging all teachers to pass a basic litera- 
cy test. But such measures do not deal with real ex- 
cellence. If clumsily applied, they can frustrate the 
well-laid plans of the teacher who may want stu- 
dents during a given month to write a long re- 
search paper instead of short nightly assignments. 

Nor are vouchers alone enough to cure educational 
problems in the United States, though some such 
form of educational choice is an essential first step. 
Consider this sweeping version of a familiar idea. 

Each student would receive a tuition grant to use at 
any school in the state that consents to take part. Not 
all schools will want to, for participation means sub- 
mitting to certain rules, standards and accountability 
measures. Some of today’s private schools will proba- 
bly opt out, perhaps for religious reasons, perhaps to 
vouchsafe their absolute independence. But itis likely 
that all of today’s public schools will take part, as well 
as the majority of private schools. In fact, one promi- 
nent characteristic of this new system is that the dis- 
tinction between “public” and “private” will become 
blurred; participating schools will be hybrids, with in- 
centives, entrepreneurship, unit-level accountability 
and consumer responsiveness reminiscent of the pri- 
vate sector, but with the universal access, minimum- 
outcome standards, performance tracking and fiscal 
arrangements of a lightly regulated public-sector 
enterprise. 

The individual school would “market” its services 
to students and parents and would succeed or fail de- 
pending on how well it provides a high-quality educa- 
tional product. The school boards of each state would 
prescribe minimum standards; no school should con- 
tinue to operate if its students do not acquire the skills 
and knowledge that policy makers prescribe. The state 
would also ensure that there is a place for every stu- 
dent and that schools do not discriminate in appor- 
tioning spaces to applicants. The tuition grants of stu- 
dents needing special services—handicapped students, 
for example, and children not yet fluent in English— 
could be increased. The enhanced resources would 
make these students attractive to schools; some 
schools may even specialize in their instruction. 
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Beyond the minimum performance standards set 
by each state, schools would strive to distinguish 
themselves from one another, varying In tone, curric- 
ular emphasis, size, teaching style and internal orga- 
nization. One secondary school might maintain a clas- 
sical curriculum while another stressed math and 
science, another music and art, still another foreign 
languages and cultures. In the early grades, some 
schools would feature highly flexible approaches 
such as team teaching and “open classrooms.” (Team 
teaching differs from the traditional assignment of 
one teacher to a class; instead, a team of teachers, 
each specializing in a particular area, coordinates the 
curriculum of a larger group of students. “Open 
classrooms” feature a relatively unstructured learn- 
ing environment in which students are free to pursue 
their individual interests and progress at their own 
rates.) Other schools would provide extra tutoring in 
basic skills for slow learners, while others would be 
equipped to move able youngsters along as fast as 
possible. 

What is the rationale for this diversity? Children 
learn in dissimilar ways and at different rates. They 
develop special interests and enthusiasms. Many par- 
ents have marked preferences among educational philos- 
ophies, and teachers and principals have their own 
strengths and priorities. In an education marketplace, 
these can seek each other out far more successfully 
than any centrally controlled system could arrange. 

But even an expanded voucher system is just a start. 
More must happen. The primary unit of responsibil- 
ity and authority should be the school building, not 
the school system. Town and country governance ar- 
rangements made sense for a settled agrarian society 
in which financing and curriculum were organized at 
the municipal level. Today government at the state 
level—which has always borne the formal constitu- 
tional responsibility for education—is the setter of 
norms, prescriber of ends and premier source of 
school funding. But those within the individual 
school should become the forgers of means—curricu- 
lar, pedagogical, organizational—and the appropri- 
ate unit of accountability for performance. 

Allowing children to pick their schools won't do the 
trick if the educational system doesn’t also permit 
schools to choose their teachers, doesn’t allow able but 
unconventional people to become teachers and prin- 
cipals, doesn’t make shrewd use of technology, 
doesn’t develop adequate indicators of school perfor- 
mance and doesn’t press parents to shoulder their 
proper share of the educational burden. Most of his- 
tory’s great advances in efficiency and productivity of 
major enterprises have resulted from technological 


breakthroughs and fundamental delivery-system 
changes, not simply from making the old mechanisms 
strain harder. I suspect that the same will turn out to 
be true of education. Hence other changes in current 
practice are necessary for this educational revolution 
to be complete. Here are seven ofthem. 

First, the ranks of the education profession must be 
opened to permit the entry of more and different 
people than have typically been welcome in public 
schools. State licensing remains a reasonable concept, 
but it should abjure paper credentials—the tradition- 
al reliance on completion of prescribed training pro- 
grams and the accumulation of university credits— 
and should instead rely on a person’s demonstrated 
knowledge, skill and character. Every adult of sound 
moral character, possessed of the requisite knowl- 
edge and willing to impart some of that knowledge to 
children, should be deemed a candidate for entry into 
provisional status in the education profession. This 
practice, commonly known as “alternate certifica- 
tion” and already being tried in New Jersey and a few 
other states, has the effect of hugely enlarging the 
pool of prospective teachers and thereby allowing 
employers to set higher intellectual standards. 

Entry into teaching should be as easy as we can 
make it. But for retention, demonstrated effective- 
ness in teaching or leadership is mandatory. Teachers 
should be judged chiefly by fellow professionals 
through peer review. It is reasonable to expect pro- 
spective educators to pass paper-and-pencil compe- 
tency tests, but job performance must be the primary 
means of demonstrating one’s effectiveness. 

Second, in sharp contrast to today’s teaching pro- 
fession, teaching in the future must be an enterprise 
with alternatives and opportunities built in. Led by 
Tennessee, a few states and a handful of localities 
have already moved to establish “career ladders” for 
teachers, despite continued union opposition. In sim- 
ple terms, it means that if you are good and ambitious, 
you can substantially increase your status, pay and re- 
sponsibilities within the field of education, much as 
university faculty members rise from “instructor” 
through the ranks of the professoriat. A “master tea- 
cher” may assist neophytes in the classroom; may as- 
sume added responsibility for curriculum design; or 
may teach difficult youngsters. A master principal 
may assume command of several schools, may be sent 
in by the state to repair an educational disaster area, 
or may specialize in the induction of younger, less ex- 
perienced principals and assistant principals into the 
peculiarities of schooling. Pay would be commensu- 
rate with performance and responsibility; presently, 
the single salary scale is linked only to seniority and 
graduate credit hours earned. 

Third, key educational management decisions 
must be made at the school level, including resource 
allocation, personnel, scheduling and instructional 
organization. Because those who work in the school 
will work for the school, their compensation, working 
conditions and terms of employment should be set by 
that school, preferably through collegial procedures 
involving the whole professional team. Teachers and 
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administrators can shop among schools for situations 
that suit them, and schools can recruit the profession- 
als and paraprofessionals they need. 

Schools will be far more faculty-run than ls the case 
now, and teams of educators who want to work together 
would be able to establish schools of their own. Layers 
of central administration will vanish, the teacher's 
share of the school dollar will rise, and resources will 
be directed where and how the school team chooses, 
rather than according to a system-wide formula car- 
ried out under a union contract. 

Fourth, education needs to integrate technology 
better. Properly used, technology can transform the 
classroom into a place where teachers teach, children 
learn and computers take care of bureaucratic details. 
Computers can also be used to individualize instruc- 
tion, rapidly appraise student performance and free 
professionals from drill-and-practice sessions and 
record-keeping routines. Integrating technology in 
the field of education does not mean simply buying a 
bunch of personal computers and some random soft- 
ware. It means designing and installing sophisticated 
computer-assisted instruction, thereby extending the 
teacher’s reach and making more efficient use of hu- 
man expertise. 

Nor is the computer the only modern device that 
can help. Lessons taught by great teachers can be vid- 
eotaped and shown elsewhere—and interactive video 
systems can enable an advanced course provided in 
one school to be taken simultaneously by students in 
others. This is a huge advantage for small schools, ru- 
ral areas and youngsters with advanced or esoteric 
course preferences. 

Fifth, variations in the school schedule and calen- 
dar should be welcomed. The 180-day academic year 
lasting from September to June, which is standard for 
U.S. elementary and secondary schools, is a holdover 
from the 1800s when buildings were not air-condi- 
tioned and children were needed to help bring in the 
crops. Many youngsters experience a big learning loss 
during the long summer vacation, and many a mod- 
ern family has working parents unsure what to do 
with their youngsters. The traditional calendar also 
means that teachers work three-fourths as many weeks 
as most other professionals. Japanese children attend 
school about 240 days a year. That’s not achieved by 
eliminating vacations; they gc to class on Saturday 
mornings, too. 

The 9:00-to-2:30 school day is also obsolete. Many 
working parents have children with no adult at home 
until 6 o'clock or so. They find themselves assembling 
fragile packages of after-school care and day care, car 
pools, van pools, bus rides and music lessons. More- 
over, the school day is simply too short for many stu- 
dents to get all the teaching, tutoring and supervised 
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study time they require. 

Lengthening the academic day or year does not 
have to be mandatory, but allowing schools to vary 
their schedules and calendars will create further op- 
tions for parents, students and teachers. Some chil- 
dren will seek the additional learning time, either be- 
cause they need it to meet minimum standards or because 
they want to accelerate. Some families will opt for a 
four-quarter calendar, a six-day week or a full-day 
program. Some teachers will gladly trade in a summer 
of house painting or selling insurance for practicing 
their profession 12 more weeks a year. 

Sixth, parents must be enlisted in the work of the 
school and in the education of their children. Along 
with endorsing over to the school their child’s tuition 
grant, parents must be asked to assume certain ele- 
mental responsibilities, both for such mundane mat- 
ters as discipline and attendance and for such specific 
ones as providing the child with a place to do home- 
work and checking each night to make sure it is done. 
Just as parents should have the right to evaluate and 
choose among schools, so too should teachers and princi- 
pals have the right to appraise parents’ performance 
with respect to the education of their children. What 
about a section in the child’s report card where the 
school team can “grade” the parents’ performance? 

Seventh, we need more precise gauges of pupil and 
school performance. With rare exceptions, one can- 
not today find out whether students at a given school 
know geography, whether they are above or below the 
city average in arithmetic, whether their reading skills 
have improved from the previous year, or how many 
of them have met the minimum performance standards 
in science. 

Since policy makers cannot lay their hands on the 
information they really need, they are apt to focus 
their efforts on what can be measured: the number of 
courses on student transcripts, the number of min- 
utes devoted to writing each day, the number of pu- 
pils per classroom and so on. These kinds of measure- 
ments have little to do with classroom achievement, 
and tend to deflect public attention from results to 
activities. 

New indicators should be devised to enable parents 
and the state to know how the school is performing ın 
relation to the learning standards that it is supposed 
to meet and also how individual students are doing in 
relation to the specified skills and knowledge that 
they must possess before being promoted or graduat- 
ed. Indicators, in this sense, are essential forms of 
“consumer information.” What is more, they serve as 
diagnostic devices. Everyone—student, parent, teach- 
er, distant policy maker—has a right to up-to-the- 
minute information about a school’s educational 
performance. 

These seven ideas outline a radically changed edu- 
cation-delivery system. Each suggests many second- 
ary questions and implementation dilemmas. But the 
principles should be clear: decentralize, deregulate, 
put the incentives where they belong, empower the 
consumer, professionalize the professional, intro- 
duce modern management concepts into education, 
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eliminate bureaucratic intermediaries, foster diversi- 
ty, demand accountability, make wise use of technol- 
ogy and insist on standards that have to do with ends 
rather than means. 

What are the chances that all of this could come to 
pass, given the rapidity with which American educa- 
tion-reform efforts seem to be moving in the opposite 
direction? Not good, I fear, at least not without a pow- 
erful shove from outside. The education establish- 
ment fought tooth-and-nail against more modest re- 
form programs in Texas, Tennessee, New Jersey, 
Minnesota, Arkansas and many other states and cit- 
ies. Sweeping structural alterations may be even more 
bitterly resisted. Instead, the education establish- 
ment—led by education-school deans, association 
heads and union leaders—has characteristically insist- 
ed that the solution to education problems lies in a 
huge increase in public expenditures. But even after 
accounting for inflation, per-pupil expenditures have 
almost tripled in the last 30 years, while academic 
achievement has slipped. That is why I am skeptical of 
“solutions” that rely chiefly on throwing money at the 
schools. 

The prospects for bold reforms, while dim, are not 
nil. A determined governor able to make common cause 
with his state’s legislature might succeed. This is likeli- 
er today than it was a few months ago because a sub- 
stantial portion of the education establishment has 
lately applauded the bold recommendations of the 
Carnegie panel on the future of teaching, released 
with much fanfare in May 1986. Most of the sugges- 
tions are compatible with my own reform proposals; 
the panel even offered a muted endorsement of vouchers 
for the first time. 

State teacher associations, school boards and super- 
intendents may not embrace the implementation of 
these ideas, but an imaginative governor can now 
point to establishment approval of some notions that 
had been considered quite radical. Such ideas may be 
even more palatable several years hence if—as I fear 一 
the major efforts that some states have made to im- 
prove their schools turn out to have cost a lot of mon- 
ey but not to have yielded the desired results. 

But there is a more attractive alternative than wait- 
ing for the apocalypse. With one important omis- 
sion—the state-financed tuition grant—virtually ev- 
erything I have described could be put into place 
tomorrow by a private corporation bent on running 
highly productive schools in an efficient manner. 

Indeed, if the company chose to provide a portion 
of its employees’ compensation in the form of tuition 
grants for their children to attend the “company 
schools,” something very close to a full-dress demon- 
stration might be mounted, provided this were done 
in a state with lenient rules for private schools. The 
doubting Thomases will pooh-pooh any such demon- 
stration, probably muttering darkly about a “select” 
student body. Let them cluck. The best way to visual- 
ize the advantages of a radically changed delivery sys- 
tem is to glimpse a facsimile of one in operation. I pre- 
dict that those who do will not readily return to the old 
creaky one we are using today. ‘ 
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THE POPULATION DEBATE 


Uncontrolled population growth is bad, says the conventional wisdom, 
but some revisionists don’t agree. 





By Jonathan Lieberson 


Since the late 1960s the world’s population has 
increased by more than a thousand million. While the rate 
of growth has declined in recent years, the absolute 
number of people continues to expand rapidly. What 
demographers can no longer agree upon, however, is the 
idea that the population explosion must be checked or 
disaster will ensue. Experts like economist Julian Simon 
argue that the amount of natural resources is not fixed but 
dependent on human ingenuity and that all the evidence 
of history shows “natural resources to be getting more 
available...even as population has multiplied.” 

In this essay Jonathan Lieberson summarizes the 
arguments for and against population growth and 
considers the implications for future global policy. A 
philosopher by training, Lieberson does research at the 
Population Council in New York on ethical and 
ideological issues raised by population growth. He is alsoa 
contributing editor to The New York Review of Books, 
from which the essay is excerpted. 





oes population growth cause valuable re- 
sources such as land, minerals and capital 
to be exhausted, as is widely supposed? Or, 
on the other hand, should we see children and im- 
migrants as good investments because they might 
more than pay their way in the future? Depending 
on how one looks at the matter, the “population 
problem” can be desperate or not a problem at all. 
One view holds that the problem is serious enough 
to warrant government intervention in people’s 
decisions to have more children in many parts of 
the world. Another view—prominently associated 
with Julian Simon, a professor of economics at the 
University of Maryland—contends that there is no 
population problem in the world today because a 
growing population can contribute to the prosper- 
ity of a nation, adding not merely more consumers 
but also more producers. 
Simon and his allies deride efforts by the United 
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States and other rich countries to “impose” on poorer 
countries the view that their rates of population 
growth should be reduced through measures that go 
beyond voluntary family planning. During the past 
quarter-century, many countries have created family- 
planning programs, which provide information and 
services so that couples can restrict the size of their 
families as they wish. Other countries have gone fur- 
ther and encouraged lower birthrates through the 
use of mass media or through economic incentives, 
such as payments given to couples who delay having 
children. In view of these measures and of the famil- 
larity of the “population explosion” to the general 
public, the dismissal of the problem by Simon and his 
followers has been a source of intense controversy. 

Such a dispute would hardly have been conceivable 
during the late 1960s and early ’70s. During the John- 
son and Nixon administrations, an alarmist view of 
population trends was linked to a constellation of 
popular social concerns, such as conservationism, 
and backed by such powerful institutions as the 
World Bank. At the first World Population Confer- 
ence, held in Bucharest in 1974, the U.S. delegation 
was the leader of those countries that saw population 
as a threat to economic growth and improved standards 
of living. During the past few years, however, Simon’s 
benign view of population growth has gained wide at- 
tention, not only for its startling assertions, but also 
because many of its proponents have endorsed the 
Reagan Administration’s political philosophy. 

They have, for example, emphasized the family’s 
right to freedom from government interference; they 
have opposed abortion and argued that government 
has no business advocating population control but 
should instead ensure that production outpaces pop- 
ulation growth through economic growth. In a strik- 
ing reversal of its view in 1974, the U.S. delegation at 
the second World Population Conference, in Mexico 
City in 1984, argued that there is no global population 
problem and that governments have tended to use ill- 
advised policies to inhibit people’s efforts to better 
themselves; free enterprise and economic development, 
U.S. delegates argued, will take care of pressures cre- 
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ated by ıncreased population. 

That the benign view has pushed aside the alarmist 
one need not be taken as a victory of objective social 
science. A great many demogr aphers who have stud- 
ied these questions hold that both views are wrong. 


When the population scare began in the 1960s, the 
global rate of population growth was two percent. A 
population that grows ata rate of two percent doubles 
in 35 years. The global population during the ‘60s was 
more than 3.5 thousand million, twice as large as it 
was at the beginning of the 20th century. 

The prospect that it would double again by the end 
of the century gave rise to the idea of a population ex- 
plosion. Influential spokesmen of the alarmist view, 
such as the ecologist Paul Ehrlich, formulated a com- 
prehensive picture of the effect a large increase in 
population has on existing resources and institutions. 
They saw themselves as presenting a modern version 
of the ideas of the 18th-century British economist 
Thomas Robert Malthus, who argued that population 
growth is a major cause of poverty. Human popula- 
tions, he wrote, reproduce themselves up to the limits 
set by their environment; the poor, in particular, re- 
produce and create a surplus of labor, thus forcing 
wages down, in effect creating their own poverty. 

“Neo-Malthusians” subscribed to the view that birth 
control and family-planning programs should be intro- 
duced to stem the growth of population in the poorer 
regions of the world. As more and more children are 
born, they wrote, and many more people live longer 
because of modern medicine, it becomes increasingly 
difficult to feed them: food supplies, available crop- 
lands and fisheries are used up more quickly, and 
farmers must make do with smaller and smaller plots. 
Greater demands are made on energy, fuel, metal 
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ores and other resources; the demand for firewood, 
for example, becomes so great that trees are cut down 
faster than they can be replaced. Moreover, they ar- 
gued, a greater population leads to crowding, psycho- 
logical pathology, congestion and pollution, and to 
the degradation of the environment. 

A similar argument was used to show that more 
people impose a strain on political and economic in- 
stitutions. As more people are born, and later enter 
the labor force, either productivity per head falls or 
there is greater unemployment. Furthermore, each 
new child added to the population lowers the average 
income of everyone else. As the number of depen- 
dent children grows, savings are reduced, which in 
turn reduces the amount available for investment in 
farms, factories and housing. Government revenues 
are spread more thinly on social services like public 
schooling, hospitals, parks and police protection. 

According to the alarmist view, the number of peo- 
ple is not the sole problem; the way they are distribut- 
ed is also important. For when there are no jobs or so- 
cial services, people leave their homes in search of 
opportunities; in poor countries, especially, people 
leave the countryside in search of city jobs, creating 
crowded, polluted urban concentrations. Poor coun- 
tries that add millions to their population each year, 
moreover, may have continually to divert resources 
they might otherwise have used to improve their eco- 
nomic performance or pay back their debts to rich 
countries, and must spend them instead on feeding, 
housing and schooling additional people. 

By the 1960s, the alarmists had succeeded in per- 
suading the U.S. Government to regard population 
growth asa problem. Under the Johnson Administra- 
tion, the State Department’s Agency for Internation- 
al Development began to spend large amounts of 
money to urge other countries to take their growing 
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Towards a Population Policy 


| 
cently wrote that population growth “constitutes a 
threat to humankind’s welfare” and that “it is also 
highly desirable—in fact inescapable—that popula- 
ore than two decades of serious debate have led to a tion growth be stopped as soon as possible.” 
consensus on some principles on which to base 
population policy: | 
1. The “population problem” varies from nation to na- 
tion and is not simply a result of global numbers. 
2. For many countries, especially in parts of Asia and Af- 
rica, food supply remains a serious problem. 
3. For these and many other countries, including most of 
Latin America, the main worry about rapid population 
growth is that it aggravates problems caused by poverty such 





Why are Simon and his followers so optimistic? For 
him, the most important determinants of economic prog- 
ress are innovations produced by human beings: 


It is your mind that matters economically, 
as much or more than your mouth or hands. 
In the long run, the most important eco- 
nomic effect of population size and growth is 
the contribution of additional people to 
our stock of useful knowledge. And this con- 
tribution is large enough in the long run to 
overcome all the costs of population growth. 


as malnutrition, illiteracy and underemployment. Demo- 
graphic growth is not the sole cause of these problems, but it 
makes them harder to solve. 

4. Development programs that reduce poverty contribute 
to solving demographic problems. They reduce the number of 
children wanted and encourage parents to devote resources 
to the health and education of their children. 

5. Population programs complement rather than com- 
pete with these efforts. Slowing population growth allows time 
to invest in the quality of the life of individuals. 

6. Fertility norms can be changed noncoercively. Help- 
ing parents to achieve smaller families by making family- 
planning services freely available and widely known is espe- 
cially important. 

Though these principles are generally accepted, they need 
to be applied. More research and policy analysis at the country 
level are needed. How individuals respond to alternative 
policies is still poorly understood. Designing effective devel- 
opment and demographic policies for individual countries 
requires a great deal of careful analysis and discussion. The 
population debate must concentrate on these issues, not on 
reiterating, or on refuting, global Malthusianism. 


Babies don’t create knowledge while still in their 
cradles; society must pay for the costs of feeding, 
housing and educating children until they reach 
maturity. If we take a short-term view, therefore, 
children are a poor investment, since they are a 
burden on savings, resources and social services. 
But from a more generous perspective, they are 
not, according to Simon, since innovations may be 
created by these children when they grow up. 

More people mean more minds at work on social 
problems, Simon writes. As in any investment, the 
short-run costs are necessary if we are to enjoy a 
larger long-run gain. Once we recognize the long- 
run gains of having children, this theory invali- 
dates the Malthusian view that our reproductive 
behavior creates resource demands that grow fast- 
er than nature takes to provide us with these re- 
sources. These demands may grow rapidly, but the 
amount of resources in nature is not fixed, since 
human beings create new resources through their 
ingenuity. 

For example, Simon thinks that greater pressure 
on available land leads to greater effort by farmers 
to increase their crop yields. In addition, there is no 
such thing, he thinks, as a “fixed supply of farm- 
land”; when people need more land, they “make” it 
by using such techniques as diking, draining and ir- 
rigation, or by using new soil technology. The prin- 
ciple that scarcity induces invention is also true, he 
says, in the case of resources other than land. When 
gas or coal runs out, people look for substitutes or 
invent them. Simon even writes that we should 
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populations as a cause for alarm. Much of this money 
was channeled through international organizations 
like the World Bank and the United Nations Fund for 
Population Activities; other funds came from non- 
governmental organizations like the Ford and Rocke- 
feller foundations. 

In recent years the alarmist view has been in re- 


treat, In part because of the growing influence of Si- 
mon’s views, but also because the predictions of the 


alarmists did not prove true. For example, instead of 


growing rapidly, the global population growth rate 
fell back from two percent to 1.7 percent. There are, 
however, still many who believe that rapid population 
growth has serious adverse consequences. The Nobel 
Prize-winning Dutch economist Jan Tinbergen re- 


welcome the scarcity problems that are 
caused by increasing population and rising 
incomes, because if problems do not arise, 
solutions will not be evoked. And the entire 
process of scarcity problems arising and 
then getting solved almost always leaves us 
better off than if the problems had never 
arisen, 





The issue is whether it is possible for population to grow without 
unduly compromising such social objectives as the improvement of schooling, 
health or, more generally, the average standards of living. 





Even if a greater population could cause a drain 
on resources, there is no evidence, in Simon’s view, 
that it has done so since “all of the evidence for 
hundreds and even thousands of years shows natu- 
ral resources to be getting more available—that is, 
less costly, even as population has multiplied and 
resource use has multiplied even faster.” 

In their book, The Resourceful Earth, Simon and the 
late Herman Kahn argue that “the government should 
not take steps to make the public more ‘aware’ of issues 
concerning resources, environment and population,” 
or “attempt to influence individuals’ family-size deci- 
sions in any fashion.” Recommendations to other 
countries or pressure upon them to reduce popula- 
tion growth rates are not warranted, for Simon and 
Kahn, by any facts about resources and population, 
and “constitute unjustifiable interference in the activ- 
ities of other countries, because such policies must 
necessarily rest upon value judgments.” 


Simon’s “supply-side demography” is not a new 
view. But his argument is exaggerated In its own way. 
For example, he claims that as a population grows in 
size, it is more likely by that fact to contain minds that 
will solve important “problems of scarcity.” But it 
should be obvious that simply counting the number 
of people ina group is nota reliable way to assess their 
value as workers or entrepreneurs. Moreover, if (as IS 
true in many parts of the world) people are weakened 
by diseases like malaria or by protein deficiencies that 
cause malfunction of the brain and the central ner- 
vous system, it seems unlikely that adding new mem- 
bers to their groups will increase the number of ideas. 
And even if a person with the inventiveness of Des- 
cartes were born into an aboriginal tribe and hap- 
pened to hit on a brilliant idea, it would probably be 
ignored. What we regard as a problem is largely set 
for us by the society in which we live; the ideas that 
might be solutions to these problems come to little un- 
less there are institutions—research groups, copy- 
right laws, means of disseminating information—that 
help us to develop these ideas in an organized way. 

In general, Simon assumes that all people respond 
as “economic agents” in the same way to opportuni- 
ties. He suggests that people, as rational economic 
agents, will modify their reproductive habits when it 
is in their economic self-interest to do so. This implies 
that people generally want the children they have. But 
while it is an exaggeration to suppose that there is an 
enormous untapped demand for contraceptives in the 
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poor countries of Africa and Asia, it is also true that 
there are unwanted children—for example, those de- 
sired only by the father, who insists the mother have 
them. When asked, many women around the world claim 
that they wish to limit the size of their families. 

We need not enter here the dispute whether people 
are really the “rational agents” of economic theory be- 
neath these variances in behavior and social setting; 
in fact, very little except a definition hinges on the 
matter. We need only claim that customs, beliefs and 
traditions can displace economically self-interested 
motives, and that they certainly help to define what 
people think of as a “benefit” and a “cost.” In many 
instances, no doubt, culturally determined attitudes 
toward children coincide with economically rational 
behavior. For example, in many rural societies of the 
world, not merely does it conform to cultural tradi- 
tion to have many children but it is economically ra- 
tional to do so. Children help about the house, deliver 
meals, bring fodder to draft animals. And when they 
grow up, they provide physical security for their par- 
ents and help to support them. They are a kind of old- 
age insurance in societies where pensions and bank 
accounts do not exist. 

It would be an exaggeration to suggest that Simon 
is unaware of the importance of institutions. When he 
was asked why, since India and China have the largest 
populations in the world, they are not much better off 
than other countries, he replied that their cultural 
history and institutions were at fault. These, he said, 
had prevented the problem solvers born into the soci- 
ety from inventing ideas or the society adopting them. 
But he does not consider the implications of this claim 
for his own arguments. For example, while social in- 
stitutions are only rarely explicitly designed by people, 
they can be improved by people. Why, then, haven't 
many large populations not “induced” the problem 
solvers in them to invent and adopt improvements in 
their institutions? 


The more subtle experts on population trends have 
rejected or have never held either the alarmist or the 
benign view of population. Such writers, including 
the late Frank Notestein and prominent contempo- 
rary demographers like Ansley Coale, do not think 
that the mere presence of more people is “the cause” 
of poverty or other evils. Whether a problem of over- 
population or underpopulation exists, according to 
such writers, can only be determined by carefully ex- 
amining the balance between births and deaths in a 
population, the resources available to sustain it (in- 
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World Population 1986 


T he past several decades have seen 
the most rapid expansion of pop- 
ulation in history. The estimated 
1986 global total of 4.9 thousand mil- 
lion represents an increase of more than 
two thousand million during the three- 
and-a-half decades since 1950. In the 
coming three-and-a-half decades, an 
increase of about three thousand million 
is anticipated. Viewed from our accus- 
tomed close perspective, the pace of 
growth does not seem excessive, a little 
over 80 million people per year. But, 
viewed from a longer perspective, it 
does. The latest thousand million, from 
four to nearly five, was added in 12 
years. The previous thousand million, 

_ from three to four, had taken 14. The 
thousand million before that, 30 years. 

_ And the first two, of course, had taken 
all of human history. These facts have 
been well documented. The questions to 
be considered now are: where do we stand 
at present and what are the prospects for 
the future? 

The world is now at something of a 
crossroads. Shorter-ierm population 
projections—those made in the 1960s 
for the 1980s—have proven relatively 


accurate, but perhaps only because the 
real uncertainty lies ahead. In making 
world projections, it is generally as- 
sumed that all countries not already de- 
veloped will ultimately become so. It is 
further assumed that development will 
bring a desire for a smaller family size. 
That, after all, is what happened in the 
only known precedents, today’s devel- 
oped countries. But, just how the two pro- 
cesses, economic development and fer- 
tility decrease, will in fact be linked, is not 
fully known. In some countries, nation- 
al policies have resulted in sharply low- 
ered birthrates; in others, similar poli- 
cies have had much less effect. In yet other 
cases, birthrates have declined from 
high to moderate levels but have then lev- 
eled off. Populations eventually cease 
growing when couples average about 
two children each—that is, each gener- 
ation of couples just “replaces” itself. In 
projecting future world population, it 
is assumed that this important milestone 
wil be reached in the first half of the 
next century. If so, world population 
growth would decelerate and ultimate- 
ly stop ata little over 10 thousand 
million. 


In 1986, world population growth is 
at both its most rapid and uncertain. If 
birthrates had remained at 1970s lev- 
els, world population would be rising 
past 150 thousand million by 2100, a 
truly fantastic number. But birthrates in 
less developed countries have begun to 
come down, suggesting that future 
growth will be braked. That eventual 
slowing of population growth is highly 
dependent upon the timing of each 
country’s arrival at the “two-child” fam- 
ily. Delaying that event by only 30 years 
could mean a threefold difference in the 
eventual population size of a country 
whose fertility is high at present. The less 
developed countries with very “young” 
populations, those with 40 to 50 percent 
below the age of 15, have large built-in 
potential for future growth. Many devel- 
oped countries find themselves in the 
opposite position. Low fertility and “old- 
er” populations will ultimately result in 
population decrease, a process which 
would be arrested by a future rise in 
their birthrates. Thus, the demography of 
present world population does repre- 
sent an unprecedented crossroad. 


© 1986 Population Reference Bureau 





cluding the skill, energy and education of its labor 
force) and the standard of living desired by the popu- 
lation. The issue is not whether new people can be 
added to the population notwithstanding the costs, or 
whether doing so will cause a catastrophe, but wheth- 
er itis possible for populations to grow without undu- 
ly compromising such social objectives as the im- 
provement of schooling, health or, more generally, 
the average standards of living. In this sense there are 
genuine problems of population in the world today. 
According to United Nations projections, popula- 
tion in the world is expanding rapidly in absolute 
terms even if the rate of growth is RAUS, In 1980, 
when the global population was 4.5 thousand million, 
75 million were added; in 1990, nearly 85 million are 
likely to be added, so that world population is expect- 
ed to be about 6.1 thousand million by the year 2000 
ar 8 thousand million by 2025. According to the 
U.N. projections, during the next half -century In- 
dia will double its current population size and will 


be larger than China is now. The population of 


Mexico will also double in size; Bangladesh will tri- 
ple in size; and Kenya will grow five times as large 
as lt Is now. 


Such projections, of course, are not predictions; 
they only provide the logical implications of as- 
sumptions about how people will plan their family 
size in the future. The assumptions are often based 
on how people behave now, and, as such, they are 
fallible and become increasingly so as they concern 
events in the distant future. Famines, epidemics or 
major wars may undermine them. Conversely, popu- 
lation projections may turn out to be wrong if fertil- 
ity does not decline with the speed that demogra- 
phers have assumed it will. Still, there is no reason 
to reject such projections in principle. The reduc- 
tion in the global population growth rate in recent 
years shows what many have believed all along: there 
is no universal problem of overpopulation. 

But of course the decline in the global growth 
rate has not occurred evenly across the world. In 
the less developed countries of Africa, Latin Amer- 
ica and Asia, there are currently some 3.6 thousand 
million people. The population of these regions as 
a whole is growing at the rate of more than two per- 
cent. As noted earlier, most of these people are not 
living in conditions that promote entrepreneurship or 
Simon’s “induced innovations.” 
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For an example ofa region in which growing popu- 
lation may be said to pose a genuine problem, consid- 
er sub-Saharan Africa. Throughout the continent, 
food consumption is inadequate, disease is wide- 
spread, and life expectancy is low. Africa has the 
poorest people in the world, and as The Economist re- 
cently reported, “the average African is now poorer 
than in 1960.” Africa also has the fastest growing pop- 
ulation in the world. Before the year 2000 the African 
countries are expected to add 13 persons for each one 
added to the population of Europe. Very few African 
countries, moreover, have policies explicitly address- 
ing the need to reduce population growth, let alone 
supporting family planning. Under such circumstances it 
is unreasonable to claim that there is no need for con- 
cern about population, or that children born in such 
circumstances can be relied on to provide the innova- 
tions that will solve the problems of poverty. 

Still, it is not clear what can be done, ethically and 
effectively, to solve such grave population problems. 
Simon is correct to say that both the identification of 
population trends as a “problem” and the choice of 
policy to resolve it are a matter of “our values.” It can- 
not be determined in a “value-free” way that popula- 
tion rates are too high or too low or that they pose a 
threat to human welfare. These claims are evaluative 
and moral. Even if we could confidently claim on em- 
pirical grounds that population growth ina region di- 
verts resources from being used to improve the living 
standards of the population, this would not in itself be 
a serious problem unless we also assume that whatev- 
er advantages are gained by people having the num- 
ber of children they want are outweighed by the gen- 
eral benefits of having a greater income per person. 
Many people and many heads of government make this 
assumption, but many people having children do not. 

Again, many of us assume that a government is jus- 
tified in taking steps to curb population growth if the 
problem is serious enough. Many couples do not fore- 
see the consequences of their reproductive behavior 
for society at large. Governments may be justified in 
taking action because in most modern societies parents 
do not fully bear the costs of caring for their chil- 
dren—costs measured in the effect these children 
have on the availability of land, or jobs, or places in 
schools. There can therefore be a gap between the 
benefits children bring to their parents and those they 
bring to society and future generations. In making 
these claims we tend to assume, however, that the 
government in question is legitimate and that people 
can have a voice in determining whether population 
policies are introduced and what policies will be used. 
But in most of the countries in which population 
growth causes problems today citizens have little con- 
trol over government policies. 

Many people condemn efforts by the United States 
to persuade poor countries to take steps to lower their 
population growth rates as “ethically unjustified” or 
“coercive.” Such charges are frequently flawed by a 
failure to distinguish among several questions. One 
of these is whether we have a clear idea of the condi- 
tions under which a legitimate government can inter- 
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vene in people’s decisions to have children or other 
intimate matters affecting reproduction. A second 
question is whether a government is justified in pro- 
moting its view of population trends abroad. A third is 
whether it should help to subsidize or otherwise sup- 
port the introduction of policies in other countries, if 
these policies would be regarded as unethical within 
its own borders or if they are introduced by leaders 
without obtaining the consent of those affected. 

It should be clear that there are indeed grave popu- 
lation problems and it is not in principle unethical for 
the United States to support population policies in at 
least some countries where trends have had adverse 
results. But it is still not clear what can actually be 
done to effectively change these trends. Since the de- 
sire to have children derives not only from biological 
pressures but also from a wide variety of traditional 
beliefs and institutional arrangements, distributing 
contraceptives and information about family planning 
may be useful butis unlikely to ensure a major change 
of reproductive behavior unless the beliefs and insti- 
tutions conducive to high birthrates have previously 
changed. This has suggested to some observers that 
the most effective population policies are those that 
change people’s motives to have many children, not 
just provide the means of controlling family size. Ac- 
cordingly, they have said that “economic develop- 
ment” is the best way to reduce population growth. 

The reasoning behind this view is known as the the- 
ory of the “demographic transition,” which posits that 
economic development will take care of the problems 
of population growth because higher incomes and im- 
proved levels of living lead to fewer deaths, to “modern” 
attitudes (since more people aspire to higher incomes 
or to being better educated) and eventually to the use 
of birth control. 

The view that “development is the best contracep- 
tive,” however, tells us rather less than we should like 
to know about what steps to take if population seems 
too high. It simply repeats the dull truth that if cou- 
ples become better off—have better housing, a higher 
income, better health care—they will probably have 
fewer children than they would if they were poorer. 
The emphasis on development replaces the problem 
of population with another, which is equally compli- 
cated ethically and empirically: how to create eco- 
nomic growth. 

People have fewer children when they see that it is 
in their interest to do so. Their way of life and repro- 
ductive habits may then be copied by others, thus be- 
ginning a decline in fertility in the population at 
large. The question, of course, is how to get this pro- 
cess started. Thus far, notwithstanding the vast litera- 
ture on population and development, we can confidently 
say little more than this: creating the conditions in 
which people decide to have fewer children has usual- 
ly been a matter of improvisation and ıs likely to re- 
main so. 6 
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HARVARD 


America’s oldest university has nurtured a long succession 
of leaders and thinkers in every field from 
government and business to education, science and the arts. 












By Colin Campbell 


“An institution is the lengthened shadow of one man,” 
said Ralph Waldo Emerson, a Harvard University 
graduate. Harvard itself expands the aphorism: its 
mystique results from the extraordinary accomplishments 
of its alumni over the three and a half centuries of its 
existence. Although today Harvard has several rwals for 
the accolade of Number One among American 
universities, its degree carries a certain talismanic 
prestige. For Harvard alumni public service has become 
a tradition. Their links to the foreign-policy establishment 
in Washington are still strong and their influence on 
education is awesome. Author Colin Campbell analyzes 
the history of this great intellectual institution as well as 
its current role in the United States. Campbell writes on 
colleges and universities for The New York Times. 


ade into the names of Harvard's 
former students and you soon feel 
not just the undertow of three anda 
half centuries, but also the force, the 
actual weight and sound, of Harvard’s influence on 
the world outside the Yard, its famous campus. 

Remember George Starkey, class of 1646? He was 
an alchemist, a living link with the medieval world. 
Consider Ralph Waldo Emerson, class of 1821. The 
great transcendentalist and distiller of ideas, which 
now seem deeply American, revisited his old college, 
years after graduating, and reported feeling the pres- 
ence of “ghosts” there. The college was already two 
centuries old, its founding spirits as remote from Em- 
erson as George Washington is from us. 

Consider the professorial brain trusts of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, class of 1904, and President 
John F. Kennedy, class of 1940. The Washington of 
President Ronald Reagan may include fewer Harvard 
professors, but look at the alumni of Harvard Col- 
lege, the undergraduate school, and of Harvard’s 
professional schools: Caspar W. Weinberger, secre- 
tary of defense; Donald T. Regan, White House chief 
of staff; Education Secretary William J. Bennett; In- 
terior Secretary Donald P. Hodel; Transportation 
Secretary Elizabeth Dole; Federal Reserve Chairman 
Paul A. Volcker and Assistant Secretary of State El- 
liott Abrams, among others. 





© 1986 by The New York Times Company. Reprinted by permission. 
From The New York Times Magazine. 


Harvard has left a deep impress on American cul- 
ture and society ever since it was founded in 1636, and 
named after John Harvard, a young minister who, when 
he died, left the college 400 books and a valuable in- 
terest in a London tavern. American education, 
scholarship, government, law, medicine, business 
and literature still find themselves somewhat under 
Harvard's spell. Harvard has set standards in scholar- 
ship over the years, and underlying its scholarship 
there remains a seriousness about truth-seeking, 
along with a moral ambition, that other schools have 
strained to emulate. These deeper traits are probably 
traceable to Harvard’s Puritan origins. 

One other type of influence is harder to grasp. It is 
Harvard's social power, its link to cliques, networks 
and elites both real and imaginary. Defense Secretary 
Weinberger, for instance, admits cheerfully that he is 
benevolently disposed toward Harvard people. He adds 
that he tries not to indulge in blind favoritism, but be- 
ing Harvard “certainly doesn’t hurt them.” (Being 
Radcliffe, by the same token, hasn’t hurt either. The 
women’s college that grew out of Harvard has pro- 
duced the novelist Ursula Le Guin, the poet Maxine 
Kumin, the historian Barbara Tuchman, the concert 
pianist Ursula Oppens and hundreds of other distin- 
guished women.) A degree from Harvard still has a 
certain talismanic prestige, and a few years there sup- 
ply a person with valuable tickets and acquaintances. 

Yet, by most accounts, Harvard is less influential 
than it was on its 250th anniversary in 1886, during 
the administration of university President Charles W. 
Eliot, who was one of the great reformers of Ameri- 
can higher education. Harvard is probably also less 
influential than it was 50 years ago. The decline, how- 
ever, is relative. Harvard is simply no longer alone in 
its eminence. Other great American universities have 
cropped up. Part of the credit for them belongs to 
Harvard. 

Henry Rosovsky, an economist and former dean of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, is one of many 
knowledgeable folk who say that Harvard is less 
unique than it used to be. He loves the place all the 
same. Rosovsky recalls that when he was dean, he of- 
ten thought some Harvard departments attracted better 
students than they deserved. They were flawed depart- 
ments, he says, but they got brilliant students because 


of Harvard’s magic name. —continued on page 57 
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Widener Library, one of the world’s 
largest with three million volumes, grew 
from John Harvard's original bequest of 
400 books. Only one (inset) survived 

a fire in 1764. 
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Harvard’s motto, “Veritas,” or 
“Truth,” is taken seriously 

by undergraduates studying in a 
campus residence hall. 
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The true Harvard 
is the invisible Harvard in the 
souls of her more truth-seeking 
and independent and often 
very solitary sons. Thoughts are 


e precious seeds of which 
our universities should be the 
botanical gardens. 


William James, 1903 





Speaking of Harvard’s complex influence, Rosovsky 
proposes: “Part of itis composed of myth, part of it isa 
state of mind, part of it is realistic.” The realistic part is 
palpable, a matter of actual scholarly and scientific 
discoveries. The myth, Rosovsky feels, is overrated, 
but there is a definite Harvard “state of mind,” he 
says, which influences students and teachers to get 
into the swing of old traditions, to become very seri- 
ous about their work, because it is expected of them. 

Rosovsky was an undergraduate at the College of 
William and Mary in Virginia (the nation’s second 
oldest college, founded in 1693), and he has taught at 
the University of California, Berkeley. He earned 
such a name as dean of Harvard’s faculty that in 1977 
he was offered the presidency of Yale. He turned it 
down. He had work to do at Harvard, and he went on 
to help institute Harvard’s “core curriculum”—a 
range of basic courses that make up 25 percent of an 
undergraduate’s four-year plan. 

Rosovsky retired as dean two years ago and is nowa 
University Professor, which means he can teach what- 
ever he chooses. He has also been named a member of 
Harvard’s seven-member corporation. The Harvard 
Corporation—like some independent inner circle of a 
conventional board of trustees—runs the whole uni- 
versity. Apart from Harvard’s president and treasur- 
er, its members have rarely been Harvard employees. 
Rosovsky, in fact, is the first Harvard professor to be 
named to the corporation in a century. 

One thing he says right away is that Harvard con- 
tinues to be almost uniquely ambitious. It wants to be 
best in everything, from its library to physics to medi- 
cine. Most other great universities tend to specialize, 
and some hardly bother to compete in some fields. 

“Berkeley and Harvard are really the only two insti- 
tutions in the country that have the ambition to be 
good across the board,” Rosovsky says. (Staying good 
across the board can be tough. Another officer of 
Harvard, when asked his private opinion of various 
departments and divisions, replies that economics, 


the classics, Romance languages, chemistry, biophys- 


< For students past and present, founder 
John Harvard’s statue has symbolized the 
mystique and the heritage of their 
university. 


The Spell of Harvard 


ics, mathematics and some others are mighty depart- 
ments that radiate influence throughout the world. 
History, physics and philosophy, though extremely 
distinguished, will need new blood soon. Astronomy, 
geology, English, sociology and the fine arts are rela- 
tively weak.) 

“When I think of Harvard’s influence,” Rosovsky 
says, squinting into the mental distance, “I think of its 
changed admissions policies.” He is referring to the 
“opening” of the university’s admissions in recent de- 
cades, and to a democratization of Harvard’s influ- 
ence. The old policy, as at other elite colleges, favored 
money and family. Glance at the names of Harvard’s 
graduates during the 18th and 19th centuries and 
they remind you how many illustrious families Bos- 
ton spawned. Even apart from all the Adamses (Presi- 
dents John Adams and John Quincy Adams were 
both Harvard men), the records toss up names like 
Leverett, Saltonstall, Phillips, Hancock, Pickering, 
Sumner, Lowell, Prescott, Bancroft, Story, Coolidge, 
Peabody, Houghton, Oliver, Wendell and Holmes. 

A century ago, 80 percent of Harvard’s freshmen 
came from elite private secondary schools, and even 
in the early 1950s private schools prepared half the 
freshmen. Black students a century ago were very 
rare. Jewish students were less so and eventually en- 
tered Harvard in sizeable numbers; they did so well 
that in the 1920s an informal (and deeply resented) 
quota on Jewish students was instituted for a time. 

After World War II, the admissions policy opened 
wide. During the 1950s, when Nathan Marsh Pusey 
was president, Harvard introduced an admissions 
policy that, in theory, made family wealth completely 
irrelevant. William R. Fitzsimmons, Harvard’s admis- 
sions director, who himself went to Harvard in the 
1960s on a large scholarship, reports that three out of 
every four entering Harvard freshmen now come from 
public secondary schools, and that two out of three 
students get some financial aid. 

When Harvard merged with Radcliffe College in 
1977, it became coeducational as well—although it 
causes great displeasure in some quarters that only 45 
of the university’s 898 tenured faculty members in 
1985 were women. 

Today, Harvard recruits students from across the 
United States and the world, and more than 20 per- 
cent of Harvard’s students come from minorities: 
nine percent Asian-American, seven percent black, 
five percent Hispanic, one percent Native American. 
Such minorities added up to only five percent of Har- 
vard’s student body in the early 1960s. 

“The Harvard admissions process,” Rosovsky says, 
“is an exercise in social engineering.” 

Democratic admissions would be impossible with- 
out plenty of money, and, in fact, one reason Harvard 
has prospered intellectually is that it has grown so 
rich. Harvard today is by far the wealthiest private 
university in the United States, with an endowment of 
$3.6 thousand million (the second-richest, Princeton, 
has a $1.9 thousand million endowment). Rosovsky 
agrees: in an age when libraries and laboratories cost 
unbelievable sums, wealth spells quality. 
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The real meaning of Harvard 
is not in the buildings or the Library, 
Cie pari their supporting 


however im 
ns may be; it is in 
Pacem teachers ae | the students 
and the interrelationship 
between them. 


John F. Kennedy, 1957 


After examining the origins of Harvard, historian 
Samuel Eliot Morison argued in 1936 that Harvard’s 
founders, scores of whom had graduated from Ox- 
ford or Cambridge Universities in England, were 
dedicated to a recognizably secular liberal education. 
Contemporary Harvard historian Bernard Bailyn and 
others, though, are shifting the emphasis. The 
founders, he argues, wanted specifically to build a Pu- 
ritan college that would differ radically from the relı- 
giously corrupt old schools of Europe. They were ani- 
mated, too, by the “dread,” as they called it, that the 
new colony might slip backward, that ministers might 
grow ignorant. Veritas, or truth, which became Har- 
vard’s motto, signified God’s truth. And, in the end, 
Bailyn has written, “it was an intensely religious, as- 
cetic Puritan culture that created this institution and 
that carried it through precarious years into the sta- 
bility of the 18th century.” 

The founders’ focus on hard work, self-discipline 
and doing the right thing is still sharp, and it affects 
the university’s seriousness about good works as well 
as about scholarship. Richard Darman—who got de- 
grees from both Harvard College and from the busi- 
ness school, and who is now under secretary of the 
U.S. Treasury Department—says that the college con- 
tinues to instill “this sense that one must be of service.” 

Many of the Puritans (clergyman Cotton Mather, 
for instance) were powerfully drawn to the natural 
sciences. Nature was God’s nature, and to understand 
nature was to see God’s handiwork. Harvard followed 
suit. By the middle of the 19th century, as the natural 
sciences became a key to education itself, Harvard’s 
overseers had grown sufficiently committed to mod- 
ern science to appoint a young chemist—Eliot—to the 
presidency. “When the Jefferson physics lab was 
built,” Gerald Holton, a physicist and historian of sci- 
ence, said recently in the same century-old building, 
“there weren't enough physicists in the United States 
to fill it. It was built on speculation. It was part of a 
grand statement about the future of science.” 

Most of the 29 Nobel Prizes Harvard’s faculty mem- 
bers have won have been in the sciences, or in medi- 


cine and physiology, from the 1914 prize in chemis- 


w which went to T.W. Richards for his work on the 
atomic weights of elements, to the 1984 prize in phys- 
ics, which went to the Italian Carlo Rubbia, a profes- 





sor at Harvard since 1972, for his discovery of new 
subatomic particles. 

Harvard began turning into the sprawling, im- 
mensely ambitious university it is today under Eliot, 
its president from 1869 to 1909. What did Eliot do? 
Herculean things. 

He gave his sleepy little law faculty adean—Christo- 
pher Columbus Langdell—who transformed the study of 
law in the United States. Under Langdell, professors 
ceased to expound the law (a task that had become in- 
creasingly difficult as the law kept growing and con- 
tradicting itself from state to state) and began to study 
cases, through which modern students and lawyers “dis- 
cover” the law. 

During the decades of Eliot’s presidency, the Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration was launched. 
Like the law school, the business school has felt in- 
creasing competition from such places as Stanford 
University, but it is still a powerhouse. 

Eliot also reformed the medical school, and today, a 
century later, it has embarked on another great re- 
form. Such huge amounts of money have lately been 
channeled into medical research that teaching has 
suffered. So Harvard has shaken up the way it teaches 
medicine. Traditionally, medical students take two 
years of lab sciences and two years of clinical studies. 
But last year, 24 of the school’s 165 entering students 
were put on a “New Pathway” that introduces them 
immediately to realistic medical problems. Clinical 
and scientific instruction are merged from the start. 

The new system also employs senior faculty mem- 
bers as tutors, and other labor-intensive methods. 
Gradually, the medical school’s entire student body 
may shift to the new system. “Problem-based” medi- 
cal instruction isn’t new (five other schools did it be- 
fore Harvard), but Harvard is certainly the most fam- 
ous school to take this innovative route, and its 
reforms are the most sweeping. 

Harvard’s Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
also got off the ground a century ago—and it helped 
transform a quiet, regional undergraduate college 
into a cosmopolitan center of research. It helped 
bring German standards of scholarship, then the best 
in the world, to the United States, and it made Har- 
vard a haven for world-class humanists, scientists 
and—most famously for a while—philosophers, such 
as C.S. Peirce, William James, Josiah Royce, George 
Herbert Palmer and George Santayana. The fine arts 
flourished, too—beginning with Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton’s great lectures and leading to Harvard’s famous 
Graduate School of Design. Yet it has been in litera- 
ture more than in philosophy, the other arts or archi- 
tecture that Harvard’s humanistic influence has 
seemed most extraordinary. 

Harvard long produced poets, critics and other 
writers, including Emerson and Thoreau, Richard 
Henry Dana and Henry Adams. But, starting in the 
late 19th century, literary people began tumbling 
out: Edwin Arlington Robinson, Gertrude Stein, 
Robert Frost, Wallace Stevens, T.S. Eliot, the journal- 
ists Walter Lippmann and John Reed (both class of 
1910), E.E. Cummings, Eugene O’Neill, S.N. Behr- 


man, John Dos Passos, Archibald MacLeish and other 
literary figures such as Vernon L. Parrington, Max- 
well Perkins, Van Wyck Brooks and Brooks Atkinson. 

Literary names thinned out after World War I, but, 
even then, Harvard produced James Gould Cozzens, 
F.O. Matthiessen, James Agee, William S. Bur- 
roughs, Norman Mailer, John Ashbery, John Updike 
and columns of famous journalists who got their start 
on the student newspaper, The Crimson. 

One other epochal step taken by President Eliot 
was to abolish the ancient system of prescribed studies 
for undergraduates and introduce the elective system. 
Compulsory chapel was abolished. So were Harvard’s 
old requirements in Latin and Greek. Eliot dragged 
Harvard and much of American higher education into 
an era of liberty that is still in progress, and still being 
questioned. Harvard is, as it began to be under Eliot, 
one of the hardest schools to get into (only 16 percent 
of those who apply are admitted) and one of the hard- 
est to flunk out of. 

Trying to turn out more competent, cultured grad- 
uates in the face of all the modern world’s multiplic- 
ities, specialisms, distractions and rebellions, Harvard 
in the 20th century has created one ambitious under- 
graduate program after another. In the words of Har- 
vard presidents, these programs have been designed 
to make students “intellectually well rounded” (A. 
Lawrence Lowell), to provide them with a “general 
education” (James Bryant Conant), to reaffirm “the 
liberal arts” (Nathan Marsh Pusey) and to expound a 
“core curriculum” (Derek Curtis Bok, Harvard’s cur- 
rent president). Each new affirmation, moreover, 
catches the ears of pundits and educators. 


It was a bright blue afternoon in May. Derek Bok— 
an athletic man who seems comfortable in motion, a 
man from California who likes to garden—agreed it 
was a good day fora walk. Through the Harvard Yard 
and past the law school, greeting acquaintances and 
waving at sunbathing students, Harvard’s president 
paced his domain. He commented on the flowering 
trees. He took a quick peek into Harvard’s new 
Sackler Museum and identified himself to the suspi- 
cious receptionist. 

Unlike most previous Harvard presidents, Bok 
spent his undergraduate years elsewhere. He went to 
Stanford, later taught at Harvard Law School, spe- 
cialized in labor law, was named dean and—after Har- 
vard erupted in the late 1960s over the Vietnam War 
and other issues—became president in 1971. 

He sometimes seems shy. But he has sent sparks fly- 
ing by criticizing law schools for cornering too many 
of the nation’s best brains; he has tweaked the busi- 
ness school for not doing enough basic research. 

He rejected the idea that Harvard exerted any 
“monolithic” political influence either on Washing- 
ton or on students, and he said Harvard’s influence 
on education was much more obvious. As proof, he 
cited the law school’s case-study system. He spoke of 
the core-curriculum program (“We'll have to see how 
history treats these things,” he said with characteristic 
reserve), and he spoke of the radical changes in the 
medical school. 


The Spell of Harvard 


As for his personal influence, he said his powers in- 
side Harvard were limited by the financial indepen- 
dence of the university’s separate schools, but that he 
personally picked each school’s dean. “That creates a 
certain kind of relationship between you,” he pointed 
out. He also has veto power, in effect, over tenure de- 
cisions on faculty members. And because each tenure 
decision is made with the confidential advice of an ad 
hoc committee of experts from outside the depart- 
ment and even outside Harvard, he knows a great deal 
about each department. There is, of course, power in 
such knowledge. 

This system of appointments, by the way, which is 
meant to secure the best professors in the world, also 
downgrades the powers of particular academic depart- 
ments and their protégés—including a lot of junior 
faculty—and in fact Harvard’s junior teachers usually 
fail to get tenure. This causes much anguish among 
the people who do 40 percent of the teaching of Har- 
vard’s undergraduates; for this and other reasons, 
Harvard's system of appointments is largely uncopied. 

Bok called teaching “the weak part of the equa- 
tion.” The strong part was research. And he said he 
was concerned about undergraduates—though he had 
some nice things to say about today’s students. They 
aren't as obsessed with their studies as some previous 
generations. They seem more mature, less silly. 

But it bothers him that they are more interested in 
money and achieving power than they were 15 years 
ago (according to one study he cited), and that they're 
less interested in improving the environment and the 
relations among races. He is troubled about attracting 
the best young professors to the Boston area and find- 
ing them affordable housing and about being more help- 
ful to the junior faculty. 


Harvard has exerted enormous influence over gov- 
ernment policy. There were the economics of the 
New Deal, for example. “The Keynesian revolution 
did not come directly to Washington,” famed Har- 
vard economist John Kenneth Galbraith recalls. “It 
came by Harvard. The original Keynesians in Wash- 
ington were all Harvard people.” 

Going to Washington became a tradition, especially 
for younger Harvard people—graduate students and 
Junior faculty. “A hundred years ago, or 80 years ago, 
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The Spell of Harvard 


The resident professors 

at that university are gentlemen of 

learning and varied attainments; 
and are, without one exception 
that I can call to mind, men who 
would shed a grace upon, 
and do honor to, any society in the 
civilised world. 


Charles Dickens, 1842 





young people would have spent a year on the Conti- 
nent, in Europe,” says John Dunlop, a Harvard econ- 
omist who was President Ford’s secretary of labor. But 
the Continental tour became the Washington tour, and 
“almost regardless of the political party in power.” 
According to Dunlop, it is still considered respectable 
to go to Washington for a while, but “it is not respect- 
able to stay there.” 

Secretary of Defense Weinberger spent seven years 
at Harvard, at the college and then the law school, and 
he loved the place and the rigor and skepticism of his 
teachers. “They quite literally taught you how to 
think,” he remembers. He became a lover of reading 
at Harvard, and says he still thinks often of Thomas 
Wolfe’s description, in Of Time and the River, of a book- 
crazed romantic in the stacks of Widener trying to read 
every book in the library. 


Harvard people have often been accused of snob- 
bery and priggishness. Benjamin Franklin, for exam- 
ple—a Boston-born genius who did not go to Har- 
vard—wrote in 1722 that Harvardians “learn little 
more than how to carry themselves handsomely, and 
enter a Room genteely (which might as well be ac- 
quired at a Dancing-school),” and that they graduate, 
after causing their parents much trouble and ex- 
pense, “as great Blockheads as ever, only more proud 
and self-conceited.” 

It is at least arguable that Harvard has made major 
pedagogical missteps. The historian Samuel Eliot 
Morison, one of countless admirers of Eliot’s imperial 
presidency, nonetheless joined the conservative crit- 
ics in lamenting the way Harvard dropped its Latin 
and Greek requirements for entering freshmen. Eliot's 
and Harvard's prestige (combined with the scientific 
spirit of the age) soon caused secondary schools across 
the country to drop the classics. Morison called the 
loss “the greatest educational crime of the century.” 

Donald Fleming, the historian, has written that the 
underlying cultural and political message of many of 
Harvard’s famous humanists during Harvard's “golden 
age” under Eliot was nostalgic—pro-English, proaris- 
tocratic, hostile to immigration. Fleming also thinks 
Harvard’s democratic admissions policies have been 
exaggerated and says Harvard’s students still come 
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disproportionately from the upper managerial class- 
es of New England and the mid-Atlantic states. 
(Whatever their social class, 55 percent of the class 
that will graduate in 1989 comes from these areas.) 

Even Harvard’s best friends note that its unsuper- 
vised, unstructured atmosphere causes some under- 
graduates to sink while their classmates swim. David 
Riesman, the sociologist, says that the heady myth of 
Harvard’s greatness “almost seizes some undergrad- 
uates and makes them less vibrant.” He says, too: “I 
wish the students had more interesting ambitions. | 
keep telling them that the Peace Corps wouldn't real- 
ly hurt their résumés.” 

Yet, even given the drawbacks, Harvard has power- 
ful charms. It may be vain at times, but its humor and 
seriousness are unsurpassed. So are the pith and en- 
ergy of its public arguments, whether over human na- 
ture or foreign affairs. “It’s one of the criticisms of 
Harvard that its stars do not have the coherence of con- 
stellations,” the chemist Jeremy Knowles observes. In 
fact, Harvard is as disputatious as it was in Cotton 
Mather’s day. But it does dispute splendidly. “We 
don’t exist to solve problems,” Henry Rosovsky says. 
“We exist just as much to raise problems.” 

It’s amazing, when all is said, to consider a dinner 
for Harvard’s Society of Fellows, one of the world’s 
most exclusive scholarly associations, which also sup- 
ports promising young scholars. The last such dinner 
gathered together Walter Gilbert, the Nobel Prize- 
winning biologist, Willard Quine, whom some con- 
sider the most eminent living philosopher, a young 
biochemist-cum-artist named Dan Jay, and dozens of 
other extraordinary minds. 

It’s gratifying to hear Riesman describe a meeting 
during the 1960s at which a Harvard alumnus asked 
President Pusey if admissions policies couldn't be 
changed to rid the school of protesters. “He was 
shamed by his fellow alumni,” Riesman says proudly. 

It was a pleasure, too, last spring, to join the annual 
dinner of the Signet Society, a 116-year-old literary 
club for undergraduates and professors. ‘The guests 
sat back at their tables in the Faculty Club—pale faces, 
red faces, elegant shocks of white hair, the half-child- 
like faces of adolescents, a colorful punk hairdo or two, 
and everyone in evening clothes—and listened silent- 
ly toa string trio of superb undergraduate musicians. 

Later, the Irish poet Seamus Heaney, Harvard's 
Boylston Professor of Rhetoric, recited some of his 
verses, which sounded as if Yeats had come back to 
life; and then, Helen Vendler, a professor of English, 
told everyone what Heaney meant. At one point, a 
great silver bowl of champagne went around the room, 
and hundreds of people sipped from it. And still later, 
at the Signet’s clubhouse, the undergraduates got in- 
telligently rowdy. They obviously felt, as such under- 
graduates do, that they were special, as they were. 

And Heaney spoke the first lines of his poem on 
Harvard: 


A spirit moved. John Harvard walked the yard. 
The atom lay unsplit, the west unwon, 
The books stood open and the gates unbarred. + 
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IS LIBERALISM 
~~ BANKRUPT? -一 


Not entirely says the author, but today the center of the political 
spectrum seems to be occupied by a new kind of voter_progressive 
on social issues, conservative on economic and foreign policy. 





By Peter J. Steinberger 


In the 1984 presidential election, Walter Mondale, who 
espoused many views associated with the liberal wing of the 
Democratic Party, lost 49 of the 50 states. In fact, the 
Democrats have lost four of the past five presidential 
elections, and many historians consider Lyndon 
Johnson, who was elected in 1964, as the last heir to 
Franklin Roosevelt’s legacy of progressive liberalism. 
Have U.S. voters, then, irrevocably repudiated the 
contemporary political relevance of the New Deal and its 
successors? Political scientist Peter J. Steinberger, who 
examines the history of American liberalism during the 
past half-century, agrees that with the ascendancy of 
Ronald Reagan the electorate has eschewed “social 
engineering” —the belief that the government can change 
people’s attitudes and behavior as well as the 
relationships between interest groups. The author 
suggests, however, that American voters are still imbued 
with a sense of “social justice,” a feeling that the 
government must be fair and show compassion for less 
well-off members of society. 

Steinberger is a professor of political science at Reed 
College in Oregon. He is the author of Ideology and the 
Urban Crisis, published in 1985. 


n most influential accounts, the future 

of American liberalism looks pretty 

bleak. The overwhelming tide of Rea- 
ganism, along with associated phenomena includ- 
ing the rise of a significant religious Right, has 
seemingly swept aside the notions of progressive re- 
form that we tend to associate with Franklin Roose- 
velt’s New Deal, the New Frontier of John Kenne- 
dy and Lyndon Johnson’s Great Society. The un- 
deniable disarray of the Democratic Party suggests 
that the main institutional defender of liberalism 
in America is now ill-equipped to do the job. More- 
over, if we continue to insist that liberalism is, at 
base, something equivalent to the New Deal policy 
agenda of the 1930s, then surely liberalism has no 
future at all. For if anything seems clear, it is that 
the New Deal and its various offspring are indeed 
quite dead, repudiated finally and definitively in 
the 1984 presidential election. 

There is a burgeoning literature on the nature of 
“neoliberalism” which, presumably, would rees- 
tablish the liberal consensus. But this literature 
tends to operate in terms of images, personalities 
and policies rather than underlying philosophical 
principles. Such accounts will not do. For if we 
identify neoliberalism largely in terms of some new 
set of persons and proposals, we will have begged 
the question as to why those persons and proposals 
should be called “liberal” in the first place. We will 
be unable to explain, that is, why a liberal candidate 
or liberal policy should not be more correctly un- 
derstood as just another part of the emerging con- 
servative hegemony. 

Despite all this, it seems equally clear that there 
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are Americans who sensibly and without anachronism 
call themselves “liberals,” that there ıs ın contem- 
porary American politics a Left as well as a Right 
and that the Reagan landslide of 1984 hardly be- 
tokens a widespread consensus—perhaps not even 
a majority—on a number of the most fundamental 
issues. Thus we are tempted to look for some un- 
derlying principles that deny the contemporary 
political relevance of the New Deal, yet can still be 
classified as liberal. 

The question of the “real” nature of liberalism is 
an old one, and has appeared most especially in re- 
current controversies comparing the Lockeian and 
republican influences on American democracy. For 
some, liberalism as it appears in America ıs charac- 
terized by a veneration of the autonomous individ- 
ual, natural rights and the sanctity of private con- 
science, as spelled out in the essays of 17th-century 
British philosopher John Locke. For others, its 
hallmark is an emphasis on republican virtue, a 
kind of widespread public spiritedness in which the 
corruption of self-interest dissolves in the face of a 
vigorous and authentic patriotism. However, there 
is another, rather different issue of deep philo- 
sophical significance upon which liberals and con- 
servatives in all periods seem to differ, and which 
recent commentators have largely ignored. The di- 
vision centers on the relationship between reason 
and nature and has substantive implications espe- 
cially for the fundamental political questions of 
redistribution. 

Specifically, liberals have been characterized by 
their belief in the moral superiority of human reason 
to nature. They believe that the natural, traditional or 
otherwise unintended distribution of things—talent, 
economic rewards, social standing—necessarily lacks 
any clear moral justification. And they believe, there- 
fore, that human reason ought systematically to inter- 
fere with such unintentional processes, hence to re- 
distribute things on the basis of some rational moral 
principle. 

Thus the first great systematizers of classical liber- 
alism sought to undermine a natural and venerable 
tendency toward oligarchy or monarchy by seeking to 
redistribute sovereignty on moral grounds to the peo- 
ple themselves. For Locke, the principle of patriar- 
chy—an allegedly natural principle rooted in the na- 
ture of the family—is inappropriate for political 
society which, unlike the family, is composed of free, 
morally responsible agents. Whereas parental power 
is said to flow naturally from the relations of parents 
and children, political power requires free consent 
and an abstract, philosophical justification. Similarly, 
the so-called bourgeois political economists sought to 
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redistribute income by undermining traditional 
sources of power and privilege. The philosophy of 
the 18th-century British economist Adam Smith, for 
example, requires a systematic and reasoned attack 
on a certain natural tendency toward monopoly, as 
well as on the traditional roots of a status-based econ- 
omy. It is true that Locke relies upon the notion of 
“natural rights” and that Smith invokes the “unseen 
hand” of economic competition; but in each case, the 
theorist in fact employs a rhetorically useful meta- 
phor in order to justify rational and self-conscious in- 
terference with a natural or historical process. 


y contemporary standards both Locke and 

Smith would be programmatic conserva- 

tives; the policies they proposed are insuffi- 
ciently redistributive. But for their own times, they 
were indeed strong supporters of redistribution. And 
again, such redistribution would be based on princi- 
ples derived by human reason and designed explicitly 
to subvert the characteristic traditional or natural ten- 
dencies of their societies. 

In this sense, then, liberalism is fundamentally a 
species of humanism, understood as an ethos that es- 
teems above all the capacity of humans rationally to 
construct their own social world, to create their own 
truth and reality, and to exemplify their moral auton- 
omy. In contrast, the conservative ethos celebrates 
the wisdom of individuals who seek to reconcile them- 
selves to, rather than interfere with, such natural, ex- 
trahuman or extrarational processes. The conserva- 
tive seeks a harmony with the rhythm of the universe 
and therefore requires that humans subsume them- 
selves under some larger force. This force might be 
history and tradition, as for the 18th-century British 
political essayist Edmund Burke; or it might be God, 
as for the contemporary evangelicals. It might be the 
everyday life of the community or neighborhood, as 
for neoconservatives such as sociologist Robert Nis- 
bet; or it might be the physical world including human 
impulse and desire, as for certain of the 19th-century 
Romantics. In all such cases, the tendency is to accept 
the distribution of life’s benefits and burdens as im- 
posed by some entity or process external to human 
reason and to renounce the philosophy of redistribu- 
tion in favor of an ethic of prudent reconciliation. 

It is thus perfectly correct to identify liberalism with 
“secular humanism.” By rejecting external authority 
of all varieties, liberalism rebels against the givenness 
of things and demands that any system of distribuuon— 
political, economic, social—be justified essentially in 
terms of independent human reason. The true liberal 
refuses to accept what the external world offers. 


Is Liberalism Bankrupt? 


Liberals believe that the natural distribution of things 
lacks any moral justification. They believe that human reason ought to 
redistribute things on the basis of rational moral principle. 


hat then is the appropriate form of liber- 
alism for the 1988 presidential election 
and beyond? How can these rather ab- 
stract formulations be translated in terms of specific 
controversies and policies? In what way should the 
ethic of liberal reason and redistribution manifest it- 
self in the wake of the New Deal’s final collapse? In ex- 
amining such questions, it will be useful to study the 
apparent fall of the old order, as manifested most 
clearly in the 1984 presidential election. 

This election was the first real test of the New Deal 
philosophy in more than a decade-and-a-half. Walter 
Mondale was the first “real” Democratic candidate, 
the first New Deal-type candidate since 1968, and also 
the first losing Democratic candidate since perhaps 
1952 (one might be tempted to say, since 1924) with- 
out a built-in and plausible excuse. 

Consider George McGovern’s presidential cam- 
paign in 1972. Coming after the debacle at the frac- 
tious 1968 Democratic convention in Chicago and 
subsequent changes in the nominating system de- 
signed to help the chances of party “outsiders,” Mc- 
Govern could hardly be considered a mainstream 
Democratic candidate. His nomination and his over- 
whelming repudiation in the general election can be 
attributed in large part to his perceived ideological 
extremism, to his association with noncentrist ele- 
ments of the Democratic Party and to his failure to in- 
corporate the traditional coalition into his camp. Mc- 
Govern failed to win the official endorsement of the 
AFL-CIO coalition of labor unions; no such candi- 
date could possibly be considered the New Deal 
candidate. Thus, the 1972 election could hardly be 
considered a valid test of the traditional Democrat- 
ic Party and its ideals. 

I would say much the same for the 1976 and 
1980 elections. Jimmy Carter ran against Washing- 
ton and against many of the established traditions 
of the Democratic Party. Indeed, in a very real 
sense the Reagan revolution started with Carter, 
who said that the federal government was not San- 
ta Claus, that Americans would have to retrench, 
would have to learn to live within their means. 
Moreover, in terms of personal credentials, Carter 
was an outsider, a comparative political newcomer 
who, for example, never experienced firsthand 
that great mechanism of political socialization, the 
U.S. Congress. 

Thus neither McGovern nor Carter was ideolog- 
ically, institutionally or personally suited to the role 





of mainstream Democratic candidate. The real 
leaders of the Democratic Party in this period— 
Senators Hubert Humphrey, Edmund Muskie, Ed- 
ward Kennedy and Henry Jackson—were, for a va- 
riety of very different reasons, unable to capture 
the Democratic nomination. 

Walter Mondale, on the other hand, was the le- 
gitimate heir of these latter individuals. Like them, 
he had a long history of involvement in the Demo- 
cratic Party at the state and local levels, including 
an apprenticeship with a major party figure, Hu- 
bert Humphrey in Minnesota. Mondale served in 
the Senate, where he achieved a certain reputation 
for leadership both nationally and within the Capi- 
tol itself. Moreover, his institutional affiliations 
were impeccable. Mondale won the AFL-CIO en- 
dorsement even before gaining the nomination, the 
first time that has ever happened. His ties with the 
civil-rights community, with the leaders of ethnic 
organizations and with the local party hierarchy 
were longstanding. Ideologically, he stood four- 
square with the party’s traditions. Thus his candi- 
dacy could be considered a fair test of the strength 
of those traditions. 

Moreover, the campaign itself contributed to the 
fairness of the test. Mondale was up against an ex- 
traordinary campaigner in President Reagan, an in- 
cumbent whose powers of persuasion are well known. 
Sull, Mondale ran a pretty good campaign in his own 
right. Particularly in the last month or so, he spoke to 
Americans with genuine fire and eloquence. He 
proved to be perhaps the most capable television de- 
bater in American history, and he showed himself to 
be well qualified for the Presidency. 

It seems likely, then, that the extraordinary land- 
slide must be explained, not in terms of Mondale’s 
personal traits but in terms of what he stood for. The 
1984 election was a reasonably fair test of the popu- 
larity of the traditional Democratic Party and its ideol- 
ogy, and the party failed that test miserably. Walter 
Mondale was in fact the last great New Dealer, the last 
link—via Hubert Humphrey—with the Democratic Party 
of Franklin Roosevelt and Harry Truman. And in the 
light of 1984, that party no longer exists. It was domi- 
nant in another era, in an episode of American histo- 
ry that is now just that: history. 

The demise of the old liberal hegemony has created 
a new political system, one which, in retrospect, has 
been developing for a decade or more and which has 
at its core a brand-new political creature. This crea- 
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This new voter rejects the idea that experts in government 
can devise programs that will fundamentally change the ways people 
think, act and relate to one another. 





ture began to emerge in the mid-1970s and has now 
come to dominate the political mainstream. In terms 
of 1984 politics, he or she might be called the Hart- 
Reagan voter. This individual may have preferred 
Gary Hart—a Democratic candidate who lost in the 
primary elections to Mondale—to Ronald Reagan, or 
Reagan to Hart, but he clearly found either of them 
far more acceptable than Walter Mondale. It ıs an as- 
tonishing fact that 34 percent of the people who voted 
for Hart—who compiled a “liberal” Senate record—in 
the Democratic primaries voted in the general elec- 
tion for Ronald Reagan. We can only guess how many 
other individuals—Democrats who didn’t turn out in 
the primaries, independent voters who in many states 
were ineligible for primary voting, moderate Repub- 
lican voters—were in ideological terms Hart-Reagan 
voters, people who liked both Hart and Reagan, but 
who would not vote for the traditional Democratic 
candidate. 

The Hart-Reagan voter may indeed be a young, ur- 
ban professional. But he is also a blue-collar worker 
now able to enjoy a white-collar lifestyle. He s an up- 
wardly mobile Hispanic in California or Florida. This 
voter may be a career woman fed up with the income- 
tax code’s treatment of married women, with make- 
work welfare programs, with the irrelevant education 
courses that her children’s teachers are required by 
law to take. 


t the core of this new political creature Is a 

fundamental political prejudice, certainly 

only tacit and inchoate but quite powerful 
nonetheless. The Hart-Reagan voter rejects that part 
of the New Deal spirit which says experts in govern- 
ment can devise programs that will fundamentally 
change the ways people think, act and relate to one 
another. He rejects the view that government knows 
how to train people, reform delinquents, break the 
cycle of poverty and elevate the thoughts and im- 
pulses of his fellow citizens. On what basis does he re- 
ject all this? Ultimately, because he senses that the life 
of individuals and societies is extraordinarily com- 
plex, that social and psychological reality is somehow 
intractable and that the best of political intentions 
sometimes have consequences that simply cannot be 
foreseen. The project of using government to change 
the interior lives of persons and societies is simply in- 
feasible; one doesn’t know how to do it. As a result, 
the Hart-Reagan voter seems to have decided that, on 
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balance, more good is likely to come from a process of 
economic growth based on a vigorous system of free 
enterprise. 

Is this creature, therefore, a conservative? That is 
not entirely certain. For the Hart-Reagan voter is also 
an environmentalist. He supports the Equal Rights 
Amendment for women and is prochoice on abortion. 
He thinks the nuclear freeze is a good idea and wor- 
ries about the influence of religious zealots. He favors 
tax simplification, disapproves of windfall profits for 
oil and gas companies and is leery of the trickle-down 
economic theory that holds that greater success of the 
wealthy will eventually help the poor. According to a 
Louis Harris Poll of public opinion at the time of the 
1984 election, 56 percent of the President's own sup- 
porters rejected his position on the nuclear freeze, 53 
percent on abortion and 80 percent on environmen- 
tal protection. In poll after poll, on issue after issue, 
analysts still find Americans supporting the Presiden- 
cy of Ronald Reagan but disagreeing with many of his 
principles and policies. This disjuncture between per- 
sonal preference and voting habits is unprecedented 
and has confused most observers. But, in fact, the ex- 
planation is quite simple; the anomalous respondent 
is the Hart-Reagan voter. 

This creature can hardly be described as a member 
of the “New Right.” He’s not a born-again Christian, a 
romantic reactionary, a deprecator of modernity. Ac- 
tually, the chances are that he’s something of a secular 
humanist. He believes in modern science. He may have 
a personal computer in his home, and is more inter- 
ested in mortgage rates and retirement funds than in 
divine grace. 

Still, whether he’s ultimately a liberal or a conserva- 
tive—more Hart or more Reagan—remains to be seen. 
For it appears that the Hart-Reagan voter is deeply 
confused on two dividing-line issues. First, he is un- 
certain about questions of income redistribution. He 
rejects the New Deal, but he’s interested in fairness 
and justice and has no great affection for a return to 
the days at the end of the 19th century when railroad 
“robber barons” amassed huge fortunes. And second, 
he’s also confused about America’s role in the world. 
He wants the United States to remain strong, but un- 
derstands the difficulty of attempting to control 
events in the Third World. His general sensitivity to 
the complexity and intractability of things prompts in 
him a certain isolationism with respect both to foreign 
and domestic policy. The battle for the soul of the 
Hart-Reagan voter may be fought over these issues. 


This ıs the voter who now occupies the great center, 
and where he goes will decide the direction of the re- 
alignment that is most certainly taking place. 

What then of the future of liberalism? We would do 
well to go back and reexamine for a moment the old 
liberalism and consider more precisely the senses in 
which it invoked the redistributive impulses of hu- 
manism and rationalism. The spirit of the New Deal 
was reflective of two quite different strategies, both 
concerned primarily with the less well-off in society 
and consistent with historical liberalism as we have 
defined it, but each based on further principles and 
premises not included in, or even implied by, the oth- 
er. One of these was a strategy of social engineering, the 
other a strategy of social justice. 


he strategy of social engineering was based 

on the view that the disadvantaged could be 

helped through the enlightened application 
of the scientific method and that the miracles accom- 
plished by the natural sciences could be at least ap- 
proximated by the social sciences. Indeed, it was a 
perspective rooted in the great Enlightenment of the 
18th century, echoing the claims of writers such as the 
French philosophers Helvetius and Condorcet who 
proclaimed that, through the assiduous utilization of 
science, one could realize the infinite perfectibility of 
man. More particularly, this perspective argued that 
one could use the authority of law—informed by sci- 
entific knowledge—to change the economic, social 
and psychological situation of individuals in such a 
way as to produce predictable and desirable changes 
in their behavior, in their relations with one another 
and, indeed, in their very feelings and attitudes. As we 
have seen, this strategy now appears to be quite dead, 
at least as a dominant force in American politics. The 
Hart-Reagan voter, though a devotee of natural sci- 
ence, has lost his faith in the capacity of the social sci- 
ences to perform such miracles. 

The strategy of social justice, on the other hand, 
made no such scientific claims. It said absolutely noth- 
ing about changing human behavior, about using the 
law as a tool of progress, about the predictive powers 
of social science. Rather it was based on the principle 
that at least some of what happens to us in life is acci- 
dental, that accidents are not intrinsically fair or de- 
served, and that government therefore has an impor- 
tant role in tempering the good and bad fortune that 
befalls us. 

This perspective presupposed that the wealthy in- 
dividual did not earn all of his wealth but got at least a 
part of it through blind luck—the luck of the social 
and natural lottery—and that the poor individual also 
owed at least a part of his condition to factors beyond 
his control. Such a view did not gainsay the role of 
hard work, dedication and self-discipline, and there- 
fore it did not envision anything approaching the 
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complete equality of outcomes. But it claimed that, on 
the whole, successful individuals probably owed a cer- 
tain part of their success to good fortune, to having 
been born with brains, to being lucky enough to have 
rich parents or to having been in a social/psychologi- 
cal situation conducive to the development of self-dis- 
cipline and ambition, all factors that can hardly be 
called deserved. After all, one did nothing to de- 
serve—to earn—one’s natural endowments, one’s par- 
ents, one’s social situation; these are things that we’re 
just stuck with. 

In the interest of fairness, then, society was justified 
in demanding a little extra from the rich and giving a 
little extra to the poor. Whether redistribution would 
actually change anything—whether it would make any- 
one happier, more law-abiding, more productive— 
was utterly beside the point. The goal, unlike that of 
social engineering, was not to change the way in which 
people live; it was simply and solely to rectify a certain 
moral imbalance. The tangible consequences of this 
in terms of social behavior and achievement were com- 
pletely and entirely irrelevant. 

While the strategy of social engineering is now 
dead, the strategy of social justice is not. The funda- 
mental idea of interfering with the natural and social 
lottery on the basis of reasoned moral judgment—the 
fairness issue, as it was called in the 1984 campaign— 
is fundamental to liberalism and is, in my view, what 
distinguishes the Hart voter from the Reagan sup- 
porter. For the Reagan revolution is an effort to re- 
store the efficacy of natural, traditional, unintended 
forces, the forces of the marketplace, of autonomous 
technological change, and of the natural and social 
lottery. 

In sum, the future of American liberalism seems to 
rest on the following questions: should government 
interfere with the natural rhythm of social life by 
seeking not only to provide equal opportunity but 
also to temper somewhat the vicissitudes of fortune? 
Are Americans happy to accept, indeed to embrace, 
the world as it presents itself? Or should they reaffirm 
the humanist project of insisting that their practices 
and institutions conform to the requirements of hu- 
man rationality and ethical judgment? Should Ameri- 
cans be content with a society that reflects the tradi- 
tional, natural and unintentional processes of human 
existence, or should they demand an independent and 
autonomous role for human reason and judgment? 

These may seem like abstract, philosophical ques- 
tions. But liberalism’s past was shaped precisely by 
such questions—the decline of faith, the emergence of 
the scientific method, the rise of humanism. It is alto- 
gether likely that the future of liberalism will be simi- 
larly contingent on philosophy, on the way in which 
the most abstract questions are addressed and an- 
swered and on the way in which those answers come 
to manifest themselves—as they always eventually 
do—in the day-to-day affairs of social life. » 
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LIBERATED 
一 一 BY 一 一 
LITERATURE 


An American writer believes he was liberated from ethnic 
separatism by reading the great books of Western civilization. 





By Louis Menand 


In 1952, Ralph Ellison published his first novel, 
Invisible Man, about a young black man whose home 
under a street in New York City, unseen by the white 
society above, symbolized the plight of many black 
Americans at the time. The novel won the National Book 
Award and became an immediate classic. In 1965 it was 
honored by 200 authors as the most distinguished 
American novel since World War II. While readers are 
still waiting for Ellison’s second novel, has essays and 
reviews over the decades support author Louis Menand's 
contention that Ellison is “the most prominent of living 
black American writers.” In his most recent collection of 
essays, Going to the Territory, he uses his own experience 
as an example of the liberating potential of literature ın 
that he sees himself as having been freed from ethnic 
separatism through the classics of Western civilization 
read in his early years. As Ellison puts it: “Books which 
seldom if ever mentioned Negroes were to release me from 
whatever ‘segregated’ idea I might have had of human 
possibilities.... I understand a bit more about myself as 
Negro because literature has taught me something of my 
identity as Western man.” 

Louis Menand, a professor of English at Princeton 
University, has written for Harper’s Magazine and other 
publications. He recently published Discovering 
Modernism, a study of T.S. Eliot. 
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en Ralph Waldo Ellison was a child, 

visitors to his house sometimes teased him 

by pronouncing his name Ralph Waldo 

Emerson. “No, no,” he would shout, “/’m not Emer- 
son. He's the little boy who lives next door.” 

A 19th-century Massachusetts village, home of the 
essayist Emerson, seems a long way from the black 
neighborhoods of Oklahoma City where Ellison grew 
up in the 1920s, but Ellison has always, as a novelist 
and essayist, asked his readers to hold in their minds a 
picture of American culture in which those places are 
next door. The lines of filiation do reach that far, he 
claims; and what is more, they run both ways. It is not 
only that to understand Ellison we need to know Em- 
erson. We cannot understand Emerson without know- 
ing something about the ancestors of the other Ralph. 

There may be societies in which this sort of imagi- 
native exercise comes naturally, but America has nev- 
er been one of them. “Out of many one” or “e pluribus 
unum” is the nation’s motto—but in cultural matters 
most people have an easier time with the many than 
the one. The progressive’s idealization of America 
based on a vision of self-subsistent subcultures cohab- 
iting in Platonic bliss is as much at odds with Ellison's 
picture as the reactionary’s idealization based on a 
myth of ethnic purity. Ellison’s answer to these com- 
peting accounts is that his is not a dream of what 
American culture might be or ought to be; it is a de- 
scription of what, whether one likes it or not, Ameri- 
can culture Is. 

Ellison’s own cultural standing is not a simple one. 
The novel Invisible Man was an immediate classic; it 
has enjoyed canonical status virtually since it ap- 
peared in 1952. Its author has therefore been for 
many years a man with access to powerful cultural in- 
stitutions; he has been a member of the National 
Council on the Arts and Humanities and the Carne- 
gie Commission on Public Television, and a trustee of 
the Kennedy Center, the cultural complex in Wash- 





Reprinted by permission of The New Republic. © 1986, 
The New Republic, Inc. 
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Ralph Ellison. Photographs by Nancy Crampton. 


ington, D.C.; he has testified before congressional 
committees and lectured at the Library of Congress; 
he has taught at the University of Chicago and New 
York University. Ellison has consistently used that ac- 
cess to insist on recognition of the contribution of 
American blacks to the integrity of American culture. 
But, inevitably, the very celebrity that makes him 
heard on behalf of the culturally neglected has made 
him seem to some an apologist for the cultural estab- 
lishment. A spirit of ethnic separatism has always 
been a part of black American life. And because he 
has chosen to identify with the American tradition in 
its broadest sense, Ellison has put himself in the dif- 


ficult position of defending black American culture in 
the name of what many blacks look upon as an oppres- 
sive mainstream culture. 

This predicament is not unique in black American 
literary life—the novelist James Baldwin has con- 
fronted similar difficulties in his career—and Ellison’s 
view of a culture integrated in spite of itself has been 
paralleled by a significant line of literary criticism. 
Arthur P. Davis and Sterling Brown at Howard Uni- 
versity in the 1940s and ’50s, Albert Murray in various 
publications during the "60s, Robert Stepto and Hen- 
ry Louis Gates at Yale University in the ’70s, and most 
recently Werner Sollors at Harvard University have 
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all taken the position that literature by blacks ıs best 
understood as part of the literature of the Western 
tradition—a tradition that is itself neither black nor 
white but, to use a phrase of Ellison’s, ° 
cultures.” 

In spite of these allies, Ellison has in many respects 
adopted the persona of a solitary man—most conspic- 
uously by the exercise of a severe economy of publica- 
tion. The second novel is famously slow in arriving, 
and Ellison has, in 34 years in the spotlight of Invisible 
Man, published only two other books: Shadow and Act 
in 1964 and Going to the Territory in 1986, both collec- 
tions of occasional pieces—essays, reviews, lectures, 
interviews. He is the most prominent of living black 
American writers and the father of contemporary black 
American fiction; but he also has seemed, in the long 
period between novels, an austere and private figure. 
It is as though he wished to show us that choosing to 
keep the largest possible company means that one 
sometimes has to feel oneself almost alone. And he 
has always seemed as quick to find reasons to differ- 
entiate himself from his peers as to find grounds for 
declaring a common cause. 

So that when Richard Wright in 1940 wrote of the 
black protagonist, Bigger Thomas, of his famous nov- 
el Native Son that “the civilization which had given 
birth to Bigger had created no culture which could 
hold and claim his allegiance and faith, had sensitized 
him and had left him stranded, a free agent to roam 
the streets of our cities,” Ellison suspected his friend 
and mentor of something like bad faith. His counter- 
argument reduces toa single sentence: “Wright could 
imagine Bigger,” is the way Ellison put itin 1963, “but 
Bigger could not possibly imagine Richard Wright.” 

Going to the Territory—the title refers to a blues song 
about blacks striking out for the Oklahoma Territory 
and its promise of freedom—is filled with the stories 
of men and women who personify the kind of cultural 
mobility Ellison takes to be definitive of the American 
experience—a kind of mobility unknown to the world 
of Native Son. Among the book’s heroes are Jazz great 
Duke Ellington, whose music moves one, says Ellison, 
“to wonder at the mysterious, unanalyzed character of the 
Negro American—and at the white American’s ines- 
capable Negro-ness”; the 20th-century artist Romare 


Bearden, who ıs admired for discovering a method of 


painting that allowed him “to express the tragic pre- 
dicament of his people without violating his passion- 
ate dedication to art as a fundamental and transcen- 
dent agency for confronting and revealing the world”; 
Inman Page, the first black to graduate from Brown 
University and the principal of Ellison’s segregated 
secondary school in Oklahoma City, who carried the 
culture of the Ivy League to the frontier; a music 
teacher—Hazel Harrison—at Tuskegee Institute in 
the 1930s who kepta signed Prokofiev manuscript on 
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‘a culture of 


the lid of her piano; a black custodian with the ex- 
traordinary name of Jefferson Davis Randolph (after 
the Confederate leader Jefferson Davis) at the Okla- 
homa State Law Library, whose advice white legisla- 
tors sought out when they needed information on 
some point of law; and Richard Wright himself, who 
is celebrated in a short memorial sketch. 

And there is a large cast of anonymous characters: 
the slaves who imitated and transformed the Europe- 
an dance steps they saw being performed through the 
plantation house window; the black workingmen who 
became sophisticated critics of grand opera by moon- 
lighting as spear carriers at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York; middle-class white kids who try 
to sound like a black Baptist choir. But the chief figure 
in these essays, as it is in virtually everything Ellison 
has written since Invisible Man, is the young man who 
began his literary education at Tuskegee, an all-black 
college in Alabama, by looking up the books listed in 
the footnotes to T.S. Eliot’s The Waste Land and who 
eventually became the author of a best-selling novel— 
the figure of Ralph Ellison himself. 

It is difficult to think of another writer—Words- 
worth is the sort of person who comes to mind—who 
makes his own experience the touchstone for every- 
thing in as explicit and consistent a fashion as Ellison 
does. He regards the details of his own life—details 
that might seem to others exceptional or fortuitous— 
as emblems of general significance. He has trans- 
formed his biography, through many retellings, into 
a kind of parable of cultural possibility. The parable ıs 
offered in all humility, for it is Ellison’s great virtue 
that he is unable to imagine that other people might 
be less capable of achievement than himself. Some 
virtues have a way of turning into handicaps, though, 
and it is also possible to feel that an inability to imag- 
ine lives more severely deprived of opportunity and 
determination can be Ellison’s most serious shortcoming. 

The Oklahoma in which Ralph Ellison was born in 
1914 had been a state for only seven years. Though 
segregated, it had no history of slavery, and most of its 
blacks were escaped slaves or freedmen—or their de- 
scendants—who had moved there by choice. ‘This made 
for an unusual social atmosphere, different from the 
Old South, but not the North either. “Having arrived 
at the same time that most of the whites had,” Ellison 
once explained to an interviewer, 


[my parents] felt that the restriction of Ne- 
gro freedom was imposed unjustly through 
the force of numbers and that they had the 
rightand obligation to fight against it....rec- 
ognized limitations, yes; but I thought 
these limitations were unjust and I felt no 
sense of inferiority which would keep me 
from getting those things I desired out of life. 
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The Mask of a New Yorker 


This reminiscence of novelist 
Ellison’s early days in New York 
City, in 1936, is excerpted from his 
essay “An Extravagance of 
Laughter” in his recent collection, 
Going to the Territory. 


I was learning that exploring 
New York was a journey with- 
outa map, Baedeker, or Henry 
James, and that how one was re- 
ceived by the natives depended 
more upon how one presented 
oneself than upon any ironclad 
rule of exclusion. Here the por- 
tals to many places of interest 
were guarded by hired help, and 
if you approached with uncer- 
tain mien, you were likely to be 
turned away by anyone from 
doormen to waiters to ticket 
agents. However, if you acted as 
though you were in fact a New 
Yorker exercising a routine 
freedom, chances were that 
you'd be accepted. Which is to 
say that in many instances I 
found that my air and attitude 
could offset the inescapable fact 
of my color. For it seemed that 
in the hustle and bustle of that 
most theatrical of American cit- 
From “New York, 1936” by Ralph Ellison 
from Esquire, July 1986. Adapted from 
author's book Going to the Territory (Random 


House). By permission of the William 
Morris Agency. 


les, one was accepted on the ba- 
sis of what one appeared to be. 
So, to enjoy the wonders of New 
York, I assumed a mask which I 
conceived to be that of a “New 
Yorker,” and decided to leave it 
to those whites who might object 
to seek out the questioning Tus- 
kegeean who was hidden behind 
the mask. 

Today, looking back, I sus- 
pect that for many observers, 
my masking was all too trans- 
parent. But what remained hid- 
den from them, as from myself, 
was the possibility that such 
playacting was also a process of 
self-transformation—a process 
through which I was becoming 
neither an abstract “ex-south- 
westerner” nor a sophisticated 
“New Yorker,” but an individ- 
ual variation upon a national 
type that, after two hundred 
years of grappling with its ra- 
cial, religious, and geographi- 
cal diversity, is still in the pro- 
cess of achieving a full measure 
of self-consciousness: a product 
of that democratic hope, uncer- 
tainty, and turbulence in the 
mind and heart which identifies 
the “American.” 


—Ralph Ellison 








One of the things he desired was to become a 
classical composer, and in 1933 he made his way 
from Oklahoma City to Alabama, where he attend- 
ed Tuskegee, the college whose philosophy, along 
with that of its founder, Booker T. Washington, is 
so mercilessly savaged for hypocrisy in the opening 
chapters of Invisible Man. Like the hero of the novel 
(though for nothing like the same reasons), Ellison 
left Tuskegee for New York in the summer of 1936, 
planning to earn money to pay for his senior year. 
He never returned—because it was the Depression 
and money was hard to come by, and because he 
met the writer Langston Hughes, who introduced 


him to the novels of the French writer André Mal- 
raux, and to Richard Wright, who encouraged him 
to become a writer. 

The first words of Invisible Man, the words of a 
man living in a Harlem coal cellar, were written, in 
circumstances appropriate to the pluralist imagina- 
tion of their author, in a farmhouse in Vermont. 
The book appeared in 1952; it was a best seller, and 
in 1953 it wona National Book Award. The novel is 
a catalog of every irony implicit in “emancipation.” 
Every style of response to the consequences of that 
momentin American history, every stereotype that 
haunts its failure, every doomed quest to recover 
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its promise or revenge its betrayal, seems to be re- 
corded in Ellison’s book. It is in this respect pecu- 
liar that some readers have, over the years, com- 
plained that /nvisible Man is not, or not sufficiently, 
a protest novel. For the book so clearly is a protest, 
and a protest as much against what white Americans 
lost by racism as what black Americans have suffered. 

But the complaint is in another respect not so odd, 
for Invisible Man, with its archetypal hero, its elabo- 
rately patterned imagery, its symbols and puns and 
allusions, is the most literary of books, and literari- 
ness is always taken for an enemy of true engage- 
ment. “What astonishes one most about Invisible Man,” 
wrote critic Irving Howe in 1963 in a controversial 
essay that opposes Ellison and James Baldwin to 
Richard Wright, “is the apparent freedom it dis- 
plays from the ideological and emotional penalties 
suffered by Negroes in this country. I say appar- 
ent’ because the freedom is not quite so complete as 
the book’s admirers like to suppose.” Howe was 
clearly talking less about the novel than about the 
novelist: he was accusing Ellison, much as Ellison 
had once accused Wright, of being untrue to his 
own experience. 

Ellison’s reply, reprinted a year later in Shadow and 
Act as “The World and the Jug,” is one of his fiercest 
pieces—and well it might be, for he was being called 
upon to defend the very essence of his notion of art, a 
notion that, because validated at every point by per- 
sonal history, was inextricably bound up with his no- 
tion of himself. “My goal was not to escape, or hold 
back,” he told Howe, 


but to work through; to transcend, as the 
blues transcend the painful condition with 
which they deal. The protest is there, not 
because I was helpless before my social con- 
dition, but because I put it there. If there is 
anything “miraculous” about the book it is 
the result of hard work undertaken in the 
belief that the work of art is important in it- 
self, that it is a social action in itself. 


At the root of Ellison’s defense is an idea pro- 
pounded by the 19th-century British essayist Mat- 
thew Arnold about the role of literature in the 
modern democracy: literature is the stable curren- 
cy of community in a society otherwise given over 
to competition and change. “In Macon County, Al- 
abama, I read Marx, Freud, T.S. Eliot, Pound, Ger- 
trude Stein and Hemingway,” Ellison wrote in 
“The World and the Jug.” “Books which seldom, if 
ever, mentioned Negroes were to release me from 
whatever ‘segregated’ idea I might have had of my 
human possibilities....I understand a bit more 
about myself as Negro because literature has 
taught me something of my identity as Western 
man.” And the essays collected in Going to the Territo- 
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ry reconfirm this article of faith again and again. 
“Now I realize how fortunate I am to have held on 
to literature as a medium for transcending the divi- 
sions of our society,” he writes in the title essay on 
his secondary-school mentor Inman Page. Else- 
where he speaks of literary archetypes as “embodi- 
ments of abiding patterns of human existence which 
underlie racial, cultural and religious differences. 
They are, in their basic humanity, timeless and race- 
less.” And in a piece called “The Novel as a Func- 
tion of American Democracy”: “As a form, the nov- 
el permits a writer to survive the consequences of 
encountering the chaos he must reckon with when 
he attempts to deal with the basic truths of human 
existence.” 

The appeal is attractive because it is an appeal to 
the experience of everyone who has ever found ina 
work of literature or music or art a part of oneself, 
thus discovering, in a sort of microanthropological 
breakthrough, a link between the self and the rest 
of human history. If we resist the full implications 
of Ellison’s appeal, it is partly because we may feel 
that at some point our identification with an ab- 
stract human condition begins to pull us away from 
the particularity of a current predicament. But it is 
also partly because the experience of American de- 
mocracy suggests that although art can indeed be 
one of the things that tie people together, it is 
sometimes one of things that keep them apart. The 
cultivation of cultural taste is a route into the main- 
stream, but it is also one of the most insidious and 
effective ways of locking some people out. 

Going to the Territory continues the work Ellison be- 
gan with Shadow and Act: the articulation of an enor- 
mously valuable view of American culture. If there is 
any indication that events since 1964 have led him to 
compromise his picture of American life, I cannot de- 
tect it. As in the earlier volume, most of the pieces 
are the products of a variety of occasions; but the 
longest—an essay called “An Extravagance of Laugh- 
ter,” about a performance Ellison saw of the play To- 
bacco Road soon after he arrived in New York City, 
and about the uncontrollable laughing fit he humili- 
ated himself by succumbing to during the show—was 
written especially for this book, and it is one of the 
most remarkable things Ellison has done. It takes up 
nearly every theme in his work, but at its heart is a 
meditation on the relations between the southern black 
man and the lynch mob that goes as far as anything in 
words can go to make sense of an insanity. 

Rumors about the second novel have drifted about 
for many years. Part of the manuscript was destroyed 
when Ellison’s summer house burned down in the late 
1960s; a few brief selections have appeared in print. 
Its publication will be an event, of course, but in one 
respect at least it will not be a surprise. We can be cer- 
tain that Ellison will not have changed his mind. + 

















Defining Capitalism 


THE CAPITALIST REVOLUTION: FIFTY PROP- 
OSITIONS ABOUT PROSPERITY, EQUALITY, & 
LIBERTY. By Peter L. Berger. Basic Books. 
262 pp. 


Reviewed by Joseph Sobran 





The full title of this book is The 
Capitalist Revolution: Fifty Propost- 
tions About Prosperity, Equality, & Lib- 
erty. This isn’t another apology for 


capitalism, but an attempt to define | 


it in terms broader than the merely 
economic. Peter Berger is concerned 
less to praise or blame capitalism 
than to identify it in relation to so- 
cialism and democracy. 
Accordingly, he tries first to dis- 


engage such terms as capitalism and | 


socialism from their polemical asso- 
ciations. He defines capitalism as 
“production for a market by enter- 
prising individuals or combines with 
the purpose of making a profit.” He 
cautions that to speak of a “capitalist 
society” is to speak of an ideal type. 
No society commonly classified as 
capitalist, he observes, remotely re- 


sembles what Adam Smith (who never | 
spoke of “capitalısm”) would have 


recognized as a free society. For that 
matter, no society is purely socialist. 
Joseph Sobran is an editor with National Review. 


© 1986 by National Review, Inc., 150 East 35th 
Street, New York, NY 10016. $34 yearly. 











Peter L. Berger, a professor at Boston University, 
is one of America’s leading sociologists. 
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But socialism stands for an ideal ina 
way Capitalism doesn’t, and some 
regimes proclaim themselves social- 
ist—whereas no regime claims or as- 
pires to be purely capitalist. 

That, in a way, is one of capital- 
ism’s major problems. It suffers 
from “an intrinsic incapacity to gen- 
erate legitimations, and it is particu- 


larly deprived of mythic potency; con- | 


sequently, it depends upon the 
legitimating effects of its sheer fac- 
ticity or upon association with other 
legitimating symbols.” Men won’t 
die for capitalism, though they will 
give their lives for the freedom of 
which capitalism may be acomponent. 

But is capitalism necessarily con- 
nected to other freedoms? Is it their 
foundation? Can it exist without them, 
or they without it? Here Berger insists 
that the empirical evidence is, though 
not final, strong enough to warrant 
provisional conclusions. 

His conclusions aren’t surprising, 
but they are gratifyingly discriminat- 
ing. He holds that capitalism is a nec- 
essary but nota sufficient condition of 
democracy, that capitalism tends to 
produce pressures toward democrati- 
zation. He carefully notes that capital- 
ist development and technological 
modernization are analytically dis- 
tinct but that, in fact, the Industrial 
Revolution occurred within a capital- 
ist framework and, moreover, that 
“capitalism provides the optimal con- 
text for the productive power of mod- 
ern technology. To date, there are no 
empirically available countercases.” I, 
for one, can’t think of a single house- 
hold appliance we owe to socialist 
development. 

Berger takes a particular interest in 


German sociologist Max Webersthe- 


sis of the Protestant work ethic, espe- 
cially in the light of the capitalist 
boom in the Far East. Japan and Sin- 
gapore aren't exactly strongholds of 
Calvinism, but they have become 
highly productive. East Asia, he ob- 


serves, is “bad news for Marxists,” but | 


also for laissez-faire ideology, since its 
economic development has occurred 
under strong policies of economic 
planning and control by the state. 
And the success of capitalism in the 
Orient has generated no great pres- 
sures toward democracy in those 
parts, Berger says—though he adds, 
somewhat puzzlingly, that capitalism 
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has greatly strengthened movements 
there in the direction of democracy 
and individuation. 

As for the West, Berger contends 
that individualism generated moderni- 
zation and not vice versa as is usually 
thought. Nevertheless, modernization 
does seem to result in institutions that 
accord status to the individual for his 
own sake. The hard part is locating 
the causes. Berger speculates that it 
may have started not with Luther but 
with Moses. 

However it all began, capitalism 
does undermine traditional hierarchies. 
In a market system one is no longer as- 
signed by birth to a given role in the 
system of production. This fact cre- 
ates both social turbulence and strong 
resistance. The resistance may be ei- 
ther conservative or “leftist,” depend- 
ing on what principle of social order 
one prefers to the fluid order of the 
market. 

Despite Berger's care in defining 
his terms, I wonder if “capitalism” is 
even a coherent concept. It obviously 
stands for several related realities that 
we are all familiar with, but do these 
have a single essence? What does the 
idea of capitalism add to the simple 
idea of commerce? Shakespeare’s Ti- 
mon blames gold for doing all the 
things capitalism is now accused of. 
The term capitalism was coined as a pe- 
jorative concept by people who said 
they opposed it. Rather than try to in- 
vest their word with meaning, maybe 
we ought to revert to more basic 
words that aren’t haunted by ambigu- 
ity and polemical overtones. 

Nevertheless, one rarely finds a 
book so readable at this level of ab- 
straction. The Capitalist Revolution is 
thick with ideas, fine distinctions and 
erudition, but Berger writes with a 
vigor that makes sociology almost a 
pastime: common sense always governs 
amiably. Amid paeans to capitalism 
and diatribes against it, he simply asks 
whatit is and gives a plausible answer. 
Even those who don’t entirely agree 
will find him well worth listening to 
for the sake of many insights along 
the way. « 
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The strength of the Republican 
Party coalition, and of its current 
leader Ronald Reagan, has forced a 
fundamental change in the Ameri- 
can debate over equality, placing 
the issue at the center of political 
competition between the two parties. 
The intensified struggle for domi- 
nance between the Republican and 
Democratic Parties has become the 
forum for the continuing attempt to 
define in policy the public meaning 
of equality. The growing ideological 
coherence of the Republican Party, 
particularly at the level of presiden- 
tial-nomination politics, and con- 
tinuing Democratic Party strains 
between left and center have com- 
bined with the emergence of sus- 
tained partisan parity for the first 
time in over 50 years to end what 
had been a largely consensual agree- 
ment on egalitarian goals. For the 
present and the immediate future, 
the battle between proponents of 
equality of opportunity and equali- 
ty of result is being forced into the 
partisan arena. 

The debate over equality is the 
subject of two books, The American 
Ethos and Equality in America. The 
strength of these two books is that 
both, from different vantage points, 
set the stage for understanding the 
nation’s politics in the decade be- 
fore the Reagan revolution. 

Both books focus on a complex set 
of attitudes toward equality, examin- 
ing the opinions of national elites and 
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of the population at large in the 
1970s. That decade marked a key 
turning point in the history of the last 
half-century—50 years of bitter and 
often violently polarized struggles 
over the egalitarian American vision. 
In Equality ın America, Sidney Verba 
and Gary Orren, professors of govern- 
ment and public policy, respectively, 
at Harvard University, explore the 
views of leaders of 10 groups—busi- 
ness, farm, organized labor, intellec- 
tuals, Republicans, Democrats, blacks, 
feminists, media and youth. The Amer- 
ican Ethos, by Herbert McClosky, a po- 
litical science professor at the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, and John 
Zaller, a political science professor at 
Princeton University, is a compara- 
tive study of the views of three 
groups—community “influentials,” 
opinion leaders and the general pub- 
lic. Although the core of each book is 
opinion-poll data, both also include 
analytical essays that discuss the fun- 
damental division in America between 
those who advocate the importance of 
equality of access (that is, legal prohi- 
bitions against discrimination) and 
those who press for equality of out- 
come (in income, employment, hous- 
ing and so on). In many respects, 
these differences parallel the dis- 
agreement between those who advo- 
cate political equality but oppose eco- 
nomic equality, and those who advo- 
cate both. 

Verba and Orren demonstrate that 
in America there is a stronger com- 
mitment to political equality than in 
any other developed nation. At the 
same time, Americans hold views and 
adopt policies that produce one of the 
lowest levels of economic equality. 
Opposition to progressively redistri- 
butionist policies is strong not only 
among corporate leaders and Repub- 
licans, but also among those Demo- 
crats who describe themselves as 
“very liberal” or “far left.” “Even the 
least egalitarian leaders of Sweden, 
those of big business, are considerably 
more egalitarian not only than their 
business counterparts in the United 
States but also than the most radical 
American groups,” Verba and Orren 
write. Very liberal or far-left Demo- 
cratic and union leaders in the United 
States each supported income ratios 











of 12 to one, or income gaps 250 per- 
cent larger than the 4.7 to one ratio fa- 
vored by Swedish big businessmen. 

Verba and Orren explore in detail 
the finding that throughout the 
1970s the growing liberalism of Dem- 
ocratic leaders increasingly alienated 
the party from its supporters, who 
were more conservative. Still, when 
issues of equality are broken down 
into subcategories of economic, gen- 
der and racial equality, a very dif- 
ferent picture emerges. Democratic 
leaders and Democratic voters were 
equally firm in their support for New 
Deal social-welfare issues inspired by 
Franklin Roosevelt, including a strong 
commitment to government interven- 
tion in the economy. By contrast, on 
race and gender-equality issues (the 
use of racial quotas for hiring, the 
Equal Rights Amendment for women), 
a liberal Democratic leadership was 
severely split from its supporters. On 
those same issues, Republican leaders 
were closer to the general electorate 
than their Democratic counterparts. 
Further analysis of the views not just 
of party leaders but of Democratic- 
leaning elites (blacks, feminists, labor 
leaders) and Republican elites (busi- 
nessmen and farmers) points to some 
of the reasons the Democratic Party 
has recently had such difficulty in de- 
fining the national debate, in contrast 
to the Republican Party. 

On six different measures of atti- 
tudes toward equality—gender, income 
redistribution, quotas, race, the causes 
of inequality, and social and econom- 
ic programs enacted during the New 
Deal—Republican Party and business 
leaders hold almost identically conserva- 
tive views. Farm leaders were also con- 
sistently conservative in their views, 
although not in perfect harmony with 
Republican Party and business leaders. 

In contrast, Democratic elites are 
spread out from left to center of the 
ideological map on questions of eco- 
nomic, racial and gender equality. 
The most divisive issue is racial quo- 
tas, with blacks far to the left, feminist 
leaders just slightly less so, Democrat- 
ic leaders closer to the center and la- 
bor leaders just to the right of center. 
And where Democrats in the mid-1970s 
rallied behind New Deal issues, they 
may no longer do so; the survey was 
taken in 1976, before the emergence 
of double-digit inflation undermined 


a common willingness among party 
members to place stronger emphasis 
on jobs than on controlling prices. 


The American Ethos approaches — 


many of the same issues, but from a 
different angle. McClosky and Zaller 
attempt to explore the subtleties of 
ideological differences between liber- 
als and conservatives, and perhaps 
more important, between those hold- 
ing strong procapitalist views and 
those firmly committed to democratic 
principles. They argue that a central 
theme of the period running roughly 
from the rapid industrialization be- 
fore the turn of the century to the 
1950s and 1960s was the growing di- 
vergence between the values of capi- 
talism and those of democracy. From 
the nation’s founding through the 
post-Civil War period, capitalism and 


free enterprise provided 
the foundations for a demo- 
cratic and largely egalitari- 
an social order. Economic 
competition, for example, 
implied almost literally the 
elimination of special privi- 
leges....the people who took 
strong stands in favor of 
free competition and unfet- 
tered enterprise were, by 
and large, the same people 
who championed popular 
sovereignty, equality of 
rights and individual 
freedom. 


According to McClosky and Zaller, 
the emergence of large corpora- 
tions and the growing concentra- 
tion of wealth at the turn of the cen- 
tury functioned to erode the shared 
goals of capitalism and democracy. 


The traditional faith in 
minimal government, origi- 
nally associated with the de- 
sire to prevent the powerful 
from subjugating the weak, 
was now invoked to strength- 
en the economic power of 
the wealthy few. Thus capi- 
talism and democracy, once 
allies against the inequities of 
the old European order, in- 
creasingly diverged. 


This split became a central theme in 
American politics from populist presi- 
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dential candidate William Jennings 
Bryan to Theodore Roosevelt to Har- 
ry Truman, as antagonism toward 
trusts and corporate America became 
a mobilizing tool. 

For the immediate future, however, 
the national debate over equality is 
very likely to take a new turn in 
which the partisan contest for ma- 
jority status between the two politi- 
cal parties will play the key role. The 
growing movement toward middle- 
class electoral competition has al- 
ready produced a style of politics 
capitalizing not only on the pursuit 
of affluence and individual pros- 
perity, but also on resentment and 
distrust. 

“In the 1980 campaign, we were 
able to make the establishment, inso- 
far as it is bad, the government. In 
other words, big government was the 
enemy, not big business,” Lee Atwater, 
deputy campaign manager of the 
Reagan-Bush ’84 Committee, says. 
“If the people think the problem is 
that taxes are too high, and govern- 
ment interferes too much, then we 
are doing our job. But, if they get to 
the point where they say that the real 
problem is that rich people aren’t pay- 
ing taxes...then the Democrats are go- 
ing to be in good shape. Traditionally, 
the Republican Party has been elitist, 
but one of the things that has hap- 
pened is that the Democratic Party 
has become a party of elites....Now 
you have for the first time two 
establishments.” 

With each party carrying the bag- 
gage of a distrusted establishment, 
campaigning will increasingly be- 
come a struggle to define the agenda 
in ways that emphasize the points of 
dissonance between opposition-party 
elites and the general electorate. + 
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CREATIVITY 


The “Genius” Awards 


Reviewed by Kathleen Teltsch 





For each of the past 60 months, 
a $4000 check has arrived regularly 
for Derek Walcott, a poet-play- 
wright chosen in 1981 to be one of 
the first recipients of a MacArthur 
Foundation five-year fellowship. He 
has continued to teach literature at 
Boston University and to publish. (He 
has three plays in preparation.) Re- 
ceiving the prize, he says, eliminat- 
ed for a time an “obsession” about 
bills and gave him the opportunity 
to travel more frequently to his 
birthplace in the West Indies and to 
purchase land on St. Lucia, where 
one day he wants to build a home. 

“I feel like the condemned man in 
the cell being asked what he wants 
for his last meal,” Walcott said re- 
cently, facing the end of the founda- 
tion’s financial support. “But,” he 
added on reflection, “another five 
years probably would spoil me.” 

Walcott is one of 21 men and 
women in the first group selected by 
the foundation five yearsago as gift- 
ed, creative people, and they are 
now facing readjustment to the real 
world. The grants liberated them 
from the need to earn a living, many 
of them by teaching. Some have 
worked on books, others on scientif- 
ic research, and some have used the 
money for tuition, to buy homes or 
for their savings. While the dimen- 
sions of their accomplishments are 
difficult to gauge, the winners agree 
that the years have been uncom- 
monly productive for them. 

When the John D. MacArthur 
and Catherine T. MacArthur Foun- 
dation of Chicago established its fel- 
lowships in 1981, the wealthy phi- 
lanthropy said it wanted to free 
gifted men and women to pursue their 
Kathleen Teltsch is a reporter for The New York 
Times. 
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creative urges by lifting their finan- 
cial burdens for five years. The 
awards with nostrings attached per- 
mit winners to spend their money as 
they wish. The late J. Roderick Mac- 
Arthur, son of John D. MacArthur, 
once likened the venture to the Re- 
naissance practice of rich patrons’ 
supporting artists and intellects. 
The foundation accepted no applı- 
cations for the fellowships, and no in- 
terviews were held. Rather, MacArthur 
Foundation officials developed a secre- 
tive selection process, using 100 or 
more anonymous nominators around 
the United States to act as talent scouts 
and find candidates for fellowships. 
Consequently, within the staid 
philanthropic community, unaccus- 
tomed to such unconventional ways, 
the MacArthur program was received 
somewhat skeptically and dubbed the 


“search for geniuses.” Each year since | 


1981, the foundation has named at 
least 20 recipients, spending a total of 
$50 million on the program and mak- 
ing awards to 191 winners. 

A number of the MacArthur fellows 
dismiss the “genius” tag as nonsense 
or say it was something of an embar- 
rassment. Others say the awards of 
$24,000 to $60,000 a year, based on 
the age of the recipient, stirred resent- 
ment among associates. But many also 
agree that the grants gave them the 
freedom to be productive. 

“It was an incredible experience be- 
cause with the money there was a 
sense I could take five years and do 
what I wanted to do,” says Robert 
Coles, a Harvard University child psy- 
chiatrist and sociologist who already 
had spent two decades studying the 
effect on children of poverty and 
wealth and of social and_ political 
upheavals. 

Although he won a Pulitzer Prize in 
1973 for Children in Crisis, a five-vol- 
ume work, Coles had already started 
another ambitious project, examin- 
ing how children get their political 
convictions. Of necessity, the re- 
search was crowded into the sum- 
mers, when he was not teaching at 
Harvard, and the summertime trips 
abroad to South Africa and Northern 
Ireland were expensive and rushed. 

“I felt after climbing a long hill, I 
had reached a plateau,” says Coles. “I 
figured it would take me years and 
years and that I would be 64 or 65 
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when I finished.” Instead, 
$248,000 MacArthur grant allowed 
him to resume his research, traveling 
to Poland, Southeast Asia, Nicaragua, 
Brazil and French-speaking Canada, 
talking to youngsters. Out of these ex- 
periences have come two books, The 
Moral Life of Children and The Political 
Life of Children. 

When asked about the MacArthur 
benefits, Elma Lewis, founder of the 
National Center of Afro-American 
Artists in Boston, answers promptly, 
“It restored my health and will give 
me more working years.” The foun- 
dation’s awards include comprehen- 
sive medical coverage for recipients, 
and Lewis had the advanced laser sur- 
gery needed to restore her sight, dam- 
aged by diabetes, and a knee operation. 

She now gets around well enough 
to walk through the Museum of the 








the 





National Center, proudly pointing to 
the exhibit halls that provide a show- 
case for black artists, and promising to 
keep expanding the center until it is 


worthy to be called a “world institute.” | 


She has also designed a curriculum on 
black culture for use in schools and 
said she wanted to sell it to school 
districts. 

Another MacArthur fellow, Ian 
Graham of Harvard, a specialist in 
Mayan inscriptions, has vivid recol- 
lections of emerging from the jungles 
of Guatemala in search of a dentist to 
treat an excruciating toothache and 
learning that the Voice of America 
had announced he was a prize-win- 
ner. The award has made little 
change in his life, the archeologist 




















says contentedly, likening himself toa 
winkle or snail that has insinuated it- 
self into a hospitable environment, in 


his case working as assistant curator of | 
Mayan hieroglyphics at Harvard's 
Peabody Museum. The museum hap- | 


pens to have 85 percent of all the pho- 
tographs of Mayan sculptures essen- 


tial for his monumental undertaking | 


to record all known Central American 


artifacts bearing Mayan hieroglyph- | 











ics, a work that is likely to run to 60 | 
volumes. As a byproduct of his prize, | 


the MacArthur Foundation has given 


$15,000 yearly to the Peabody, which 
will help preserve the disintegrating 


old photographs needed for future | 


research. 
Last year the first of the MacArthur 
fellows were invited to meet at the 





foundation in Chicago, one of the few | 
times they encountered their bene- | 


factors. Assessing the results of the 
fellowships, William T. Kirby, the 
foundation’s vice chairman, said: 
“We don’t claim the program is a 
proven success, and it might take 20 
years to make a fair judgment, but al- 
ready some individual winners have 
done fine things.” 

The latest MacArthur fellowships, 
announced in July of 1986, support 
the work of the following persons: 


Paul R. Adams, professor of neuro- | 


biology and behavior at the State Uni- 
versity of New York at Stony Brook; 
Milton B. Babbitt, composer-theo- 
ristand professor of mathematics and 
music at Princeton University; 
Christopher I. Beckwith, chairman 


of the Tibetan Studies Program at In- 


diana University; 
Richard M.A. Benson. specialist in 


photographic technologies and profes- | 


sor at Yale University; 

Lester R. Brown, environmentalist 
and author [see Review 4/1986], and 
founder of Worldwatch Institute. 


Caroline W. Bynum, professor of 
history at the University of Washing- | 


ton, who has written extensively 
about religion and women’s history; 
William A. Christian Jr., historian, 
sociologist and author, who has con- 
centrated on Spanish rural life; 








Nancy Marguerite Farriss, profes- | 


sor of history at the University of 
Pennsylvania, who has written exten- 
sively about Latin America; 

Benedict H. Gross, professor of 
mathematics at Harvard University, best 
known for work on number theory; 
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Daryl Hine, poet, novelist and 
playwright; 

John Robert Horner, curator of pa- 
leontology for the Museum of the 
Rockies at Montana State University; 

Thomas C. Joe, founder of the 
Center for the Study of Social Policy 
and coauthor of By the Few for the Few; 

David N. Keightley, professor of 
history at the University of California, 
Berkeley, and specialist on China’s 
Bronze Age; 

Albert Libchaber, specialist in non- 
linear dynamics and professor at the 
University of Chicago; 

David Page, geneticist and fellow of 
the Whitehead Institute at MIT; 

George Perle, composer, author 
and professor emeritus at the Aar- 
on Copland School of Music at City 
University of New York; 

James Randi, professional magi- 
cian and author of a biography of 
Harry Houdini and other works; 

David Rudovsky, professor of law 
at the University of Pennsylvania, 
authority on the criminal-justice 
system and civil-liberties activist 
and author; 

Robert M. Shapley, professor of 
neurophysiology at Rockefeller 
University and specialist in vision 
science; 

Leo Steinberg, professor of art 
history at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, art critic and author; 

Richard P. Turco, researcher in 
atmospheric science; 

Thomas Whiteside, author and 
journalist who has written exten- 
sively about the effects of the chemi- 
cal dioxin; 

Allan C. Wilson, professor of bio- 
chemistry at the University of Calı- 
fornia, Berkeley, who has used sci- 
entific methods to develop theories on 
evolution; 

Jay Wright, poet whose work ex- 
plores the cultures of Africa and 
Mexico; 

Charles Wuorinen, composer-in- 
residence with the San Francisco 
Symphony and instructor at the 
Manhattan School of Music. > 
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LITERATURE 


A Novel of Ideas 


ROGER’S VERSION. By John Updike. 
Alfred A. Knopf. 329 pp. 


Reviewed by David Lodge 





The language of fiction is a 
medley. The novelist, unlike the lyr- 
ic poet or essayist, must command 
many styles and speak to us through 
a plurality of borrowed or imitated 
discourses as well as in what passes 
for his or her own voice. There are 
at least five distinct discursive 
strands interwoven in the texture of 
John Updike’s new novel, Roger’s 
Version. Four of them will be famil- 
iar to readers of his previous novels, 
but the fifth is, I believe, a new de- 
velopment, or acquisition, and a re- 
markably interesting one. 

To start with the familiar: there 
is the discourse of theology. The 
central character and narrator— 
pipe-smoking, 52-year-old Roger 
Lambert—is a professor of divinity, 
a former Methodist minister who 
adopted an academic career after 
the breakup of his first marriage 
and his union with Esther, 14 years 
his junior. He teaches history of the 
early Christian heresies at a large 
university in an unnamed northeast- 
ern city that might be Boston. He is 
a somewhat dilettantish disciple of 
Karl Barth, the austere Swiss theo- 
logian who fiercely insisted on the 
utter separateness of the divine and 
the human, and the utter dependence 
of the latter on the former. Updike 
has manifested an interest in reli- 
gion and theology in previous books. 
If there was ever such a species as 
the Protestant novelist, comparable 
to that much discussed animal, the 
Catholic novelist, he may be its last 
surviving example. 

There is the discourse of eroti- 
cism or pornography—the distinction 
David Lodge teaches modern English literature at 
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is not always easy to draw, and Up- 
dike has taken a leading part in the 
tendency of contemporary art to blur 
it, incorporating previously taboo 
matter and diction into serious fic- 
tion. His Couples (1969) was some- 
thing of a landmark in this respect. 

There is the discourse of domestic- 
ity—the faithful rendering of small 
quotidian activities such as cooking a 
meal, fixing a drink, changing a baby, 
driving acar, or the social dynamics of 
the nuclear family, the Thanksgiving 
dinner, the duty cocktail party. From 
his earliest stories in The New Yorker, 
Updike has shown himself to be a 
master of domestic realism, enhanc- 
ing our awareness of the way we live. 

A typical insight occurs when Rog- 
er contemplates his 12-year-old son: 
“Why, with a living room, a library, 
and his own good-size bedroom at his 
disposal, Richie insisted on doing his 
homework on the very surface where 
his mother was trying to arrange 
place mats and dinner plates, while a 
ten-inch Sony crackled and chattered 
not a foot from his face, I couldn’t 
imagine. Or so I said, in repeated ad- 
monition. Of course I secretly under- 
stood: the primitive appeal of the 
hearth. Television is—its irresistible 
charm—a fire.” 

Closely related to this discourse of 
domestic behavior is a discourse of 
physical description—of streets, 
houses, furniture, trees, clouds and 
the whole mesh of culture and nature 
that makes a suburb or a city: “the ir- 
repressible combinations of the real,” 
in Roger’s words. Again, Updike has 
always been famous for his ability to 
defamiliarize the commonplace with a 
nifty trope, sometimes jeopardizing 
the authenticity of his characters by 
attributing to them metaphors and 
similes that a professional poet might 
envy. Roger, however, is cultivated 
and clever enough to carry off such 
typically perceptive images as “damp 
flattened leaves covered the sidewalk 
with a brocaded richness,” or “one of 
those old-fashioned wooden classroom 
chairs whose left arm atrophied and 
whose right has enlarged like a lob- 
ster’s fighting claw.” 

The fifth, and unfamiliar, dis- 
course in Roger’s Version is that of sci- 
ence—mathematics, physics, biology 
and, above all, computing. Dale Koh- 
ler is a graduate student in computer 
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studies and a fundamentalist Chris- 
tian. At the beginning of the story he 
visits Roger to report on the financial 
straits of Verna, Roger’s half-sister’s 
daughter, and to ask his assistance in 
obtaining a grant from the theology 
department. Dale is convinced that 
the more science discovers about the 
mathematical equations underlying 
the universe, the more unavoidable 
becomes the conclusion that they are 
not the result of chance. “God is 
showing through,” he assures Roger, 
though the scientific establishment is 
desperately trying to conceal the fact. 

Dales ambition is to prove this as- 
sertion by calculations and model ma- 
nipulations on the university’s giant 
computer. The project is as repugnant 
to Roger as its tall, gawky, virile pro- 
ponent. It offends his Barthian theo- 
logical principles, but it also threatens 
his cynicism and “situation ethics.” 







“Your God sounds like a nice safe un- 
findable God,” Dale shrewdly observes. 
Much is at stake. 

The pair debate the issue in a series 
of set pieces that cover cosmology, 
evolution and the relation of body to 
mind. These are fascinating and im- 
portant issues—topical too, given the 
rising tide of Christian fundamental- 
ism in America today—and it is heart- 
ening to see a literary novelist taking 
them on board. A note on the copy- 
right page gives some indication of 
the research that all this entailed, and 
one can only salute Updike’s energy, 
boldness and sheer brainpower in un- 
dertaking it. He is not content to give 
us a mere impressionistic whiff of 
physics, math and biology. He makes 
Dale Kohler speak with the passion 
and particularity of the true enthusi- 
ast. “Take the strong force, which 
binds the atomic nuclei together. 
Make it five percent weaker, and the 
deuteron couldn’t form and there 
would be no deuterium, which means 








the main nuclear reaction chain used 
by the sun couldn’t function.” 

There is quite a lot of this sort of 
talk, and the scientifically illiterate 
reader (like myself) may find that 
much of it goes over his head, at least 
on first reading. The book seems ini- 
tially to be shaping up asa rather static 
novel of ideas, but as it proceeds the 
different discourses within it begin to 
interact excitingly. 

Admittedly the plot (never Updike’s 
strong point) ticks on rather slowly. 
The cracks in the Lambert marriage 
begin to show. Verna gets carelessly 
pregnant, and Roger shoulders both 
the financial and the moral responsi- 
bility of arranging an abortion. 

Since all the discourses in the novel 
are uttered or mediated by Roger, as 
narrator, the question of his reliability 
becomes crucial. The title of the novel 
suggests that there might be other, 
very different versions of the story, 
and a number of clues seem planted 
in the text warning us not to trust him. 

One is tempted to seek a clue in 
Roger’s comment on the inconsisten- 
cies and circularities of early Christian 
documents: “First-century people just 
didn’t have the same sense of factual- 
ity that we do, or of writing either. 
Writing was sympathetic magic...writ- 
ing something down was to an extent 
making it so.” 

So, of course, is writing fiction. If 
Updike were a novelist given to meta- 
fictional tricks, we might suspect him 
of holding up a mirror to the reader’s 
credulity, by making his character 
claim the same freedom to invent that 
we grant the novelist. But everything 
we know about Updike suggests that 
he shares the modern sense of factual- 
ity and believes that fiction should 
create the illusion of it. Otherwise, 
why take all that trouble to get the sci- 
entific discourse right? 

There is, then, an unresolved enigma 
or contradiction at the heart of Roger’s 
Version, blurring the exact nature and 
degree of the narrator’s “bad faith.” 
For all its richness and virtuosity, the 
novel makes its effect by a somewhat 
arbitrary suppression of the discourse 
of objective report. Nevertheless, one 
finishes it with gratitude—for it is 
challenging and educative—and with 
renewed respect for one of the most 
intelligent and resourceful of contem- 
porary novelists. 4 
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Neoconservative Critic 








THE BLOODY CROSSROADS: WHERE LITER- 
ATURE AND POLITICS MEET. By Norman 
Podhoretz. Simon & Schuster. 221 pp. 


Reviewed by Terry Teachout 





Some writers treat literary crit- 
icism as an end, others as a means. 
Newspaper columnist George Will is 
a classic example of the latter type. 
So is Norman Podhoretz, who be- 
gan reviewing books for Commentary 
over 30 years ago and ended up as 
editor of the magazine, an unprece- 
dented development which has en- 
hanced the fantasy lives of countless 
frustrated critics ever since. 

But those who remember Podho- 





Terry Teachout is an associate editor of Harper’s 
Magazine. 
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retz’s first book, an exceptionally as- 
tute collection of critical essays 
called Doings and Undoings: The Fıf- 
ties and After in American Writing, 
know that neoconservatism’s gain was 
criticism’s loss. (“The temptation to 
any man who is interested in ideas 
and primarily in literature, to put 
literature into the corner until he 
cleans up the whole country first,” 
as T.S. Eliot said of Matthew Arnold, 
“is almost irresistible.”) So it is at 
once a surprise and a pleasure to 
note the publication of The Bloody 
Crossroads: Where Literature and Poli- 
tics Meet, Podhoretz’s new book, which 
brings together between hard covers 
the literary essays which he has been 
publishing at increasingly frequent 
intervals in Commentary and The New 
Criterion since 1982. 

Podhoretz’s book is “an attempt to 
merge the political issues that have 
largely concerned me as a writer dur- 
ing the past 20 years with my original- 
ly overriding interest in literature.” 
His subject matter is diverse: George 
Orwell, Henry Kissinger, F.R. Leavis, 
Henry Adams. The perfect title comes 
from a Lionel Trilling essay, “Reality 
in America,” in which memorable ref- 








erence is made to “the dark and 
bloody crossroads where literature 
and politics meet.” Podhoretz has 
omitted the darkness both from his ti- 
tle and from the introduction in 
which he explains its meaning, and | 
one cannot help but suspect that the 
omission is deliberate. For Norman 
Podhoretz, there is nothing dark about 
that bloody crossroads. The spotlight 
is aimed, the villain plain to see. 

The Bloody Crossroads is a study of in- 
tellectual inconsistency. Why do those 
authors who know and abhor totali- 
tarianism so often fail to recognize 
that the United States is their spiritual 
ally? Podhoretz believes that this 
question should be addressed logical- 
ly. He therefore argues that if the 
British writer George Orwell were 
alive today the force of events would 
have made him a neoconservative, and 
he repudiates 19th-century American | 
historian Henry Adams for “encour- 
aging a bigoted contempt for this 
country” and “subtly denigrating and 
devaluing the life of the mind.” 

But The Bloody Crossroads is more 
than a neoconservative syllabus; it is 
also a work of critical discrimination. 
“I believe,” Podhoretz says in the in- 








Editor-in-chief of Commentary since 1960, Norman Podhoretz is a 
founder of the neoconservative intellectual movement. 
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“clenched and ungiving,” one wants 
toknow more about the reasoning be- 
hind this intriguing conclusion. One 
would like to hear how Podhoretz 
rates Kissinger’s memoirs next to, say, 
those of Grant or Talleyrand or Chur- 
chill. One would like, in short, for 
Podhoretz to have expanded two or 
three of these nine essays after the 
fact to a more substantial length and 
to have thereby addressed some of the 
questions which compression has 
forced him to leave hanging. 

Most of all, one would like to have a 
longer and more explicit discussion of 
the underlying critical assumptions of 
The Bloody Crossroads than is supplied 
in Podhoretz’s three-page introduction. 
For these are at least as interesting as 
any specific thing he has to say about 
any specific work of literary art. Pod- 
horetz is a neoconservative, and his 
critical perspectives are necessarily a 
product of the left-liberal milieu in 
which he was reared. “It is no secret,” 
he says, 


troduction, “that a critic can talk 
about literature in a way that respects 
its autonomy without denying or sup- 
pressing a concern with other values.” 
And Podhoretz is at obvious pains to 
show that he can do exactly that. In 
“Kissinger Reconsidered” he simulta- 
neously advances the case for former 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger’s 
memoirs, White House Years and Years 
of Upheaval, as “one of the great works 
of our time” and rejects Kissinger’s 
diplomatic strategies, as “very bril- 
liant but for the most part wrong.” 
British critic F.R. Leavis, one of 
Norman Podhoretz’s teachers, said in 
the preface to The Great Tradition that 
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THE SECOND CREATION: MAKERS OF THE 

REVOLUTION IN 20TH-CENTURY PHYSICS. 

er Robert Crease Jr. and Charles Mann. 
acmillan. 512 pp. 











Reviewed by Timothy Ferris 


































The authors of The Second Cre- 
atıın—Robert Crease Jr., a profes- 
sor of the history of science at Co- 
lumbia University, and journalist 
Charles Mann—are tobecommend- 
ed for their audacity in exploring 
the recent history of the physics of 
particles and fields. The story is al- 
luring, to be sure: some of the most 
talented and idiosyncratic people 
on the planet forging an alloy of gi- 
ant machinery and pure thought in 
the pursuit of the secrets of nature, 
and doing it so well that they may 
now be drawing close to an ultimate 
theory that would wed quantum me- 
chanics to relativity and chance to 
causality, reveal nature’s hidden 
symmetries and shed light on the 
origin of the universe in the bar- 
gain. The current status of the 
search for such a “superunified 
theory,” as it is sometimes called, 
has been adeptly presented in sever- 
al other recent nontechnical books. 
But to tell how modern physics ad- 
vanced to its present encampment 
near the summit, to get the person- 
alities right, and the science too, and 
to pass along the juicy anecdotes 
physicists like to tell—that is to com- 
mand a territory stretching from 
the Niels Bohr Library ofthe Amer- 
ican Institute of Physics in New 
York to filmmaker Steven Spiel- 
berg’s desk in Hollywood. 

The difficulties inherent in the task 
are, as the physicists like to say, non- 
trivial. For one thing, the subject mat- 
ter is intellectually demanding: ab- 








the best way to promote 
profitable discussion is to be 
as clear as possible with one- 
self about what one sees and 
judges, to try and establish 
the essential discriminations 
in the given field of interest, 
and to state them as clearly as 
one can (for disagreement 

if necessary). 












that I have changed my 
mind about many things 
since the days when I wrote 
mostly about literature. But 
about some things I have 
not changed my mind atall. I 
still believe now, as I did in 
the late fifties and early six- 
ties, that it is possible for a 
critic to speak openly froma 
particular perspective and 
to make political judgments 
without permitting such 
judgments to replace or ob- 
scure literary values as such. 


Podhoretz has learned this lesson well. 
His field of interest is worthy, his dis- 
criminations central, his arguments 
stated with the greatest possible clar- 
ity. The result is a coherent view of lit- 
erature with which one may disagree 
violently but which one must never- 
theless take very seriously indeed. 
Judged by these critical standards, 
The Bloody Crossroads is brilliantly 
successful. 

To be sure, Podhoretz does seem 
from time to time to chafe against the 
journalistic constraints under which 
he works. Most of these essays were 
written for magazines, and none has 
been revised “beyond the merely cos- 
metic.” In many cases, of course, revi- 
sion was neither necessary nor desir- 
able. Podhoretz’s New Criterion essay 
on F.R. Leavis is easily the finest short 
discussion of Leavis’s significance as a 
critic that has seen print; “Henry Ad- 
ams: The ‘Powerless’ Intellectual in 
America” is equally fine in its dissec- 
tion of Adams as a literary archetype 
for modern liberal political attitudes. 

But certain other essays are too 
short to accommodate fully their power- 
ful initiating ideas, too willing to settle 
for suggestive assertion over meticu- 
lous demonstration. When Podhor- 
etz describes Camus’s The Plague as 



























The critical sentiments expressed 
here are, of course, admirable. But 
great cases make bad law, and most 
of the cases in The Bloody Crossroads 
are gilt-edged. What one would 
really like to hear is how Norman 
Podhoretz deals with a bad case: an 
author of noxious politics or morals 
whom he nonetheless regards as in- 
disputably great. Can such authors 
exist? Podhoretz, judging by his in- 
troduction, must surely think so, and 
one would very much like to hear 
about them from his own mouth. + 






















Science journalist Timothy Ferris, the author of 
The Red Limit: The Search forthe Edge ofthe Uni- 
verse, most recently explained the theories of physi- 
cists in his television program, “The Creation of the 
Universe.” 
















From Science 86. © 1986 by the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 
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struse concepts such as quarks and 
squarks and 10-dimensional super- 
strings can bite, and their handling is 
normally best left to professionals. 
For another, physics is alive and 
growing; it changes as one studies it. 
Moreover, many of the physicists who 
have helped to make physics what it is 
today are still alive and well, their egos 
humming like hydroplane engines, their 
agile minds weighing what posterity 
will think of them. This is an advan- 
tage in that one can go interview them 
but a disadvantage insofar as the cyn- 
ics are justified in calling history a 
trick played by the living on the dead. 

Yet to an estimable and almost un- 
precedented degree The Second Crea- 
tion succeeds. The book’s approach is 
a bit formularized—the narrative ze- 
roes in on each scientist in turn, intro- 
duces him, briefly describes him and 
his surroundings, quotes him, cashes 
in a choice anecdote or two, then 
moves on. Though hardly innovative, 
this approach works very well. 

The personalities of the scientists 
are rendered with admirable accura- 
cy and restraint. Anyone who has met 
him will appreciate the appropriate- 
ness of describing Harvard Universi- 
ty physicist Sheldon Glashow, whose 
steely intellect is concealed beneath 
an amiably soft-focus, almost indo- 
lent manner, as “turning over his 
ideas with the bemused care of a rac- 
coon washing a shiny ring.” And oth- 
ers will nod in recognition at the au- 
thors’ description of their first meet- 
ing with the infinitely fascinating and 
relentlessly imperious physicist Mur- 
ray Gell-Mann of the California Insti- 
tute of Technology, who is more or 
less routinely described these days as 
the smartest man in the world and has 
no trouble acting the part: 


We found him on the air- 
craft already buckled in and 
tapping his fingers with im- 
patience....“It’s a long 
flight,” he said. “I hope 
you're interesting.” We 
asked him a question. He 
groaned, looked out the win- 
dow. “People talk a great 
deal of nonsense about sci- 
ence,” he said. “And you ob- 
viously reaped the conse- 
quences of that.” 
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The authors manage to convey a lot 
of fairly fancy science with lucidity, 
poise and a pleasing felicity of phrase. 
“Physicists spoke of four interactions: 
gravitation, electromagnetism and the 
weak and strong forces,” they write. 
“Each was described by a separate 
body of theory expressed in distinct 
mathematical language; passing from 
one to another was like shutting a 
book of Balinese folk tales and pick- 
ing up a juridical code in medieval 
French.” Their story, which concerns 
the ongoing effort to understand the 
relationship among these forces, is 
told with freshness and excitement 
that shines through even the most 
tangled physics jargon. 

The book is rich in anecdotes, many 
of them unfamiliar and all conveyed 
with brevity and wit. We learn, for in- 
stance, that Yuval Ne'eman, now a re- 
spected physicist, turned up unan- 
nounced and unknown at Imperial 
College in London in 1958 on leave 
from the Israeli army, said he wanted 
to study unified field theory, and was 
directed down the hall to see Abdus 
Salam. Salam, “the most eminent 
physicist from the Islamic world,” 
looked up to behold a young stranger 
dressed in an Israelicolonel’s uniform 
who, when asked for a recommenda- 
tion, produced a letter signed by Gen- 
eral Moshe Dayan. Salam laughed; 
Ne’eman soon became his doctoral 
candidate. 

I have not read a popular book that 
better imparts a sense of the crazy- 
quilt, almost haphazard nature of sci- 
entific research, the emphasis on the 
practicable that Einstein had in mind 
when he said that to an outside ob- 
server the physicist must look like an 
“unscrupulous opportunist.” 

Praiseworthy as well is the authors’ 
evenhanded attention to the skepti- 
cism expressed by many working physi- 
cists about whether an ultimate uni- 
fied theory—the spearhead of their 
tale—is really an attainable scientific 
goal. They concede that much of the 
optimism about achieving a superuni- 
fied theory of the forces of nature 
may be wishful thinking. “Almost ev- 
ery practicing physicist has been ap- 
proached by eager cranks with unified 
theories, sweaty would-be Einsteins with 
equations of the world that sew up all 
loose ends,” they write. 

Even if sucha theory can be written, 


Crease and Mann note, it might prove 
to be impossible to verify experimen- 
tally, since it would describe condi- 
tions that existed only in the fiery heat 
of the Big Bang that many scientists 
believe created the universe, at ener- 
gies unattainable in accelerators now 
or in the foreseeable future. Physicist 
Howard Georgi of Harvard, himself a 
pioneer in unified theory, is quoted in 
the book as saying that “unification is 
clearly fundamental but it may not be 
physics if you can’t see any of the 
effects.” 

This leads to my one fundamental 
criticism of this book—that it pays 
scant attention to cosmology. It 
touches on the Big Bang theory in 
only a few paragraphs and then in a 
playful, almost dismissive tone, as if 
cosmologists were not to be taken as 
seriously as particle physicists. Yet it is 
the fact of the Big Bang that anchors 
unified theory and much else of high- 
energy physics to the actual history of 
the real world. Georgi’s point is well 
taken as a matter of practical physics, 
but the “effects” of the Big Bang 
amount to nothing less than the en- 
tire universe we inhabit today. Sci- 
ence to date has been highly success- 
ful in scrutinizing nature for clues to 
the distant past, even if it has been un- 
able to replicate the state of the early 
universe in the laboratory. God ran 
the experiment, so to speak, and ev- 
erything ever since is the data. 

This small reservation aside, The 
Second Creation is an absolutely mar- 
velous book. No one who cares about 
science should miss reading it. + 
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Return of the Alligator 


An alligator among lily pads symbolizes the efficacy of recent conservation of fauna and flora 
in Florida’s E verglades. Hunted nearly to extinction by the early 1960s, alligators have since 
been protected as an “endangered species.” Today Florida contains more than a million of 
them. Efforts to save the ecosystem of the Everglades are discussed in the article on page 36. 
Photograph © 1987 Cindy Gray/The Water House 
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By Andrew Hacker Today 55 percent of American women hold jobs, 
compared to only 35 percent in the 1960s. This influx 
of working women has transformed many aspects of 
society—economic, political, cultwral—but the changes 
have not come easily. Women on average still earn 
less than men, and many experience subtle forms of 
discrimination in their efforts to advance to positions of 
leadership. Probably the most profound and widespread 
of women s problems i is one that came hand-in-hand with 
greater opportunity in the job market: how to meet the 
conflicting demands of, fa mily and career. Some revisionist 
thinkers in the women’s movement are beginning to 
question whether there can be an accommodation between 
home and workplace; they suggest that perhaps there ıs 
only a choice between the two. Andrew Hacker examines 
this question and others as he surveys recent studies of 
women at work. 

Hacker teaches political science at Queens College of 
the City University of New York. His most recent book is 
U/S: A Statistical Portrait of the American People. 


INCE 1980, WOMEN HAVE TAKEN 
80 percent of the new jobs created in the 
American economy. If this pace contin- 
ues, women will make up most of the 
work force by the turn of the century. 

With more women seeking employment, old de- 
bates have been revived and matters once consid- 
ered settled have become contentious issues. One is 
whether women who have children should be working 
at all, and under what conditions. Another con- 
cerns the inequities women encounter, and how 
these may be overcome. A third deals with pros- 
pects for advancement, and what women will have 
to do if they hope to move ahead. 

Two experts on the women’s movement in the 
United States, Deborah Fallows and Sylvia Ann Hew- 
lett, are not happy about the growing number of 
women in the work force. Fallows believes a mother’s 
place is in the home. Hewlett favors work, but says 
certain conditions must be met. As Hewlett demon- 
strates in her book A Lesser Life: The Myth of Women’s 
Liberation in America, we are a long way from meeting 
them. Hewlett, herself a professional economist and 
the mother of four children, says that from the start 
American feminists “encouraged women to enter the 
world of work on male terms.” In calling for equal op- 
portunity, the National Organization for Women and 
other groups promised that women would concentrate 
on their jobs as fully as had men. Moreover, by mak- 
ing abortion a central issue, they implied “that mod- 
ern women wanted nothing to do with children.” To 
view a pregnancy as impairing a career, Hewlett ar- 
gues, betokened an acceptance of “the male competi- 
tive mode.” Hence her charge that feminists have ig- 
nored families and women who desire them. 

Hewlett believes all women “yearn to have chil- 
dren,” and should not deny themselves that fulfill- 
ment. Those who wish to work should be able to com- 
bine a career and parenthood, as men always have. 
However, given the fact that few fathers put in equal 
time, mothers must have outside support. Therefore 
she proposes paid maternity leaves, with the assur- 
ance that jobs will be kept, and subsidized child care 
plus flexible work schedules to allow for household 
chores. “Women need more than equal treatment,” 
Hewlett argues, “if they are to find fulfillment in both 
love and work.” 

Deborah Fallows, author of A Mother’s Work, 
seemed primed to combine a career and motherhood. 
She had the experience and connections to find a 
good job. However, after working several months asa 
university administrator, she concluded she owed it to 
her children to be a full-time parent. More than that, 
she has come to believe that all youngsters need that 
attention. They should have a parent waiting to greet 
them when they return from school, something that 
does not easily fit into most working schedules. 

The heart of A Mother’s Work is an indictment of day 





Reprinted with permission from The New York Review of Books. 
© 1986 Nyrev, Inc. 


care for children outside the home, based on visits to 
several dozen centers in four states. About the only 
place to earn Fallows’s approval was a child-care cen- 
ter in Cambridge, Massachusetts, which had a clien- 
tele of educated and well-to-do parents. With a staff 
of 19 adults for 65 children, even weekly fees of $150 
did not cover the costs, so parents were required to 
put in time. She believes that such a ratio of staff to 
children, better than at the best private schools, is nec- 
essary for quality care. 

Both Hewlett and Fallows are espousing what 
might be called a “postfeminist” position, one also 
voiced by Betty Friedan and Germaine Greer, two of 
the leading theorists of the women’s movement In its 
early years. In their view, the feminist movement not 
only oversold the joys and benefits of careers, but un- 
derestimated the importance of other experiences in 
women’s lives. Indeed, they contend, many younger 
women are coming to realize that being a good parent 
cannot be combined with demanding work. In this con- 
nection, Hewlett and Fallows remind us that many 
women still put their households and husbands first 
and have no wish to enter the job market. Nor are they 
attracted by talk of equality and rights, at least as usu- 
ally phrased. 

Jane Mansbridge, a professor of political science 
and sociology at Northwestern University, analyzes 
these attitudes in Why We Lost the FRA, an original and 
perceptive study of the ill-fated Equal Rights Amend- 
ment (ERA) to the U.S. Constitution. Ronald Rea- 
gan’s opposition notwithstanding, few men had 
strong opinions either way. The real battles took 
place among women. Those most strongly for the 
amendment tended to be better educated, interest- 
ed in careers, and liberal or radical in outlook. 
While most women told pollsters that they favored 
the ERA, in fact many had misgivings, which were 
passed on to legislators. Virtually all the anti-ERA 
mail came from housewives, whose concern was 
less the actual amendment than their feeling that 
“the social respect once accorded to homemakers 
was eroding.” There was the bitterness of women 
who found themselves replying, not only to men 
but to other women, that they were “only” house- 
wives. What they sought to defeat was not simply 
an amendment, but an attitude and an atmosphere 
that seemed to devalue their lives. 

In her book, Hard Choices: How Women Decide 
about Work, Career, and Motherhood, New York Uni- 
versity sociologist Kathleen Gerson interviews 63 
women to uncover varying experiences and attitudes. 
She shows how theories about “gender” obscure 
much of the reality of women’s lives. According to 
the so-called structural approach, since men create 
and control most major institutions, they delineate 
the choices open to women. “Socialization” theo- 
ries, on the other hand, stress the ways personal- 
ities are shaped, so youngsters accept aspirations 
deemed suitable for their sex. Gerson points out 
that actual conditions do not always reflect these 
hypotheses. You may be raised to expect that mother- 


hood will be the center of your life. However, facts 
like a divorce and children to support soon coun- 
teract that kind of upbringing. And while men still 
have dominant power, many women are finding not 
only that they like working, but that chances for ad- 
vancement are greater than they ever realized. 
Hard Choices reveals “rising work aspirations” and 

“ambivalence toward motherhood” among all classes. 
Some of Gerson’s respondents found they weren't 
cut out for full-time motherhood, while others de- 
cided not to have children at all. Several were dubi- 
ous about marriage. 

The women Gerson spoke with put in doubt 
Hewlett’s dictum that all women “yearn to have 
children.” Far too many people become parents 
for the wrong reasons, Or no reason at all. Women 
who give priority to careers are no more “selfish” 
than parents who press their offspring into pre- 
conceived molds. Nor is it a service to youngsters to 
bring them into the world if you lack the tempera- 
ment to raise them properly. The title of Hard 
Choices is meant to be taken literally. Women who 
choose full-time employment must make daily de- 
cisions about which corners to cut. 


Three recent court cases have considered the 
conditions women confront in the world of work. 
Whether they “need more than equal treatment” 
was the issue in a California case. The question was 
the kind law professors love: would the principle 
that all workers must be treated equally be violated 
by requiring extra benefits for employees who be- 
come pregnant? The Federal Pregnancy Disability 
Act of 1978 simply states there cannot be any dis- 
crimination against women in this condition. They 
shall, the statute reads, “be treated the same for all 
employment- -related purposes” as other workers who 
are “similar in their ability or inability to work.” 
However, a California law went further, specifying 
that women who give birth may take a leave of sev- 
eral months and must have their jobs kept for their 
return. This could be construed not merely as 
equality, but as special treatment, since the law 
made no parallel provision for men. Thus a man 
who had a heart attack could not demand his job 
back when he recovered. The statute was upheld 
by California courts and by the U.S. Supreme 
Court as well. 

Both the U.S. Justice Department and employers’ 
groups had asked that the California law be nullified, 
since it affords one group of citizens preferential 
treatment. As it happens, the National Organization 
for Women and the American Civil Liberties Union 
also support that view. Opponents of maternity bene- 
fits worry that once women are taken to be a different 
class of workers, they can be discriminated against. 
Special provisions governing women’s working con- 
ditions have a long history. Women were not allowed 
to work at night, or take jobs lifting heavy loads, alleg- 
edly for their own good or to protect them from ex- 
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ploitation. Such laws are now held to be demeaning 
and prejudicial. Moreover, if added benefits mean ex- 
tra costs, employers may choose not to hire women 
who could end up having children. 

A second recent case treats differences from anoth- 
er standpoint. In a case involving the Sears Roebuck 
chain of retail stores, a judge was asked to decide 
whether bias may be presumed if women are found 
underrepresented in certain kinds of jobs. In Sears’s 
operations, sales positions take two general forms: 
those on straight salaries, and those awarded commis- 
sions, with the latter making considerably more mon- 
ey. As it happened, the U.S. Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission (EEOC), which initiated the 
case, had no actual complainants, or any witnesses 
who said they saw discrimination at Sears. Instead, 
it said that since women held 75 percent of the sala- 
ried posts, and only 40 percent of those with sales 
commissions, there had to be bias. Each side also re- 
tained academic historians, both of them women, to 
present their briefs. 

Sears’s expert, Rosalind Rosenberg of Barnard 
College, argued that women tend to be put off by 
the competitive atmosphere of commission sales. 
Moreover, they usually prefer “jobs that comple- 
ment their family obligations over jobs that might 
increase and enhance their earning potential.” 
Much as one might want to see this changed, the 
fact remains that these are “values that have been 
internalized by women themselves.” (This is essen- 
tially the “socialization” theory cited by Gerson in 
Hard Choices.) The charges against Sears, Rosenberg 
concluded, are based on the erroneous assumption 
that “women and men have identical interests and 
aspirations regarding work.” 


Alice Kessler-Harris of Hofstra University, sup- 
porting the commission, had a more complicated ar- 
gument. Women’s attitudes toward employment, 
she said, depend on the temper of the times. These 
moods are mainly shaped by men, as are attitudes 
about work felt suitable for women. At the same 
time, she continued, “where opportunity has exist- 
ed, women have never failed to take the jobs offer- 
ed.” In 1850, for example, women were employed 
in more thana hundred industries, from bookbind- 
ing and whip making to gunpowder and clocks. Cigar 
making, which in Philadelphia was done by men, in 
Detroit belonged to women. During World War I 
women performed ably as streetcar conductors, but 
the job was redefined as “men’s work” once hostil- 
ities were over. Given this history, while it may of- 
ten appear that “women have conformed to notions 
of domesticity,” these are not ingrained prefer- 
ences. Rather, such views reflect “employers’ as- 
sumptions and prejudices about women’s roles.” 
And Sears, she said, was one such employer. 

The EEOC’s position seemed to be that women 
who take “men’s jobs” do so willingly, whereas 
those who choose “women’s work” have been con- 
ditioned to do so. The two professors’ testimony 
has created a furor in academic circles. One resolu- 
tion circulated by women historians has criticized 
Rosenberg for allowing her statements “to be used 
against the interests of women struggling for equi- 
ty in our society.” 


But I don’t think litigation is the best setting for 


this kind of debate, since neither side admits doubts 
or ambiguities, and important information is missing. 
Sull to be answered is whether statistical imbalances 
should be taken as evidence of discrimination. Even 
the current Supreme Court has taken percentages 


into account, when it concluded that the absence of 


blacks in a sheet-metal union could not be explained 
by the claim that they did not want that kind of work. 
In the Sears case, we need to know how strenuous an 
effort was made to interest women in the better-pay- 
ing jobs, and what kind of commitments Sears made 
to their fair treatment. Given the information he had, 
the judge decided for Sears, relying heavily on Rosen- 
berg’s testimony. The EEOC is appealing, since it 
wants corrective action even if it could not prove 
overt discrimination. Kessler-Harris’s brief ends by 
asking that companies like Sears be ordered to act 
affirmatively: that is, to make it clear that jobs are 
open to women whether they are applying for them 
or not. Only when women are presented with a 
range of opportunities will we be able to say they 
have freely chosen the kind of work they want. 
Explaining discrepancies between men’s and 
women’s earnings has become a full-time industry. 
For the most part, only persons with full-time em- 
ployment are compared, since part-time jobs have 
varying schedules. In 1984, according to the Cen- 
sus Bureau’s most recent compilation, women as a 
group made $637 for every $1000 earned by men. 
These statistics conceal substantial variations. 
Young and single women come quite close to men 
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in earnings. On the whole, it is married women 
who depress the overall differential between men 
and women, since they take lower-paying positions 
than divorced women or others who head households. 
Wives comprise over half the female work force. 

It is not hard to list reasons why some people are 
paid more than others. At issue, rather, is the ade- 
quacy of the explanations. And even if we can agree 
on the reasons, we may not see them as justifying 
higher salaries. For example, economists point out 
that women have been less apt to “invest” in them- 
selves with an eye toward employment—or have had 
less invested in them by their parents. Thus 28 per- 
cent of men who work full time have finished four 
years of college, while only 23 percent of women 
workers have. And, not surprisingly, women are 
more likely to interrupt their careers. All told, 42 
percent of men between 35 and 44 have been with 
their employer for 10 or more years, while only 23 
percent of women have such an unbroken record. 

June O’Neill, an administrator with the U.S. Civ- 
il Rights Commission, notes that “women who 
eventually spend a considerable number of years 
in the labor market did not anticipate that they 
would do so.” Asa result, they were less likely to 
have prepared themselves for better-paying posi- 
tions. (At the same time, O'Neill could locate little 
evidence that years on the job correlate with per- 
formance and productivity. ) 

After reviewing these and other “measurable 
characteristics,” O'Neill estimates that between 10 
and 20 percent of the wage gap between men and 
women may be attributed to discriminatory treat- 
ment of women in the labor market. As it happens, 

“equal pay for equal work” is now pretty mucha 
national norm. Thus within the same job catego- 
ries, women and men have essentially the same 
earnings. It has become harder to charge that 
women get lower pay for doing precisely the same 
work. Rather, the issue has been redefined as a 
matter of “sex segregation,” as intimated in the 
Sears suit, with women being shunted—or shunt- 
ing themselves—into jobs traditionally receiving 
lower wages. A National Research Council study 
concludes that “the overall degree of sex segrega- 
tion...has not changed much since at least 1900.” 
On the other hand, it is clear that women now have 
greater representation in a wide range of occupa- 
tions. Moreover, enrollments in professional pro- 
grams portend further gains in the future. 

Yet despite these forecasts and figures, each sex 
continues to cluster along traditional lines. While 
many male strongholds have had to give way, percent- 
age gains need not express big shifts in absolute num- 
bers. The years 1970 to 1985, for example, found 
290,000 more women in the fields of law, medicine, 


journalism and higher education. In addition, 


220,000 became bartenders, police officers, typeset- 
ters and telephone installers. Yet against that gain of 
510,000 in fields hitherto the domain of men, 3.3 mil- 
lion women joined the work force as secretaries, 
nurses, bookkeepers and cashiers, augmenting occu- 


pations in which women already predominate. 

So we are left with the premise that sexual segrega- 
tion will persist so long as Jobs held by women receive 
lower rates of pay and with its corollary that until men 
enter a field it will remain underrewarded. Hence the 
drive to raise pay levels for occupations in which 
women predominate. And here we have the demands 
for “pay equity, ’ based on calculations of “compara- 
ble worth,” which were the subjects of a third recent 
case, involving a government-employee union in the 
state of Washington. 

The premise of pay equity is that jobs can be sub- 
jected to rational evaluation, which will tell us their 

“worth” by a measure that allows fair comparison 
with other jobs. To begin with, proponents of pay eq- 
ulty point out that these kinds of calculations have 
long been used by organizations in determining sala- 
ries. There are even consulting firms that advise on 
such schedules. In addition, equity asks that fairness 
(“a just wage”) also come into play in deciding earn- 
ings. At the same time, the “worth” of a job need not 
be expressed in an absolute figure, but may simply be 
ranked against other occupations. So we may not be 
told the precise salary a teacher should be paid, but 
rather where he or she should rate against, say, a 
school janitor. 

The state of Washington settled the case with the 
union on this basis, and has appropriated $482 mil- 
lion to restructure its pay scale over a six-year period. 
The chief effect will be to raise wages In positions held 
mainly by women, while holding those of men steady. 
Other comparable-worth suits are forthcoming, since 
the Washington case involved public employment, 
which is less driven by supply-and-demand consider- 
ations. All the same, it will be interesting to see 
whether equity will affect the state’s ability to recruit 
and keep enough employees in male-dominated posi- 
tions such as boiler operators. When businesses are 
brought to court, they may argue that, much as they 
would like to, they do not have the cash to pay their 
employees by calculations of “worth.” 

Comparable worth has much in common with cam- 
paigns of an earlier era. Several generations ago, 
when fewer wives worked, men pressed to be paid a 
“family wage.” What they were getting, they said, was 
simply insufficient to support their households. Mak- 
ing this claim, men formed unions and succeeded in 
raising their earnings. Needless to say, they did not 
mention that some workers were single, while others 
no longer had children to support. The same strategy 
is apparent in comparable worth. The real impetus 
behind pay equity may be the need for a family wage 
by women who have households to maintain. While 
such women account for only one-eighth of all wom- 
en workers, they have to be keenly aware of the short- 
fallin their pay. Not far behind them are another 15.6 
million unmarried women who, while they do not have 
children, still must support themselves. 
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Would further integration of jobs produce more 
income equity? This would seem to be a safe predic- 
tion, given the charge that segregation by sex foments 
wage discrimination. Men could—and do—make per- 
fectly good nurses or secretaries, but few apply be- 
cause the pay is low. If women settle for smaller 
checks, it is because better-paying jobs are not open to 
them. Or at least not without the kind of effort men 
seldom have to make. Jean Reith Schroedel’s Alone in 
a Crowd consists of chapter-length statements by 
women who hold jobs that have traditionally been 
men’s preserves. Included are a pipe fitter, a sheet- 
metal worker, a long-haul trucker and a tugboat 
mate. Some of them were ostracized, a situation made 
worse because they were the only women on the job. 
Harassment came less through outright overtures 
than through lewd language, inadequate sanitary fa- 
cilities and being given wrong information. In some 
cases, sympathetic supervisors intervened, but this 
was not the rule. 

Schroedel notes some common denominators among 
women who sought—and stuck with—these jobs. They 
liked being outdoors and had kept themselves in 
Shape. Many had fathers who had treated them as 
tomboys, while others had a lot of brothers around 
the house. More than a few were encouraged to press 
ahead by their blue-collar husbands. What also 
emerges is that they benefited from rulings that only 
came about because of the women’s movement: 


I went down toa sand and gravel company 
that I knew had...two federally funded 
things, and I knew they needed a woman. 


I didn’t start thinking about nontraditional 
work until I heard the carpenters were look- 
ing for women. 


If Schroedel’s women are pioneers, and they have 
had to put up with a lot, they owe their jobs largely 
to women they have never met who pushed to get 
“affirmative action” requirements to hire women 
and other minorities. 

Another factor in the growing presence of wom- 
en may be changes in the character of the work. In 


the insurance industry, for example, the positions 
of adjusters and examiners were once largely held 
by men, who went out and inspected dented fend- 
ers. Today the work consists mainly of sitting at 
computer consoles, entering insurance claims. When 
typesetting required working with hot lead, it was a 
male stronghold. Now that the tasks can be done elec- 
tronically, women hold 71 percent of the positions. 

However, displacing men can come at a cost. As 
occupations open up to women, the impression gets 
about that the jobs are not so hard, or call for fewer 
skills. This happened when women began to be hired 
as bank tellers or, for that matter, secondary-school 
teachers. A National Academy of Sciences study 
found that as women enter a field, earnings tend to 
drop, not only for themselves, but also for the men 
who remain. Each time women rose by a percent- 
age point in an occupation, the field as a whole fell 
$42 in median annual earnings. 

An inevitable question is whether women who 
are committed to their work will have a fair chance 
for advancement. Figures on earnings show how 
far women have to go. Fewer than two percent of 
women workers have annual salaries over $35,000, 
compared with 15 percent of men. And while 
1,150,000 men earn more than $75,000 a year, 
only 60,000 women have reached that level. 

Still, from 1970 to 1985, women came close to dou- 
bling their presence in executive positions, going 
from 19 percent to 36 percent of the total. Doubtless 
some part of this progress is explained by the job-title 
inflation apparent in many organizations. (We now have 
vice-presidents with no subordinates, whose work is 
essentially advisory.) Past a certain point, success in 
management is largely judged by the number of peo- 
ple working under you and the decisions you alone 
can make. For women, this means not only being 
picked for promotions, but having positions where 
they will be supervising men. 

A Wall Street Journal supplement on corporate 
women cited the biggest obstacle to advancement: 
“Men at the top feel uncomfortable with women be- 
side them.” Forming friendships and offering advice 
take place informally in all-male preserves, notably 
golf courses and squash courts, not to mention clubs 
that exclude women. Nuances and humor draw on 
athletic allusions, mingled with sexual and military 
overtones. Women entering such circles cannot help 
sensing that they are seen as outsiders, if not out-and- 
out intruders. Still, they are moving up—and over— 
men in fields like retailing and fashion, whose clients 
are chiefly women. Almost half of the department 
stores owned by one major chain now have women 
managers. Also, companies that once recruited only 
men have made more than token changes. Last year, 
women accounted for almost a quarter of the college 
graduates hired by General Electric, and a third of 
those hired by IBM. 

How far many will go is difficult to say. Recent 
studies of women in management by Aileen Jacob- 
son and Patricia McBroom recount what is expect- 
ed of those who aspire to the top. For one thing, Ja- 
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cobson reports, those who were married had to act 
as if they did not have a home life. While male exec- 
utives are allowed to allude to their wives, no one 
wants to hear about a woman’s husband. A survey 
conducted several years ago by the American Man- 
agement Association found that women executives 
were “more willing to work long hours” and “give 
up activities at home if work activities conflict.” 
Indeed, they only got as far as they did by being 
willing to make those sacrifices. Many of the biases 
cited in Jacobson’s Women in Charge may seem triv- 
ial, but when taken together they are not. For ex- 
ample, if women inflect their voices, it suggests a 
lack of confidence. Jacobson notes that “a woman 
who smiles too much may not climb the corporate 
ladder as fast as a smiling man.” Moreover, a will- 
ingness to listen to subordinates may be taken as a 
sign of weakness. 

Arguments over equality and opportunity go be- 
yond provisions for pregnancy and children. Also at 
issue is whether women should agree to be judged by 
standards men use to test themselves. Women man- 
agers told McBroom “they don’t get the authority 
they seek unless they learn to act like men.” She finds 
such an adaptation dangerous. Even worse, she saw 
signs that they were becoming “hyperaggressive and 
hypermasculine, denigrating everything feminine.” 
Hence the anxiety, reflected in the title of her book, 
that women who let work come first will emerge as The 
Third Sex. She cites a survey of women who have been 
successful in business, which found that more than 
half had never been married or no longer were, and 
61 percent had never had children. This “widespread 
loss of reproduction” among career women spells more 
than a statistical shortfall. In eschewing childbirth, 
McBroom argues, they are forsaking “the central mean- 
ingful act” for members of their sex. 

I would add only that this pattern is not altogether 
new. During the half-century from 1890 to 1940, many 
graduates of women’s colleges rejected marriage and 
carved out impressive careers in a far-from-friendly 
world. More than a few became physicians and schol- 
ars, and pioneered in fields like social work and pe- 
nology. They spurned the proposals of elite suitors 
who offered them the status of bankers’ and brokers’ 
wives. They knew they wanted to make something more 
of their lives, even at the age of 19, when such offers 
were often made. What motivated them would be fas- 
cinating to know. Certainly, they entered a communi- 
ty of women that was idealistic and energetic. These 
exemplars from a past generation would have some 
useful advice for working women of today. D 
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THE GREAT T AMERICA! 


By Ronald E. Kutscher 


One common assumption is that the proliferation of 
computers accounts for the remarkable job growth in the 
United States. The fact is that high-tech industries have 
generated only about one-tenth of the country’s new jobs 
during the past decade. Economist Ronald E. rn 
suggests that the real reasons behind the “job miracle” i 
the United States are inherent in its employment ln: 
The labor market is highly flexible, with few restrictions on 
changing jobs, little mandated cost in employing a 
worker and few i impediments to expanding businesses. 
Kutscher is associate commissioner of the U.S. 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 








at a news conference last year, “we've added 
almost nine million new jobs. We have 110 
million people roughly that are employed.” 

The increase in American jobs, dubbed the “job 
miracle” by some, began at least 25 years ago. From 
1959 to 1984, the U.S. economy generated 40 million 
new jobs—half of them between 1969 and 1979. This 
extraordinary job growth has made the United States 
the envy of much of the industrialized world, even 
though discussion of it is relatively recent and the rea- 
sons for it are poorly understood. 

In the past, the persistently high unemployment 
rate in the United States, at least relative to other in- 
dustrial countries, directed attention away from the 
spectacular job-creating engine of the American 
economy. More recently, as employment has stopped 
growing or declined in several Western European 
countries, Europeans have begun to appreciate 
American successes more. 

To explain job growth in the United States, it is im- 
portant to emphasize two principal points: (1) it has 
been sustained over a long period of time; and (2) it 
has been highly concentrated in a very few industrial 
sectors of the economy. Before examining some of 
the fundamental reasons for this growth, it may be 
easier to start with some frequent explanations that I 
do not find convincing. 

Short-run changes in monetary, tax and fiscal poli- 
cies or in the exchange rate of the U.S. dollar cannot 
be shown to have been operative over this entire peri- 
od and are therefore not valid reasons for the phe- 
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nomenal job growth. This is not to imply that these 
factors are not important to growth in the economy. 
But no given policy has been in effect over these 25 
years, so none can by itself explain job growth. 

Rapid growth in defense era is some- 
times advanced as a reason for the U.S. job growth. 
But defense expenditures started their most recent 
increase only in 1977. In the seven years from 1977 to 
1984, 350,000 jobs were added in the defense-related 
industries. While this growth is far from unimpor- 
tant, particularly in the manufacturing sector, it is rel- 
atively insignificant in terms of overall job growth. 

Newly deregulated business sectors have also been 
mentioned as an important source of job growth. Sev- 
eral important sectors in the United States over the 
past five or six years have undergone significant de- 
regulation. Among the more important are banking, 
trucking and air transportation. Growth in these 
three industries has amounted to 400,000 jobs— 
about two-thirds of which have been in the banking 
industry. Again, while not insignificant, these sectors 
clearly do not explain more than a small part of the 
growth in jobs in the U.S. economy over this period. 

Much has been written about how high technology 
is the source of much of the job growth in the United 
States and other industrialized countries. An analysis 
prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, however, 
shows that over the 1972-82 period, high-tech indus- 
tries accounted for only five to 15 percent of job 
growth, depending on which of three definitions of 
“high tech” were used. 

Slower growth in wages has, some say, contributed 
to Job growth. Itis true that in recent years the United 
States has had a lower rate of growth in compensation 
than most countries. However, labor-cost data do not 
show any long-term advantage for the United States. 

aving noted a number of factors that cannot 
Hi explain U.S. job growth, we can now 

try to describe a few factors that may. To begin 
with a broad picture of the nation’s economy, the U.S. 
labor market places fewer restrictions on the move- 
ment of workers than European economies. In the 
United States there are few restrictions on hiring and 
firing, a smaller spread between wages and total com- 
pensation in the form of mandated or legislated costs, 
and many other factors in the relationship between 
employee and employer. 

As a consequence, job-mobility and labor-market- 
ing adjustments operate more quickly in the United 
States than in many other countries. This can be illus- 
trated in several ways. Data from the Bureau of Labor 


Statistics for 1980 and 1981 show that 8.9 percent of 


the work force changed occupations in the course of a 
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year. This mobility rate varies considerably among 
different age groups and occupations. For example, 
the rate for dentists—those leaving the profession ina 
year—is only 1.2 percent, for physicians 1.4 percent, 
for firefighters 4.1 percent and for electrical engi- 
neers 4.1 percent. Among unskilled workers, as one 
would expect, the occupational-mobility rate is much 
higher. Dishwashers, for instance, have a rate of 51.7 
percent, dining-room attendants 57.7 percent and 
child-care workers 58.8 percent. 

A second way of examining the dynamics of the 
U.S. labor market is to look at the time spent unem- 
ployed. In many other industrialized countries it is 
typical for 40 to 50 percent of the unemployed to be 
out of work for at least a year. In 1984, only 19.1 per- 
cent of the unemployed in the United States had been 
out of work for 26 weeks or longer, while 39.2 percent 
had been unemployed for five weeks or less. Further, 
44.7 percent of those without jobs are typically re- 
moved from the unemployment lists within one month. 
About half of these find employment, and the other 
half leave the labor force. 

A third aspect of the labor-market system in the 
United States is the relative lack of credentials re- 
quired for many jobs. While difficult to quantify, this 
factor can perhaps be illustrated by the fact that many 
new employees, even in skilled fields such as engi- 
neering, do not have degrees in the field. 

The speed of the adjustment process in the labor 
market helps explain job growth, at least in part. Due 
to this flexibility, individuals spend less time out of 
work. Also, there is more voluntary job movement, which 
should in the long run cause a better match between 
workers and job requirements. Further, employers are 
more willing to hire; the cost of hiring the wrong 
worker, or one who will not be needed in the future, is 
less in America than in many other economies. 

Turning to more specific explanations, we find that 
four industries accounted for more than 40 percent 
of U.S. job growth in the period from 1959 to 1984: 
restaurants, retail trade, business services and medi- 
cal services. There may be a different reason for the 
job growth in each of the four fields. 

For example, in the medical-services industry there 
has been a significant expansion of both private and 
public provision of health-care coverage and insurance. 
Furthermore, the United States has a more private 
delivery of services than many other industrialized 
countries. The extent to which technology contributes 
to job growth for this sector is not well understood. 
Technological developments usually add employment 
directly in the medical sector because of the new tech- 
nicians necessary to install, repair and operate the new 


diagnostic or treatment devices. Rarely do new medi- 
cal-care technological developments displace other 
equipment and lead to layoffs. 

The growth in business-service firms has made a 
significant contribution to U.S. job growth. In gener- 
al, relatively few obstacles exist (zoning, licensing or 
certification, for example) to creating a new business 
in this industry. Department of Labor data show that 
from 1975 to 1983, the increase in the number of such 
firms was 72 percent, or 6.2 percent per year. This 
growth resulted from the ever-increasing need for such 
services as accounting, data processing, advertising 
and research, and the fact that large companies have 
found it cost-effective to contract out for such sup- 
port. Many of these services are sold abroad. Between 
1959 and 1983, service exports increased from about 
$8000 million to $137,000 million. 

or retail trade and restaurants, the Labor De- 
F partment data do not show the large expansion 

in number of employers that was found for 
business services (15 percent for restaurants and six 
percent for retail trade from 1975 to 1983). For res- 
taurants and retail stores, some factors prominent in 
job growth involve changes in society: increases in av- 
erage income and dual-earner households, which have 
generated an increasing business volume. Also, over 
the past 25 years, many retail establishments have ex- 
panded their hours of business, some to 24 hours a 
day. This has added to business volume and generat- 
ed a large increase in the number of jobs. 

All of these factors, both general and specific, may 
still only partially explain U.S. job growth. There are 
other possible contributing forces, among them the 
cultural urge for something new, the desire of many 
in the younger generation to avoid being locked into 
the same jobs as their parents, Americans’ willingness 
to take risks on new businesses, and the cooperation 
of banks in the formation and expansion of businesses. 

Finally, in describing the American job-creation 
miracle, one should not leave the impression that all 
labor-market problems in the United States are 
solved. They are not. There are displaced workers in 
such industries as textiles, shoe manufacturing, agri- 
culture, mining, and iron and steel manufacturing, 
many of whom have had problems finding jobs—par- 
ticularly the older and less skilled. For at least 20 
years, certain areas of the country have had high un- 
employment rates, especially many industrial cities. 
While much has been accomplished in the United 
States, many labor-market problems remain. è 








In the age of large-scale science, 


= e when research goals become na- 
tional priorities and individual 
laboratory budgets can reach 
| | hundreds of millions of dollars, 


the lone scientist still plays a cen- 
tral role in the process of inquiry 
that leads to breakthroughs. 
Whether its a mathematician’s 
abstract speculations in pure log- 
ic or a biologist’s rigorous analy- 
sis of experimental data, any ex- 
tension of the frontiers of science 
depends mainly upon a gifted re- 
searcher’s ability to come to grips 
with an important problem and wrestle it to the ground. 

The struggles of the solitary scientist go largely unnoticed by the 
world. Public recognition, when it comes at all, lags far behind the cut- 
ting edge of research. A Nobel Prize, for example, is awarded years or 
even decades after the recipient has completed a major research pro- 
ject. The six scientists profiled on the following pages were originally 
featured in Fortune magazine. They were nominated by dozens of sen- 
ior scientists at U.S. universities, corporate laboratories and govern- 
ment foundations as numbering among the likely candidates for Nobel 
Prizes by the year 2000. 

There is no formula for creating an outstanding scientist. But there 
are striking similarities among the six portrayed here. Besides possess- 
ing natural curiosity and brilliance, they are fiercely competitive. They 
can imagine nothing more satisfying than solving one of nature’s rid- 
dles before anyone else does. They share a deep esthetic appreciation 
of high-caliber research, whatever the subject. 

This introduction and the personality profiles are abridged from a 
special report by Stuart Gannes, an associate editor of Fortune magazine. 
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Exposing a gene's structure 


On the helical strands of DNA, 
genes join to form the biological 
equivalent of a colossal run-on sen- 
tence. Researchers have 
years for an easy way to identify the 
punctuation marks that signify the 
beginning of an individual gene. 
That task is a crucial step in deci- 
phering the biological messages 
contained in the human genetic 
code, and help is coming from an 
unexpected source. Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Jacqueline Barton calls 
herself a “card-carrying inorganic 
chemist”; people with that specialty 
are not normally associated with bi- 
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ology. But she has turned her un- 
usual background to advantage, de- 
vising a completely new approach 
to locating individual genes and un- 
derstanding why proteins activate 
some genes and not others. 

From metals such as rhodium, 
ruthenium, copper and cobalt, Bar- 
ton builds inorganic compounds 
whose shapes mirror the tiny niches 
and grooves that occur naturally in 
a strand of DNA. When the inorgan- 
ic compound makes contact with 
the DNA, the mirror-image struc- 
tures align and bind together. Then 
Barton illuminates the metal with a 
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beam of light that causes a chemical 
reaction, revealing the exact loca- 
tion of the connection. Since the 
structure of her synthetic compound 
is known, she explains, “we now 
have a little probe that is uniquely 
suited to detecting structural varia- 
tions local to a site on the DNA 
strand.” 

Barton says her interest in chem- 
istry stems from sheer fascination 
with the beauty of complex molecu- 
lar structures. She describes DNA, 
the master molecule of life, as a 
“lovely polymer, with beautiful shape 
and symmetry.” 


JACQUELINE BARTON, T 





hedesigning the computer's heart 








Daniel Hillis’s ongoing odyssey to 
discover how thinking works is as 
unconventional as the secondhand 
fire engine in which he rambles 
around Boston. In graduate school 
he dreamed up a radical machine 
that could outperform the fastest 
supercomputers. He dubbed it the 
“Connection Machine” and helped 
found Thinking Machines Corpora- 
tion to build and sell his computers 
for three million dollars each. 

The Connection Machine ad- 
dresses a major flaw in convention- 
al computers: they bog down solv- 
ing simple problems, such as rec- 


ognizing someone’s face. Even 
worse, says Hillis, “If you try to 
make the computer smarter by giv- 
ing it more information, it takes 
longer to process the answer, so it 
gets more stupid. One of the few 
things we know about the brain is 
that it has slower components than 
a computer, but there are more of 
them. So it must be using them in 
parallel.” 

Where most computers have a 
single central processor and a single 
storehouse for data, the Connection 
Machine uses 65,000 processors, each 
with its own tiny memory bank, that 
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act in concert. Collectively the pro- 
cessors can execute up to seven 
thousand million instructions per 
second—175 times as many as a 
typical mainframe computer. The 
machine makes short work of com- 
plex tasks by assigning a small por- 
tion of the computing to each pro- 
cessor. Hillis ultimately aims to 
construct a machine that thinks for 
itself. “Right now the science of in- 
telligence resembles astronomy be- 
fore Galileo invented his telescope. 
It wasn’t a science really. I am like a 
telescope builder.” 











Learning h now Ihe all „develops_ 





How doesa brain build itself? 
“You start out as a single cell, a fer- 
tilized egg,” says Stanford Universi- 
ty neurobiologist Corey Goodman. 

“You go through embr yonic 
growth. As your brain develops, 
thousands of millions of neurons 
get wired together. The neurons 
grow axons, long extensions that 
form a pattern of specific connec- 
tions. By the time you come out asa 
baby, you havea pretty well 
hooked- up brain. What we are try- 
ing to figure out is what process al- 
lows all the cells to link together.” 


For every living creature, the 








blueprint for a brain resides some- 
where in the genetic code. By study- 
ing the embryonic nervous systems 
of grasshoppers and fruit flies, 
which are a million times simpler 
than those of people, Goodman is 
learning how nerve cells find and 
hook up with one another, and how 
certain genes control this recogni- 
tion process. 

Researchers at Goodman’s Stan- 
ford lab have managed to identify 
some of those genes in insect nerve 
cells. They believe that the more 
complex human nervous system 
develops i in much the same fashion. 


Remarkably, Goodman says, the la- 
beling system works flawlessly, even 
when the axon must identify a sin- 
gle target among hundreds of cells. 
Applications of this work could 
include efforts to regenerate dam- 
aged nerves and cures for diseases 
of aging, such as Alzheimer’s. But 
Goodman insists his own goals re- 
main purely scientific: “I want to 
understand how the brain is put to- 
gether. Im a puzzle solver at heart. 
I try to find a piece of the puzzle 
that you can pick away at, simplify 
and figure out how it really works.” 
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Deciphering the messages of DNA 


sé 


He calls them “fancy plumbing 
devices,” but the machines devel- 
oped at Leroy Hood’s laboratory to 
analyze and manufacture genes 
and proteins will revolutionize bio- 
logical research. 

Biologists are trying to determine 
the precise sequence of the three 
thousand million chemical building 
blocks, called nucleotides, that 
make up DNA in every human cell. 
They also hope to identify the 
100,000 or so genes that direct pro- 
duction of proteins to carry out a 
cell’s specialized functions. These 
accomplishments would have a pro- 


found effect on understanding hu- 
man growth, aging, the prolifera- 
tion of cancer cells and inherited 
susceptibility to a host of diseases. 
With established techniques, re- 
searchers have managed to unravel 
a mere 0.1 percent of the mammoth 
tapestry of instructions in human 
DNA. 

Hood s new gene sequencer at 
the California Institute of Technol- 
ogy (part of which is shown in the 
picture) includes a computer, a la- 
ser and glass tubing. He predicts 
that in just a few years further ad- 
vances in instrumentation will 





LEROY HOOD, 47 


make it possible to determine the 
entire genetic sequence in humans. 
Says Hood: “In the next 20 years 
we ll learn as much about medicine 
as in the last 2000.” 

He and his team of researchers 
have succeeded in automating a va- 
riety of complex tasks by exploiting 
recent advances in chemical testing 
equipment. Now Hood ıs spurring 
his team to build a “gene finger- 
printer” that will swiftly detect any 
of the more than 1000 possible ge- 
netic abnormalities in a fetus by 
comparing a sample of its DNA with 
normal human genes. 












Cracking a riddle of computation 


His mathematical visions are 
pure abstractions, as remote from 
everyday thought as the Indian city 
of his birth is from his suburban 
New Jersey office at AT&T's Bell 
Labs. But Narendra Karmarkar’s 
talent for discerning patterns in in- 
credibly complex arrays of numbers 
led to his 1984 discovery of a revolu- 
tionary computer-programming pro- 
cedure. It speeds up by a factor of 50 
to 100 the solution of a broad range 
of problems in which tens of thou- 
sands of variables must be taken 
into account. 

Such problems occur daily in 


large businesses. With more varı- 
ables, the complexity of a problem 
increases exponentially, along with 
the computer power necessary to 
arrive at the solution. Karmarkar’s 
new theory was particularly timely 
for AT&T, which is redesigning its 
massive telephone switching net- 
work for 20 nations bordering the 
Pacific Ocean. To minimize costs, 
planners must take into account 
more than 42,000 variables. 
Previously the best way to reach a 
solution was a nose-to-the-ground 
number-crunching process. The 
computer calculated the impact of 





one variable before moving on to 
the next. Figuratively speaking, 
Karmarkar’s method takes a bird’s- 
eye view, allowing the computer to 
close in steadily on the answer with 
fewer steps. 

Karmarkar is not surprised that a 
programming problem would in- 
spire a mathematical insight. 
“Mathematics is trying to seek logi- 
cal order in things,” he says. “In the 
past a lot of new theories developed 
from questions that came out of 
natural sciences. Computers pro- 
vide a whole new stimulus.” 
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Finding the genetic causes of cancer 





The insight struck him during a 
swirling blizzard in 1978. Trudging 
across a bridge in Boston, Robert 
Weinberg thought of a way to prove 
whether a slight deviation in a cell’s 
genetic code could trigger cancer. 
Extracting DNA molecules from a 
malignant cell and inserting them 
into a healthy one, he theorized, 
would cause new cancer cells to 
propagate. He hoped that he could 
also comb through the 100,000 
genes in a human cell and spot the 
single fatally flawed DNA sequence 
that foretold the onset of cancer. 

After four years of experiment- 
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ing, Weinberg succeeded. Re- 
searchers at his MIT lab demon- 
strated that the mutation of a single 
DNA nucleotide of the 6600 in one 
particular gene was the cause of a 
bladder cancer. Biologists have now 
identified dozens of other genes 
that can cause malignancies when 
they undergo a mutation. Ultimate- 
ly, Weinberg says, “we hope to find 
a similar story for virtually all hu- 
man tumors.” This work could lead 
to the development of treatments 
that disrupt or even block the ge- 
netically flawed instructions that 
cause cancers. 








Weinberg attributes the break- 
through to his recognition that so- 
called gene-transfer techniques 
used to study how viruses invade 
the nuclei of their host cells might 
also reveal the genetic mechanisms 
of cancer growth. “It occurred to 
me that if we could transfer the 
gene of a virus, maybe we could 
transfer the cancer-causing genes 
of a human tumor cell,” he says. “A 
rather simple idea. But if there is 
any hallmark of my work, it is con- 
ceptual simplicity.” . 
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THE AMERICAN REVIEW 


CONGRESS 
AND FOREIGN POLICY 


In recent years, nearly every issue Congress addresses seems 
to have international implications. 





By Alvin Paul Drischler 


People from other nations often are puzzled about the role 
of the U.S. Congress in formulating foreign policy. They 
ask how members of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives can contribute to America’s international 
relations since the President, who ultimately makes 
foreign-policy decisions, is not a member of Congress. In 
this historical overview, political scientist Alvin Paul 
Drischler suggests that the roots of congressional efforts to 
influence foreign policy lie in the system of checks and 
balances set up by the U.S. Constitution. But, as Drischler 
also points out, “the exact relationship between the 
executive and legislative branches on foreign-policy 
questions has fluctuated over time. The flexibility 
allowing it to do so has been and remains a fundamental 
strength of the system.” 

Drischler is a fellow at the Johns Hopkins Foreign 
Policy Institute. He served as assistant secretary of state 
for congressional relations from 1981-83. 


“The decade-long struggle in this country over 
executive dominance in foreign affairs is over. The 
recognition that Congress is a coequal branch of 
government is the dominant fact of national politics 
today. The executive accepts that Congress must 
have both the sense and the reality of participation; 
foreign policy must be a shared enterprise.” 

—Henry Kissinger, 1975 


T HAS NOW BEEN OVER 10 YEARS SINCE 

then Secretary of State Henry Kissinger was 

forced into this reluctant concession. The im- 

mediate post-World War II executive dominance 

of the foreign-policy process had been sup- 
ported by a closed congressional system and had 
lasted nearly 30 years. By 1975, however, neither 
the executive dominance nor the closed congres- 
sional system had survived, and the arrangement 
was so obviously dead that even Kissinger, perhaps 
the ultimate executive-branch supremacist, was 
forced to acknowledge its demise. 
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The inherent foreign-policy powers of Congress 
under the Constitution are such that, historically, it 
is unusual for it to be quiescent for very long. In the 
early 1970s those inherent powers combined with 
perceived executive policy failures in Vietnam and 
Watergate and a revolution in Congress's own struc- 
ture to cause the relationship between the two 
branches in foreign-policy making to shift away 
from the clear executive dominance, characteristic 
of the postwar era, back to a more typical arrange- 
ment of shared enterprise. 

The degree of executive-branch dominance of 
American foreign-policy formulation during the 
1950s was unquestionably the strongest in the na- 
tion’s peacetime history. It was occasioned by suc- 
cess in a popular conflict, the Korean War, and a 
continuous, clearly perceived external threat, and 
reinforced by an essentially closed congressional 
system dominated by a leadership focused on dis- 
tributing the benefits of the strong postwar eco- 
nomic recovery. 

During World War II and in the period immedi- 
ately following, memories of the congressional de- 
feat in 1920 of America’s entry into the League of 
Nations led to considerable concern within the for- 
eign-policy community that postwar U.S. foreign 
policy might lack the domestic support for the 
commitments necessary to guarantee the nation’s 
security. President Roosevelt feared that the public 
and Congress would desert him as quickly as they 
had President Wilson after World War I. 

The Roosevelt and Truman administrations, there- 
fore, paid close attention to Senate leaders, particu- 
larly Foreign Relations Committee Chairman Ar- 
thur Vandenberg. In contrast to Wilson, who refused 
either to have senatorial representation at Ver- 
sailles or permit amendments to the Versailles 
Treaty ending World War I, both Roosevelt and 
Truman were careful to include Vandenberg in the 
delegations to San Francisco for the establishment 
of the United Nations and at Paris for the signing 
of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

Careful cultivation of Vandenberg by the Presi- 
dent reduced the power in Congress of the isola- 
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tionist Republicans. Heady success in global war 
and the collapse of the traditional European impe- 
rial powers also contributed to public and congres- 
sional willingness to accept both the worldwide re- 
sponsibilities of the United States and the dominance 
of the executive branch in foreign-policy making in 
a way unprecedented in peacetime American history. 

The President’s hand in dealing with Congress 
was further strengthened by modern international 
tensions. The American President was considered 
hobbled by outmoded institutions and processes 
designed 200 years earlier. It was deemed permis- 
sible for an 18th-century agrarian republic to pro- 
vide procedures for leisurely deliberation, but 
these were not thought well-suited for acting either 
quickly and decisively or persistently and patiently 
in the modern world of the 1950s and ’60s. 

To this sense of responsibility and threat was added 
the Anglophile academic training of many in posi- 
tions of leadership in foreign-policy making. Many 
leading academic institutions and writers such as 
journalist Walter Lippmann, who advised President 
Wilson, voiced a strong preference for an executive- 
led English parliamentary form of government. Clas- 
sics such as Wilson’s Congressional Government were 
taught and read as sharp attacks on congressional in- 
volvement, particularly in foreign policy. While many 
if not all of these writings predated World War II, 
they were given additional impetus at the end of the 
war by those who maintained that the United States 
had inherited from Great Britain the responsibility 
for the maintenance of world order. 

In the final analysis, however, the executive branch 
dominated foreign policy during the postwar period 


because presidential policies were successful. Con- 
gress went along with leadership that people trusted 
and that gave rise to the Truman Doctrine, the Mar- 
shall Plan and NATO. While frequently misinter- 
preted in the 1950s and early 60s as the inescap- 
able consequence for the United States of its world 
leadership, congressional acquiescence in execu- 
tive-branch leadership in foreign policy during 
this period actually derived far more from general 
economic well-being and policies that worked both 
internationally and at home. 

At the time, it was argued that the advent of in- 
tercontinental ballistic missiles and superpower re- 
sponsibilities meant that the exigencies of the mod- 
ern world had rendered American constitutional 
relationships largely outmoded; the executive 
branch had to dominate foreign-policy making be- 
cause only the executive could keep pace with the 
rapidly changing world. In fact, during this period, 
when executive-branch initiatives proved some- 
thing less than successful, Congress grew quite res- 
tive. While Congress never reasserted its authority 
to the degree that it did after the Vietnam War and 
Watergate, support for presidential activism, even 
during this period of executive dominance, was 
predicated on policies that worked. 

None of this should be taken to mean that some- 
how Congress was entirely quiescent in foreign 
policy during this period. Certainly the congressio- 
nal leadership was able to extract concessions from 
the executive branch in return for its support. This 
was, after all, a time of virtually nonstop attacks on 
the foreign-assistance program. Even so, the insti- 
tutional norm was that the President made foreign 
policy and Congress supported him. 

During this period, Congress was happily en- 
gaged in domestic matters. While the idyllic nature 
of the 1950s and early ’60s is now much exaggerat- 
ed, there can be no question that after two decades 
of depression and war it was a welcome period of 
growth and prosperity. Congress preoccupied it- 
self funding the interstate highway system, ex- 
panding aid to public education to accommodate 
the baby-boom generation and revolutionizing the 
American health-care delivery system. 

The organization of Congress during this period 
also made executive dominance of foreign policy 


Congress and Foreign Policy 


The international agenda, marked by the interdependence of 
the world economy, is changing in a way to give Congress a bigger part 
in foreign policy. Issues such as trade, energy and the environment 
blur the distinction between domestic and foreign policies. 


easier. Relations between the executive and the 
legislative branches on foreign-policy matters were 
handled by a small closed circle of congressional 
leaders in a highly personalized system of consulta- 
tion. When Dean Rusk was secretary of state in the 
mid-1960s, he often needed only to talk to Speaker 
of the House Sam Rayburn and a half-dozen Sena- 
tors to ensure the success of any administration 
legislative initiative. The “whales” of the Congress 
would deliver and thus provided an easy and effec- 
tive mechanism for congressional support for ex- 
ecutive-branch leadership in foreign policy. 

All significant operations of Congress, with the ex- 
ception of floor votes, took place behind closed doors. 
Policy agendas were dominated by committee chair- 
men, largely immune from removal. The floor lead- 
ers brokered deals among committees and controlled 
debate. Prior to the advent of media advertising in 
congressional campaigns and before the attack on the 
seniority system in the mid-1970s, virtually all politi- 
cal incentives for junior members were inside a closed 
system. Members of the rank and file, controlled by 
more senior members, were seen but not heard on 
foreign-policy matters. 


iven the extent of Congress’s foreign-polli- 
cy-making powers under the Constitution, 
it is quite remarkable that Congress was 
quiescent for as long as it was. Indeed, the debate 
throughout most of American history by and large was 
not so much over the question of whether Congress 
had any business involving itself in foreign policy. 
Rather, it was whether the relationship between the 
two branches was one of cooperation between consti- 
tutionally equal partners or whether the President was 
simply the instrument of congressional policy making. 
The constitutional potency of Congress in foreign- 
policy making derived from a very real set of dilem- 
mas facing the Founding Fathers that policy makers 
continue to confront today. The Framers of the Con- 
stitution were quite concerned about national securi- 
ty and, indeed, assembled in Philadelphia largely be- 
cause they were convinced that the government, under 
the Articles of Confederation, was too weak to protect 
them against foreign enemies. But they had also re- 
cently fought a war against British tyranny and were 


well aware of the threat posed to individual liberties 
by strong executives. 

Giving the new federal government the ability to 
carry Out its national-security mandate was one thing; 
obliging it to control itself and thereby avoid posing 
threats to the civil liberties of its citizens was equally 
important. The Framers faced a dilemma still rele- 
vant today: how does one make a democratic regime 
secure in a hostile world? How does one ensure deci- 
sive executive action and still preserve deliberate leg- 
islative consideration? Will the secrecy required for 
effective diplomacy pose a threat to the integrity of 
popular government? In a democracy, does the con- 
centration of authority required for foreign-policy 
decisions preclude the wide participation necessary to 
make those decisions sustainable over time? 

Every generation of American leadership has con- 
fronted these questions anew, and the exact relation- 
ship between the executive and legislative branches 
on foreign-policy questions has in turn fluctuated 
over time. The flexibility allowing it to do so has been 
and remains a fundamental strength of the system. 

In the wake of Vietnam and Watergate, the pendu- 
lum swung convincingly from the executive in the di- 
rection of Congress. Besides perceived executive pol- 
icy failures, several other factors have contributed to 
this fundamental shift in institutional relationships in 
foreign-policy making. These include legislative ac- 
tions by Congress, a changing international policy 
agenda and structural changes within Congress itself. 
For the foreseeable future, congressional activism on 
foreign-policy matters seems here to stay. 

Since the late 1960s Congress has laid an array of 
legislative land mines to buttress its role in the for- 
eign-policy-making process. As one veteran of the 
process put it, a fabric of “restraints, restrictions and 
reports” has been woven. Limits on covert opera- 
tions; foreign-assistance restrictions, certifications 
and conditions; requirements that executive agree- 
ments be promptly reported; the War Powers Resolu- 
tion, which established congressional authority when 
committing American troops in battle—all these, to- 
gether with large, technically expert and politically 
astute congressional staffs, the annual process of au- 
thorizing funding for foreign-policy programs, along 
with access to information unheard of 20 years ago, 
have made Congress at least a coequal player in for- 


Congress is an effective forum for testing ideas. And since 
it is broadly representative, Congress can help design outlines of 
foreign policy likely to be supported by the American people over time. 


eign-policy making. 

The international agenda, marked by the growing 
interdependence of the world economy, is also changing 
in such a way as to give Congress the chance to play a 
bigger part. While issues of war and peace and control 
of strategic arms favor executive-branch dominance, 
other issues such as trade, energy, the environment 
and grain sales blur the distinction between domestic 
and foreign policies, and invariably involve Congress 
more fundamentally. 

Moreover, the structure of Congress and the politi- 
cal calculus associated with foreign-policy matters 
have shifted in a manner that has made foreign policy 
a politically profitable endeavor for even the most ju- 
nior members rather than the province of a closed 
leadership group. The decentralization of power and 
authority and the new importance of the media at the 
congressional level have made foreign-policy issues 
new avenues of advancement for junior members rather 
than merely objects for close collaboration between 
the congressional hierarchy and the executive 
branch. Junior congressional members today are po- 
litical entrepreneurs no longer dependent on the se- 
niority system of their predecessors. Rather than 
seeking advancement by working within the system to 
affect legislation, many seek instead to use their con- 
gressional positions as public platforms to acquire 
media attention. 

Congressional activism on foreign policy is a fact of 
life. It will have a profound impact on both the form 
and content of American foreign policy and is perhaps 
the single most important factor in American foreign- 
policy making today. “How will that play on the Hill?” 
has become a regular refrain in every area of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. There is nota single foreign-policy 
problem without a significant congressional dimension 
and each must be worked out in delicate negotiations 
between Capitol Hill and the White House. 

The new “open” Congress is responsive to constitu- 
ency groups of all shapes and sizes. It has already 
opened up decision making on foreign-policy questions 
to an unprecedented extent. In doing so it has, of 
course, enhanced the influence of the media. But 
Congress has also permeated the State Department 
bureaucracy with decision-making influences that in 
other times would have been considered external. 

In fact, congressional foreign policy is accelerating 
the breakdown of what might be called the foreign- 
policy establishment. Congressional decisions are 
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open to everyone. Consequently, they can also be in- 
fluenced by almost anyone. As a result, lobbies have 
emerged that have real influence on the ultimate 
form and content of foreign-policy decisions. Church 
and university groups, Jewish, Greek and Armenian 
citizens, and even state and local governments have 
their own experts and information sources. If it ever 
was, foreign policy is now no longer the province of a 
closed community of cognoscenti from similar ethnic, 
socioeconomic and educational backgrounds. More 
active congressional involvement is demystifying for- 


eign-policy making. 


hile less mysterious, congressional for- 

eign policy is also less decisive. As Alex- 

ander Hamilton put it, Congress is a de- 
liberative corps—it specializes in making haste slowly. 
While Congress rarely develops an alternative to ex- 
ecutive policy, it often slows or even reverses what it 
chooses not to support. Careful deliberation in peril- 
ous circumstances can be a virtue. But it must seem to 
both friends and foes that making and sustaining de- 
cisions on foreign policy is impossible. 

It is not necessary to detail specific votes to come to 
the conclusion that virtually nothing is ever settled by 
Congress. Whether it is the authorization, appropria- 
tion or budget process, or the various forms of legisla- 
tive resolutions, there always seems to be another 
chance for those who do not prevail to fight again an- 
other day. While this can be useful domestically in 
keeping various constituency groups involved in for- 
eign policy, it renders decision making exceedingly 
difficult. 

Congressional foreign policy will also be substan- 
tively more eclectic than that conducted by the execu- 
tive branch. Congress is at bottom domestic in its con- 
cerns. Thus, the domestic content of congressional 
foreign policy will be higher. We can expect to see 
more export promotion and more restrictive foreign- 
assistance provisions. 

Shifts in power and influence within the United 
States can be expected to translate through Congress 
to affect the regional focus of foreign policy. As the 
South and the West gain population and power in Con- 
gress at the expense of the North and the East, Latin 
America and Asia will become greater concerns of 
U.S. foreign policy, replacing the traditional focus on 
Europe. While demographic changes and other fac- 


tors will influence policy in this direction indepen- 
dent of Congress, legislative activism may be expect- 
ed to accentuate it because of the representative 
makeup of Congress. 

It is easy to be critical of congressional foreign-poli- 
cy making. Among the most severe critics of Congress 
are some of its most thoughtful members. The contri- 
butions Congress makes to the foreign-policy-making 
process, however, have been much less discussed. 
Through its annual authorization and appropriation 
processes, which determine the budgets of U.S. agen- 
cies, it examines and helps set basic directions in for- 
eign policy. It is an effective forum for testing ideas. 
Since it is broadly representative, Congress can help 
design outlines of foreign policy likely to be support- 
ed by the American people over time. 

None of this is intended to depreciate the foreign- 
policy functions of the executive branch. Certainly, 
the Framers of the Constitution also recognized that 
the requirements for leadership and dispatch essen- 
tial to the conduct of an effective foreign policy on a 
day-to-day basis were inherently executive-branch 
functions. Even so, Congress’s independence and in- 
stitutional memory—working in tandem with the ex- 
ecutive branch—can have a very beneficial effect on 
foreign policy. | 

Congress also helps to pry open the closed world of 
internal bureaucratic politics to issues of concern to 
the broader community. As such, it makes American 
foreign policy more responsive not just to domestic 
politics but also to a changing international environ- 
ment. There is no telling how long initiatives such as 
the opening to China, human rights or information 
policy would have taken to get out of the executive 
branch if the initial impetus for them had not come 
from Capitol Hill. 


ongress’s representativeness and its accessi- 

bility to the people are thus valuable assets 

in foreign-policy making. In order for Con- 
gress to exploit these assets in a constructive manner, 
the balance between it and the executive needs to be 
what Representative Lee Hamilton calls a “creative 
tension” —responsible criticism based on measured 
oversight and cooperation stimulated by consulta- 
tion. In Congressman Hamilton’s words, “Debate, 
tension and review can lead to decisions and actions 
which stand a better chance of serving the interests 
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and reflecting the values of the American people.” 

The striking of a balance in relations between these 
two branches of government will determine much of 
the form and content of American foreign policy in 
the future. How should the executive organize itself 
to work with an activist Congress? Should it engage 
more congressional-relations personnel? Arrange 
better access for those people? Consult more often 
with Congress? Appoint more people with Capitol 
Hill experience to high-level positions? Fashion a 
more regularized consultation process? Establish 
more and better exchange programs between the bu- 
reaucracy and Hill staff? 

And what about Congress itself? Congressional ac- 
tivism in the early 1970s was as much a generational 
revolt against congressional floor and committee 
leadership as it was a seizure of foreign-policy reins 
from the executive branch. Yet there need to be fur- 
ther reforms in the congressional floor-leadership 
structure, the party caucuses, and the committees and 
subcommittees to ensure that Congress carries its 
share of the burdens of the enterprise. If Congress is 
to exercise responsibly the new joint leadership role 
in foreign policy, it needs a more effective way of 
working with the executive branch as much as the 
President’s staff needs to deal more effectively with 
Congress. 

A kind of adversarial relationship has developed in 
which each branch seeks to enhance its own position 
at the expense of the other. While this may be under- 
standable, it is most unfortunate and impedes the de- 
velopment of foreign policy as a truly shared enter- 
prise. With the pendulum of institutional relationships 
on foreign policy having swung in the direction of an 
activist Congress, there is an opportunity for a new 
era of cooperation between the two branches in for- 
eign-policy making. But this will require each to ac- 
knowledge not just the constitutional authority but 
also the policy value of the contributions made by the 
other. As Henry Kissinger suggested more than 10 
years ago, the struggle to end executive dominance in 
U.S. foreign-policy making is over. But the struggle 
to find a role for the activist Congress consistent with 
the needs of American security and the values of 
American democracy is just beginning. è 
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JAMES BUCHANAN 
AND PUBLIC-CHOICE 
ECONOMICS 


The Nobel laureate and other conservative economists have 
revolutionized the analysis of political decision making. 




















By Jane Shaw 


In recent years “public choice,” a developing school of 
economic theory, has played an influential but little 
noticed role in American politics. Public-choice 
thinking, for example, was central to the tax-cutting 
movement of the the late 1970s and early ’80s and to the 
1985 passage by Congress of a landmark law requiring 
reduction of the federal budget deficit. The new theory 
gained worldwide recognition in 1986 when James 
Buchanan, a professor who proneered many of the 
public-choice tenets, was awarded the Nobel Prize in 
Economics. As Jane Shaw explains, public-choice 
theorists like Buchanan take a skeptical view of 
government's ability to deal with social and economic 
problems. In essence, they maintain that government 
decision makers primarily pursue their own self-interest 
Just as executives in the private sector do. Yet because 
public agencies do not have to make a profit, there are few 
incentives to check spending. Thus, Buchanan and his 
colleagues argue for shifting programs to the private 
sector or local governments and for putting constitutional 
restraints on government spending. 

Jane Shaw, former ly an editor with Business Week 
magazine, is a senior associate at the Political Economy 
Research Center in Bozeman, Montana. An earlier 
version of this article was published in Policy Review. 





HE ROLE OF THE GOVERNMENT IN 
democratic societies has grown enor- 
mously since World War II. One reason 
for this expansion is the conviction by 
influential opinion leaders that govern- 
ment can correct the economic failures of the mar- 
ketplace. In recent years, however, that conviction 
has waned, as government debt has reeled out of 
control, regulations have stifled economies, and 
special interests have taken ever-larger chunks of 
government spending. 

One group of economists has consistently ex- 
pressed doubt that the government can correct 
problems and argued that detrimental results of 
government intervention are almost inevitable. 
These iconoclasts are called “public-choice” econo- 
mists, and, with the awarding of the 1986 Nobel 
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Prize in Economics to James Buchanan, they re- 
ceived international recognition for their insights. 
Buchanan, who is professor of economics and di- 
rector of the Center for Study of Public Choice at 
George Mason University in Fairfax, Virginia, is 
the most prominent figure in the public-choice 
school, which numbers perhaps a thousand econo- 
mists. He and his colleague at the center, Gordon 
Tullock, helped launch the field of public choice 
with the 1962 publication of their book, Calculus of 
Consent. Since then, along with a few other pio- 
neers, they have revolutionized the tools for ana- 
lyzing government behavior. 

Public-choice economics is based on a funda- 
mentally simple but highly controversial idea—that 
people in government are rational, self-interested 
individuals whose actions can be understood by ex- 
amining the incentives they face in public office. 
The chief implication of this idea 1s that govern- 
ment will not necessarily correct problems, and 
may in fact make them worse. 

In spite of its new prominence, public choice is 
resisted by many academics because it attacks the 
cherished notions of two large and influential aca- 
demic groups: economists who think the government 
can carry out the public interest by adopting the 
prescriptions of “welfare economics”; and political 
scientists who think that pluralistic competition 
among interest groups leads to the public good. 

Political journalists, too, tend to be negative 
about public choice—although most of them prob- 
ably hadn’t heard of it until a year or two ago. In 
the United States, many greeted the announcement 
that Buchanan had been awarded a Nobel Prize 
with a mixture of surprise and skepticism. Ignor- 
ing the sometimes detailed and complex analyses 
of voting behavior and bureaucratic pressures that 
are integral parts of the public-choice school, they 
criticized the economic theory for being too sim- 
ple—just “common sense’ 一 and charged the Nobel 
Committee with choosing Buchanan as a nod to to- 
day’s more conservative mood. 

Public choice is controversial because it over- 
turns the thinking in economics and political sci- 
ence that has prevailed over the past few decades. 
Economist Paul Samuelson of MIT was typical of 
mainstream thinking when, in the 1958 edition of 
his famous textbook, Economics: An Introductory 
Analysis, he endorsed the idea that government 
regulation should replace “rugged individualism” 
in order to make life more humane. “Where the 
complex economic conditions of life necessitate so- 
cial coordination, there can sensible men of good- 
will be expected to invoke the authority and cre- 
ative activity of government,” he wrote. 





Samuelson and other economists minimized the 
possibility that the government, in trying to make up 
for the private economy’s flaws, would worsen condi- 
tions. So did prominent political scientists, who be- 
lieved—as most still do—that a democratic government 
reflects the will of society, although imperfectly, 
through competition among interest groups. In 1967, 
a leading political scientist, Robert Dahl of Yale Uni- 
versity, explained that through the competition of 
various interests, “power itself will be tamed, civilized, 
controlled and limited to decent human purposes, 
while coercion, the most evil form of power, will be re- 
duced toa minimum.” Because constant negotiations 
among centers of power are necessary, “citizens and 
leaders will perfect the precious art of dealing peace- 
fully with their conflicts, and not merely to the benefit 
of one partisan but to the mutual benefit of all the 
parties to a conflict,” Dahl wrote. 

Public choice systematically questions these benign 
assumptions about government. It “replaces a ro- 
mantic and illusory set of notions about the workings 
of governments by a set of notions that embody more 
skepticism,” says Buchanan. Its theorists argue that in 
a democracy many government decisions do not truly 
reflect the wishes of the citizens and that government 
has flaws at least as serious as those in the market. 

In an address in 1986 shortly after receiving the 
Nobel Prize, Buchanan commented that the United 
States has come a long way from the days of President 
John Kennedy’s “Camelot” and the “dreamlike delu- 
sion that all might be made beautiful through the be- 
neficence of the federal government.” From the infla- 
tion of the 1970s to the perverse results of welfare 
programs, the evidence indicated that reality did not 
conform to the dream. And public choice explained 
why. “The major contribution of public choice,” says 
James Gwartney, an economist at Florida State Uni- 
versity, “is to show that market failure is not a suf- 
ficient condition to turn a problem over to the 
government.” 

Public-choice theorists look at government decı- 
sion makers as rational, self-interested people, just 
like the rest of us, who view issues from their own per- 
sonal perspective and act in light of their personal in- 
centives. While voters, politicians and bureaucrats 
may desire to reflect the “public interest,” that desire 
is only one incentive among many and it is likely to be 
outweighed by more powerful ones. 

This way of looking at people is, of course, the way 
that economists view people in the marketplace. But 
in the marketplace, people generally carry the full re- 
sponsibility for their decisions. If they want some- 
thing, they have to give up something they own— 
their labor or property—in return. If they make an 
unwise purchase, they pay for it. Thus they have a 
strong incentive to make wise purchases in pursuit of 
their personal goals. 

In the public sector, where decisions are made col- 
lectively, people are equally self-interested and ratio- 
nal, say public-choice proponents, but the incentives 
are different. When a legislator pursues the “public 
interest,” he does so by spending other people’s mon- 
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ey. So, he has little personal incentive to make sure 
that government expenditures are efficient or wise. 
The result of this system of incentives, public-choice 
proponents say, is that government tends to grow too 
large and to be increasingly costly to operate. The in- 
terests of the overall populace and future generations 
are continually rejected in favor of the here and now: 
narrow special interests, whose campaign help will be 
useful in the next election. The conclusion of most 
(but not all) public-choice economists is that, where 
possible, decisions should instead be left to the private 
sector. That is why it is viewed as a conservative eco- 
nomic school. 

One of the cornerstones of public choice is the ob- 
servation that the voter is largely ignorant—but ratio- 
nally so. This idea was introduced by political scientist 
and economist Anthony Downs in his 1957 book, An 
Economic Theory of Democracy. Downs looked at a citi- 
zen as a rational, self-interested person who often has 
little incentive even to vote. Voting takes time, he said, 
“time to register, to discover what parties are run- 
ning, to deliberate, to go to the polls and to mark the 
ballot.” And the reward is elusive. While the outcome 
of an election may be tremendously important for a 
nation or city, an individual’s vote will rarely be deci- 
sive. And the voter will have virtually no impact on the 
resolution of the multitude of issues that the winner 
will tackle once elected. Thus, for many, said Downs, 
the costs of informed voting “may outweigh the re- 
turns,” so that “rational abstention becomes possible 
even for citizens who want a particular party to win.” 

So, public choice treats the failure of millions of 
people to go to the polls as a rational act. In democrat- 
ic countries such as France and the United States, 
where voting is not compulsory, an average of only 77 
percent and 59 percent of the voting-age population, 
respectively, turned out to vote between 1960 and 
1978. And while social consciousness or concern for 
the public interest may get some people to the polls, it 
rarely provides enough incentive to spur the voters to 
be well-informed on the thousands of issues that any 
legislator can be expected to vote on during the 
course of a legislative session. The voter gains more 
personally from spending time deciding which car to 
buy than which congressional candidate to vote for. 
Thus, the rationally ignorant voter provides little 
check on special-interest groups. 

Meanwhile, politicians operate in an extremely 
competitive environment. To win reelection, they 
need campaign money, especially for political adver- 
tising. For the most part, only special interests— 
groups that will benefit directly and immediately 
from government expenditures—have an incentive to 
supply funds for these campaigns. So the politician 
must cater to those special interests. With their contri- 
butions, lobbyists buy access, a chance to sit down and 
argue their case before candidates. 

Public choice explains some chronic criticisms of 
bureaucracy as well. Like people in the private sector, 
bureaucrats usually believe in the importance of their 
mission (or they wouldn't be there) and they naturally 
want to increase their office’s impact and prestige. 
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But in the private sector such professional pride and 
narrow focus are checked. For instance, the manager 
of a chemical company’s polypropylene division would 
build more production facilities if possible, but if 
polypropylene is not very profitable, the chief execu- 
tive, responsible for the bottom line, will veto this 
plan. In the public sector, checks such as the profit 
line are missing. Funds come through a legislative 
body such as the U.S. Congress. Congressmen have no 
direct incentive to cut back on spending, except to the 
extent that spending on one program cuts into the funds 
for another. That trade-off used to be an effective 
check, when there were greater restraints on the abili- 
ty to raise money. But once inflation began boosting 
tax revenues automatically, and after deficit spending 
gained acceptance, even this constraint weakened. 

Congress ensures the growth of bureaucratic agen- 
cies by “logrolling,” a political technique analyzed by 
public choice, and one which Gordon Tullock has 
studied particularly carefully. In its simplest configu- 
ration, logrolling is vote-trading. For example, a con- 
gressman supports housing subsidies in return for 
support of the farm program. Asa result, both agen- 
cies get the money they want, or at least a good chunk 
of it, and the result is bigger government. Economist 
William A. Niskanen, then of the federal Office of 
Management and Budget, argued in his 1971 book, 
Bureaucracy and Representative Government, that public 
agencies tend to be twice as large as those performing 
a similar function in the private sector. 

Other factors tend to reduce the ability of bureau- 
crats to carry out the public interest. They are not bad 
people, but they have little incentive to operate effi- 
ciently, since there is no reliable measure of efficien- 
cy, as there is in the private sector. Instead, there is an 
incentive simply to appear efficient, since that will 
please the voters. In an economics textbook featuring 
public-choice issues, Richard Stroup of Montana 
State University and James Gwartney point out that a 
“well-publicized campaign to save a few dollars by 
eliminating limousine service for high government 
officials can produce greater political benefits than a 
complex government reorganization plan that would 
save taxpayers millions of dollars.” 

Bureaucrats have an incentive to satisfy the people 
that they regulate or deal with closely, as George 
Stigler, 1982 Nobel laureate in economics, showed with 
his theory of the “capture” of regulatory agencies by 
the regulated groups. The close association of civil 
servants with those who benefit from the agency’s de- 
cisions—be they trucking companies or environmen- 
talist groups—tends to thwart their willingness to 
serve the broader interests of the public as a whole. 

Most students of politics, professional or amateur, 
would agree with these observations. Findings of po- 
litical science are “not inconsistent with public choice,” 


says William Mitchell, a University of Oregon politi- 
cal scientist. But the dominant school of “interest- 
group pluralism” still sees the public interest as taking 
shape through the pulling and tugging among special 
interests. In contrast, public choice sees special-inter- 
est groups not as competitors against one another as 
much as joint raiders of a common pool—the U.S. 
Treasury 一 and as potential abusers of government's 
coercive powers. 

Why did these insights come from economists rath- 
er than political scientists? James Buchanan suspects 
that students of political science failed for decades to 
come up with a methodology like public choice be- 
cause they recoiled at “the very unpleasantness” of 
the early models of the rational politician. The most 
notable such model was Machiavelli's. In his writings 
in the early 16th century, he identified the politician 
as rational but then went on to show this rational polı- 
tician how to retain power. The 20th-century Ameri- 
can journalist H.L. Mencken, too, had a grasp of pub- 
lic choice but, unlike Machiavelli, he considered 
government as evil, and lambasted it. 

Public choice is neither manipulative like Machia- 
velli nor outraged like Mencken. It is, however, skep- 
tical and for the most part pessimistic. Its proponents 
argue that government failure—inefficient, costly 
and misdirected programs—is inevitable unless the 
governing process is restrained by procedural rules 
that prevent narrow groups from plundering the sys- 
tem. The U.S. Constitution provides such rules, but 
their effectiveness has diminished over time. 

For Buchanan, the increased power of special in- 
terests stems largely from the adoption of Keynesian- 
ism. Acceptance of the theories of John Maynard 
Keynes, Buchanan believes, unhinged the moral re- 
straints that for more than a century had kept govern- 
ment spending within bounds except in wartime. Once 
economists had decided that the federal deficit could 
be used to manage the economy, effective control 
over raids on the U.S. Treasury was lifted. 

To correct major government problems such as the 
budget deficit, public-choice theorists look for rule 
changes that will put more constraints on politicians’ 
ability to cater to special interests. Indeed, followers 
of Buchanan are known for their work in “constitu- 
tional economics,” investigations into the underlying 
rules that affect how political decisions are made. Bu- 
chanan is hoping that reform will occur through 
changing the constitutional rules—amending the 
U.S. Constitution, for example, to forbid government 
from running a deficit. “The whole point of constitu- 
tional inquiry is to see that the constraints, rules and 
institutions reduce the importance of self-interested 
political behavior,” says Buchanan. 

The public-choice model also argues for changing 
the incentives of bureaucrats. Gordon Tullock and 
William Niskanen have proposed stimulating compe- 
tition among government offices by allowing several 
to supply the same service. This, they contend, would 
improve efficiency. Some public-choice proponents 
recommend more user fees, and allowing those fees 
to return to the operating agency rather than to the 
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U.S. Treasury. This would provide an incentive to at- 
tract paying customers. John Baden of the Political 
Economy Research Center has taken competition a step 
further and suggested creation of a “predatory bur- 
eau” whose operating income would depend on how 
much it can reduce the budgets of other bureaus. 

Most public-choice adherents favor leaving or 
transferring as many governmental duties as possible 
to local governments. The existence of many govern- 
ments allows alternatives to be tested and provides a 
semblance of competition. People can point to suc- 
cessful alternatives or even “vote with their feet” by 
moving when their government taxes them too much 
or is inefficient. 

Another way to weaken the force of special inter- 
ests is to put more issues directly to the voters. Econo- 
mists Jonathan Silberman of Old Dominion Universi- 
ty and James Gwartney have found that issues decided 
in state legislatures often favor special interests, but 
when the issue is presented to the entire voting popu- 
lace, a special interest is more likely to lose. They cite 
an example of a plan in the state of Ohio to exempt 
homeowners over age 65 from property tax. This ex- 
emption was adopted by the legislature, but when it 
was presented in a referendum, the voters rejected it. 

Not everyone who applies public choice to the 
world of government is as conservative or as constitu- 
tionally oriented as the “Virginia school” led by Bu- 
chanan. Mancur Olson of the University of Maryland, 
for example, in his book The Rise and Decline of Nations, 
incisively analyzes the role of special interests and re- 
tains his faith in a strong government. Anthony 
Downs still thinks that government has an important 
role in redistributing income. His position is indicat- 
ed in a 1960 article entitled, “Why the Government 
Budget Is Too Small in a Democracy.” 

Moreover, some schools of public choice—the kind 
that have fared best in political-science circles—are 
highly mathematical. The University of Rochester, 
Carnegie-Mellon University and the California Insti- 
tute of Technology have become centers of this brand 
of public choice. They concentrate on formal mathe- 
matical models of voting strategies or apply game the- 
ory to understand how political conflicts are resolved 
through bargaining, coalitions and threats. And 
much of public-choice research, even among adher- 
ents of the Virginia school, is analytical rather than di- 
rectly policy oriented. Nevertheless, public choice— 
with its cautions and insights into public decision 
making—is beginning to change policy by changing 
the way that people think and talk about government. 
With James Buchanan a Nobel laureate for his work 
on public-choice economics, that change will un- 
doubtedly accelerate. s 
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REFLECTIONS ON 
TERRORISM 


The author, a renowned expert on the subject, presents a historical 
analysis of terrorism to help us understand the problem today. 








By Walter Laqueur 


Terrorism ıs widely recognized as a serious problem 
threatening the rule of law throughout the world. In this 
article political commentator Walter Laqueur puts 
terrorism in historical perspective by showing that it has 
been used “since time immemorial.” He suggests, 
however, that the recent increase in state-sponsored 
terrorism is a particularly ominous new development. 
Laqueur confronts the difficult problem of trying to define 
terrorism and concludes by discussing strategies for 
eradicating it. Finally, he reminds us that there is a 
tendency today to magnify the importance of current 
political violence; he points out that terrorism in modern 
society has claimed relatively few victims. 

Laqueur, chairman of the research council of the 
Center for Strategic and International Studies in 
Washington, D.C., has taught at Harvard and 
Brandeis universities. The founding editor of both 
Contemporary History and The Washington 
Quarterly, he is the a uthor of many books on 
international politics, including Guerrilla (1976) and 
Terrorism (1977). 
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ERRORISM IS NOT, AS CONVEN- 

tional wisdom frequently wants to have 

it, anew, unprecedented phenomenon. 

True, the term goes back a mere 200 

years and the “philosophy of the bomb” 
is of even more recent date. Yet it hardly needs to 
be recalled that there have been systematic political 
assassinations throughout history. Terrorism has 
emerged in various forms out of motivations as dif- 
ferent as political revolt, social uprising and reli- 
gious protest. It has been practiced by small disaf- 
fected groups or even individuals against their polit- 
ical enemies. Secret societies committing murder 
existed in the ancient Near East as well as in India 
and China; the origin of the word thug is Indian 
and refers to one of these terrorist groups. The 
19th century was the heyday of secret societies in 
Europe, but they existed in the New World as well 
as in the Old and, of course, in Asia. Around the 
turn of the 20th century Russian terrorism direct- 
ed against the Czar was probably the most famous, 
but there was terrorism of various kinds in many 
other countries, including France, Italy, Britain, 
Spain, Turkey, the Balkans and also the United 
States. This was the age when the followers of anar- 
chism practiced “propaganda by deed.” But there 
was also a great deal of terrorism based on nation- 
alist inspiration: among those who perpetrated ter- 
rorist acts were men and women of the Right as 
well as the Left. 

Paradoxically (or perhaps not so paradoxically) 
there was little terrorism during the two world 
wars. The terrorist act was of political significance 
only inasmuch as it attracted public attention, and, 
at a ume when hundreds of thousands were being 
killed on the field of battle, the murder of a few in- 
dividuals was bound to be ignored. During the first 
two decades after 1945,a great many guerrilla wars 
were going on all over the globe, but the main 
scene of action was in the countryside, as all the 
theoreticians of guerrilla war agreed it should be. 
Urban terrorism was regarded at best as a supple- 
mentary form of warfare, at worst as a dangerous 
aberration. The revolutionary theoreticians were 
firmly convinced that urban terrorism was politi- 
cally ineffective; worse yet, the city was bound to be 
the “graveyard,” physically as well as morally, of 
the revolutionary freedom fighter for it was bound 
to corrupt him. Thus, it was only in the mid-1960s 
that urban terrorism again came into its own. 
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Guerrilla warfare had died down, having been suc- 
cessful in some countries and failing in others. 

Seen in historical perspective, this revival of ter- 
rorism was no more than a reemergence of certain 
forms of political violence which had been used in 
many parts of the world since time immemorial. Its 
methods had been widely described, analyzed and 
debated from every possible angle. But given the 
frailty of human memory it was perhaps not sur- 
prising that this revival was regarded at first as an 
altogether novel phenomenon and that its causes 
and the ways to cope with it were discussed as if 
nothing of the kind had ever happened before. And 
it is unfortunately also true that to this very day a 
great many misconceptions prevail with regard to 
the nature of terrorism, mainly because its histori- 
cal dimensions, popularly called “the lessons of the 
past,” have been ignored by governments and the 
media. Fifty years hence, puzzled historians will try 
to make sense of the behavior of Western govern- 
ments and the media in the 1980s regarding ter- 
rorism. They will note that Presidents and other 
leaders frequently referred to terrorism as one of 
the greatest dangers facing mankind. For days and 
weeks on end, television networks devoted most of 
their prime-time news to covering terrorist opera- 
tions. Publicists referred to terrorism as the cancer 
of the modern world, growing inexorably until it 
poisoned and engulfed the society on which it fed. 

Naturally, our future historian will expect that a 
danger of such enormity must have figured very 
highly on the agenda of our period—equal, say, to the 
dangers of war, starvation, overpopulation, deadly 
disease, debts and so on. He will assume that deter- 
mined action was taken and major resources allocated 
to fight against this threat. Surely (our historian will 
expect) major investments were made in the research 
and development of technological means to preempt 
and combat the terrorists. 

His confusion will further deepen when he learns 
that the number of Americans killed inside the Unit- 
ed States in 1985 as the result of terrorist attack was 
two, and that the total number of U.S. civilians killed 
abroad between 1973 and the end of 1985 was 169. In 
countless articles and books, our historian will read 
about the constantly rising number of terrorist at- 
tacks. Being a conscientious researcher he will ana- 
lyze the statistics, which are bound to increase his con- 
fusion, for he will find that more American civilians 
were killed by terrorists in 1974 (22) than in 1984 (16). 

On the basis of these and other facts, our historian 
will lean toward revisionism. He may well reach the 
conclusion that there was no terrorism, only a case of 
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It is easy to think of guerrilla movements that defeated 
the forces opposing them, but it is difficult to remember more than 
a few cases in which terrorism has had any lasting effect. 


mass delusion—or that hysteria was deliberately 
fanned by certain vested interests such as producers 
of antiterrorist equipment, perhaps, or the television 
networks which had established a symbiotic relation- 
ship with the terrorists, who provided them with free 
(or almost free) stories for long periods. 

These are, of course, the wrong conclusions. The 
impact of terrorism is measured not only in the num- 
ber of its victims. Terrorism is an attempt to destabi- 
lize democratic societies and to show that their gov- 
ernments are impotent. If this can be attained with a 
minimum effort, if so much publicity can be achieved 
on the basis of a few attacks, no greater exertion Is 
needed. Furthermore, in the 1980s there have been 
ominous new developments such as the emergence of 
narco-terrorism connected to the illegal drug trade 
and the occurrence of state-sponsored terrorism on a 
broader scale than before. 

In short, there has been (and is) a terrorist menace 
in our time. But the historian of the future will still be 
right in pointing to the ineffectuality of those who felt 
threatened. And he must be forgiven if he should draw 
the conclusion that those living in this “age of terror- 
ism” perhaps never quite understood the exact nature 
of the threat. 


hat is terrorism? It would be highly de- 
sirable if all discussions of this violence, 
of its motives and inspiration, its specific 
character; its modes of operation and long-term con- 
sequences, were based on a clear, exact and compre- 
hensive definition. Ideally, there should be agree- 
ment as to whether terrorism is violence in general or 
some particular form of violence; whether the em- 





phasis should be on its political aims or its methods of 


combat or the extranormal character of its strategy; 
whether its purposive, systematic character should be 
singled out or, on the contrary, its unpredictability 
and its symbolic aspect or perhaps the fact that so 
many of its victims are innocent. 

Agreement on a definition, alas, does not exist, and 
there is no reason to assume that it will in the foresee- 
able future. Alex Schmid’s excellent Political Terror- 
ism: A Research Guide, published a few years ago, listed 
109 different definitions of terrorism provided be- 
tween 1936 and 1981. There have been more since. 
Most experts agree that terrorism is the use or threat 
of violence, a method of combat or a strategy to achieve 
certain goals, that its aim is to induce a state of fear ın 
the victim, that it is ruthless and does not conform to 
humanitarian norms and that publicity is an essential 
factor in terrorist strategv. 

Beyond this point definitions differ, often sharply, 
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which is by no means surprising, be itonly because the 
character of terrorist groups has been subject to 
change. There is no such thing as terrorism pure and 
unadulterated, specific and unchanging, comparable 
to a chemical element; rather, there are a great many 
terrorisms. Historians and sociologists are not in full 
agreement on what socialism ls or fascism was. It 
would be unrealistic to expect unanimity on a topic so 
close to us in time. But the absence of an exact defini- 
tion does not mean that we do not know in a general 
way what terrorism is; it has been said that it resem- 
bles pornography, difficult to describe and define, 
but easy to recognize when one sees It. 

According to one school of thought, “state terror- 
ism” is the all-important issue. It is true that the num- 
ber of victims and the amount of suffering caused by 
oppressive, tyrannical governments have been infi- 
nitely greater than that caused by small groups of re- 
bels. The concentration on the relatively insignificant 
acts of violence by small groups of people is therefore 
denounced in the Third World and some radical cir- 
cles as a political maneuver, intended to distract our 
attention from the truly important issues of our time. 
There is a view that the strategies and tactics of terror- 
ism have recently become integral components in both 
the domestic and foreign political realms of the mod- 
ern state. 

But there are basic differences in motives, function 
and effect between oppression by the state (or society 
or religion) and political terrorism. To equate them, 
to obliterate the differences, is to spread confusion. 
The study of the Inquisition or the Gestapo is of un- 
doubted importance, but it will shed no light whatso- 
ever on contemporary terrorism. 

If there has been a significant development during 
the last decade, it is not oppression by the state but 
state-sponsored terrorism. The latter is not, of 
course, a product of the 1970s; attempts to under- 
mine the political or social order in other countries 
have been made by ambitious or revengeful rulers 
since time immemorial. The term destabilization may 
be new, but the use of proxies is as old as the hills. 
There are now, however, certain new features to this 
old acquaintance that make it both more dangerous 
and more pervasive than in the past. State-sponsored 
terrorism has become more frequent because resis- 
tance to it has been weak and uncoordinated. It has 
become more brazen: Mussolini, one of the chief 
practitioners of state-sponsored terrorism in the 
1930s, would reject any imputation of responsibility 
with great indignation. In full uniform, shedding bit- 
ter tears, he attended the service in 1934 in Rome in 
honor of Yugoslavia’s King Alexander, who had been 
assassinated at his behest. Above all, there is the dan- 


ger that state-sponsored terrorism will escalate into 
full military conflict, with the incalculable conse- 
quences of all-out war in this nuclear age. 

Some of the obfuscation concerning terrorism 
stems from the belief in some circles that contempo- 
rary terrorism is basically revolutionary, a reaction 
against social and national injustice, and therefore 
worthy of support or at least understanding. But, in 
fact, terrorism is by no means the monopoly of the ex- 
treme Left; quite frequently it is used by the extreme 
Right and neofascists. Those trying to find mitigating 
circumstances for “revolutionary terrorism” find 
themselves sooner or later in the uncomfortable posi- 
tion of performing the same service for their political 
enemies. Terrorism is not an ideology but a strategy 
that can be used by people of different political 
convictions. 

Terrorism is neither identical to guerrilla warfare 
nor a subspecies of it. The term urban guerrilla is as 
common as it is mistaken. Terrorism is indeed urban, 
but not “guerrilla” in any meaningful sense; the dif- 
ference is not one of semantics but of quality. A guer- 
rilla leader aims at building up ever-growing military 
units and eventually an army, in order to establish lib- 
erated zones in which propaganda can be openly con- 
ducted, and eventually to set up an alternative gov- 
ernment. All this is impossible in cities. In many 
instances, guerrilla movements and other insurrec- 
tional groups do have footholds in cities, but they are 
usually not of much consequence, because in the ur- 
ban milieu there are no opportunities for guerrilla 
warfare. There is a world of difference between a 
temporary zone of control and the establishment of 
an alternative government. 

Some Western experts, especially in the media, 
have great difficulty accepting the basic differences 
among various forms of violence. Terrorists, comman- 
dos, partisans, urban guerrillas, gunmen, freedom fighters, 
insurgents and half a dozen other terms are often used 
interchangeably, frequently as a result of genuine 
confusion, sometimes probably with political intent, 
because the guerrilla has, on the whole, a positive 
public-relations image, which the terrorist clearly 
does not possess. It is easy to think of guerrilla move- 
ments that defeated the forces opposing them, but it 
is very difficult to remember more than a few cases in 
which terrorism has had any lasting effect. 
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ow to eradicate terrorism? Moralists believe 

that terrorism is the natural response to in- 

justice, oppression and persecution. Hence 
their seemingly obvious conclusion: remove the un- 
derlying causes and terrorism will wither away. This 
sounds plausible enough, for happy and content peo- 
ple are unlikely to commit savage acts of violence. Al- 
though this may be true as an abstract general propo- 
sition, it seldom applies in the real world, which is 
never quite free of conflicts. 

The historical record shows that, while in the 19th 
century terrorism frequently developed in response 
to repression, the correlation between grievance and 
terrorism in our day and age is far less obvious. The 
record also shows that in more recent times the more 
severe the repression, the less terrorism tends to oc- 
cur. This is an uncomfortable, shocking fact that has 
therefore encountered much resistance. Terrorism 
has never had a chance in an effective dictatorship, 
but hardly a major democratic country has entirely es- 
caped it. There is a limit to the perfection of political 
institutions, and, however just and humane the social 
order, there will always be a few people deeply con- 
vinced that it ought to be radically changed and that it 
can be changed only through violent action. 

Nationalist-separatist terrorism has been more suc- 
cessful than that of the extreme Left and Right, and it 
is not difficult to understand why. National groups 
and minorities usually have grievances. In some in- 
stances, they can be put right; in others assuaged. But 
frequently neither may be possible. In an ideal world, 
each group of people, however small, who claim the 
right of full independence and statehood, should re- 
ceive it. But in some cases, given the lack of national 
homogeneity and the intermingling of ethnic and re- 
ligious groups, no basic redress may be feasible. 

Noris it certain that the establishment of new, inde- 
pendent states would put an end to terrorism. On the 
contrary, there could well be an intensification of the 
struggle among various terrorist groups, between 
moderates who want to proceed with the business of 
statehood and radicals who claim that what has been 
achieved is only a beginning and that the borders of 
the new state should be expanded. 

It is frequently argued that there is no defense 
against extremists willing to sacrifice their lives and 
that arresting or shooting terrorists cannot solve the 
problem because the “blood of the martyrs is the seed 
of the church.” Historical experience does not con- 
firm such wisdom. 

The number of potential terrorists inside every 
country is limited. On the basis of a painstaking analy- 
sis, Christopher Hewitt’s recent study, The Effective- 
ness of Anti-Terrorist Policies, reaches the-obvious con- 
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Far from weakening a society, terrorism has frequently 
had the opposite, immunizing effect, bringing about greater internal 
cohesion, and strengthening law and order. 


clusion that “the more terrorists in prison, the lower 
the violence level.” This does not, of course, apply toa 
mass insurrection supported by the overwhelming major- 
ity of the population, but it is true with regard to ter- 
rorist groups. 

The propensity to engage in terrorist suicide at- 
tacks has been very much exaggerated. True, there 
have been a few cases. This readiness to commit sul- 
cide can be found at all times and for many reasons. 
What Voltaire wrote about the subject in the 18th cen- 
tury still seems relevant today: the entire species (of 
fanatics) is divided into two classes—the first does 
nought but pray and die, the second wants to reign 
and massacre. 

Terrorism has been stamped out with great ease 
not only by modern dictatorships; it has been defeat- 
ed also by governments that are anything but mod- 
ern. The power of the state is infinitely greater than 
that of terrorists, and governments will always pre- 
vail, provided there is the determination or the ruth- 
lessness to do so. But can a democratic society subdue 
terrorism without surrendering the values central to 
the system? Again, experience shows that it can be 
done without great difficulty. The Italian authorities 
defeated the Red Brigades, while acting strictly within 
the law, by a mixture of political reform, penetration 
of the terrorist ranks and the promise of substantial 
reduction in prison terms to the penitents. Terrorist 
movements do not have an unlimited life-span. If ter- 
rorists realize after a few years that the murder of a 
few politicians (and many innocents) has not brought 
them any nearer their goals, their resolve weakens. 

A dialectical process seems to dictate the policy of 
democratic societies toward terrorists. As long as ter- 
rorism is no more than a nuisance, a democracy will 
rightly resist any attempt to curtail traditional free- 
doms. Once terrorism becomes more than a nuisance, 
once the normal functioning of society is affected, 
there will be overwhelming pressure on the govern- 
ment to defeat the threat by all available means. 
Hence the paradoxical conclusion that the more suc- 
cessful the terrorists, the nearer their ultimate defeat. 
There are exceptions to every rule, but in this case 
they are few and far between. 

State-sponsored terrorism is mainly the instrument 
of dictators with ambitions far in excess of their power 
base. A protagonist of this kind of terrorism between 
the two world wars was Mussolini, who used various 
groups of Balkan terrorists to destabilize neighboring 
countries such as Yugoslavia. 

Far from weakening a society, terrorism has quite 
frequently had the opposite, immunizing effect, 
bringing about greater internal cohesion. The effect 
of the murder in 1978 of the Italian leader Aldo Moro 
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is one example. Instead of diverting resources from 
national defense, the terrorist threat strengthens the 
feeling that more ought to be done for national secu- 
rity, which plays into the hands of the forces of law 
and order. Terrorism is an embarrassment, bad for the 
image of the country affected; tourism suffers, and 
there are all kinds of other negative consequences. 

Appeasement of terrorists is not reprehensible per 
se; at one stage or another all countries have made 
concessions to terrorists. If appeasement had worked, 
a good case could be made in its favor. However, ter- 
rorists rightly assume that Americans would react vio- 
lently if they carried violence to America’s shores. 
Given the circumstances, it was only natural that ter- 
rorists would prefer more accessible targets in Eu- 
rope. But there is a limit to the patience of European 
governments, which are willing to put up with isolat- 
ed incidents but not with systematic campaigns. 


s internal terrorism has declined in the 
Western world in the last decade and inter- 
national terrorism has become more frequent, 
the need for full international cooperation against 
terrorism has been invoked a great many times. It is a 
hopeless undertaking, however, as long as some states 
sponsor, finance, equip and train terrorists and pro- 
vide sanctuaries for them. Spokesmen for democratic 
societies will continue to proclaim that terrorism 1s ab- 
horred and condemned by the whole civilized world. 
But the civilized world does not extend that far these 
days, and proceedings in the United Nations have 
shown that it is very difficult to organize a consensus 
condemning terrorism. 

These debates will no doubt go on for many years; 
it may be wrong to pay too much attention to them. 
International terrorism is an extralegal activity, and 
thus the contribution of our legal experts is bound to 
have a limited effect. Specific bilateral agreements or 
pacts among several countries may be of certain val- 
ue; the exchange of information between countries 
has improved during the last decade, and as a result 
some terrorist attacks have been prevented. Under 
certain conditions quiet diplomacy, such as issuing 
unpublicized warnings, has been of help; in other cir- 
cumstances preemptive publicity has helped. Most 
sponsors of state terrorism do not want their involve- 
ment to become known. They will, at the very least, 
temporarily scale down their involvement once they 
realize that what was meant to be a high-value, low- 
risk undertaking might escalate into an armed con- 
flict in which the risks are high and the value is at best 
uncertain. 

But truly effective concerted action against terror- 


ism is possible only on the basis of the strategy first ad- 
vocated by the 1 9th-century Russian terrorists. This is 
“hitting the center,” meaning those rulers of coun- 
tries who are sponsors of international terrorism. But 
hitting the center may not be easy for a variety of rea- 
sons. The responsibility for a certain terrorist action 
or campaign cannot always be easily proved. The ag- 
grieved party may find it difficult to provide sufficient 
hard evidence. Smoking guns are seldom left at the 
scene of the crime in this kind of business. Even if 
there is evidence, to reveal it would often mean giving 
away the identity of well-placed intelligence sources 
in the terrorist hierarchy, of which there are probably 
not many. 

For a country or a group of countries subject to at- 
tacks by international terrorism, there are, broadly 
speaking, three ways to react. Given the natural iner- 
tia of democratic governments and the difficulties in- 
volved, the obvious reaction is to condemn the attack 
but to refrain from any physical act of retaliation. As 
long as these attacks occur relatively rarely and if they 
do not result in many victims, this is a feasible policy. 
But lack of reaction is usually interpreted as a sign of 
weakness, in which case the attacks will become more 
frequent and murderous. The sponsors of interna- 
tional terrorism resemble in many respects children 
trying to find out by trial and error how far they can 
go in provoking the adults until punishment will be 
meted out to them. 

If an escalation in international terrorist attacks 
does take place, the obvious way to retaliate is to pay 
back the sponsors in their own coin. As one general 
recently put it: to catch a mouse, one uses a Cat, nota 
tank (or an aircraft carrier). But democratic countries 
may not have cats, meaning an ability to undertake 
covert action. Even if they have a capability of this 
kind, they may find it difficult to use, be it because ter- 
rorist acts are much easier to carry out in open societ- 
ies than in dictatorships or because those who engage 
in covert action on behalf of a democratic country are 
not normally permitted to kill enemy leaders. In the 
United States there is an absolute prohibition by pres- 
idential order. 

What alternatives exist? In some cases diplomatic 
action may have some success; on other occasions eco- 


nomic sanctions may have a certain impact, but only if 


there is agreement among the major countries. Oth- 
erwise, in the absence of “cats,” retaliation takes the 
form of military action. Such escalation involves risks: 
innocent people are likely to get killed, and those who 
retaliate will be blamed for creating a new dangerous 
situation. Those who retaliate become attackers, and 
there will be a great deal of hand-wringing and dire 
warnings. No government will lightly take such a 
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course of action. It will do so only if it has good reason 
to believe that the alternative—refraining from coun- 
teraction—would have fateful consequences, and if 
public opinion at home is so strongly in favor of retali- 
ation that it cannot safely be ignored. This is particu- 
larly true with regard to a superpower, whose free- 
dom of action is by necessity more restrained than 
that ofa small country. The more powerful a country, 
the stronger the constraints to act cautiously, for ev- 
erything a major power does is important; lt may turn 
a local incident into an international conflict. 

Thus the inclination will still be to wait and see. Ter- 
rorism may not outgrow the nuisance stage, but if it 
does, a one-time, limited application of military force 
may be sufficient to drive the lesson home. There is a 
tendency to magnify the importance of terrorism in 
modern society; society is vulnerable to attack, but it ts 
also astonishingly resilient. Terrorism makes a great 
noise, but so far it has not been very destructive. Our 
media resemble those warriors described by the Brit- 
ish writer and military expert T.E. Lawrence: they 
were sturdy fighters except for their mistaken belief 
that weapons were dangerous in proportion to the 
noise they created. 

But what if terrorism does outgrow the nuisance 
stage, and what if the one-time lesson administered is 
not sufficient? In theory, the state sponsors of terror- 
ism should never let this come to pass. For once they 
succeed in provoking the superpower, the political 
calculus changes, and they are bound to lose in a con- 
frontation with a much more powerful nation. Only 
gross miscalculation can lead them into such a course 
of action. Unfortunately, it is not certain that rational 
behavior will always prevail on their part. In this case, 
the victims of state-sponsored terrorism must act. They 
could bring back the general’s “cats,” which is difficult 
in a democratic society and perhaps undesirable. Or 
they can choose deliberate escalation, hitting back 
with military force against elusive terrorist targets. 

If there is at the present time a terrorist threat, it 
is not the one usually adduced, that of destroying socı- 
eties from within. Itis the danger of terrorist provoca- 
tion leading well beyond the confines of mere terror- 
ism and counterterrorism. This danger cannot be 
reduced without the cooperation of all superpowers. 
Terrorism, in other words, may not be very important, 
but like some minor diseases, it can have unpleasant 
and even dangerous consequences if neglected. + 
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ECOSYSTEMS 


By Rochelle L. Stanfield 


The philosopher Eric Hoffer once said that “one of the 
strangest features of man’s war with nature is its 
undeclaredness. The men who are in the forefront of the 
battle are as a rule unaware that they are fighting a war.” 
It’s true that even the best-intentioned attempts to alter 
the environment often have done more harm than good, 
not necessarily due to lack of consideration for nature but 
simply to lack of understanding. Recently, however, 
natural-resource managers have begun to gain an 
appreciation for ecosystems—the interrelationships among 
living things and their physical environment—and to 
apply thatunderstanding as they plan for the future. In the 
United States, where federally owned land approaches 
some 300 million hectares—much of it rich in minerals, 
wildlife, forests, recreational opportunities, and water 
and soil resources—many difficult choices must be made. 
In the following article, Rochelle L. Stanfield offers a 
Status report on scientists’ current understanding of 
ecosystems, and describes the interplay of science and 
politics in the formation of land-use policies. Stanfield 

is a staff correspondent with the National Journal. 


= HE SCIENTISTS WHO KNOW HER 

_ best are warning the rest of us: if you 

_ have to mess with Mother Nature, do it 

cautiously. What sounds like a com- 

monsense approach to managing natu- 

ral resources evolved after years of bit- 

ter conflict and startling scientific discoveries. The 

struggle continues, and the eventual result could 

profoundly change the way the U.S. Government 

manages the land it owns and regulates what pri- 
vate citizens do with theirs. 

For decades, wildlife managers and engineers have 
insisted that technology improved on nature to the 
benefit of mankind. Now they are finding that some 
of what they considered advances were actually short- 
sighted steps backward. Florida, for example, is try- 
ing to undo the damage from decades of public-works 
projects in the Everglades that are threatening south 
Florida’s drinking water supply. 


Underlying much of this newfound appreciation of 


nature is a growing pile of scientific documentation 
demonstrating the fundamental interrelationships 
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among living things and basic chemical and physical 
processes. For example, some scientists now say that 
wholesale cutting down of tropical forests could result 
in coastal floods thousands of kilometers away and 
rises in temperatures in northern climates that would 
prevent the growing of corn. 

“Research is uncovering a more and more complex 
picture,” showing that “everything is connected to ev- 
erything else,” says Jessica T. Mathews, director of re- 
search at the World Resources Institute in Washing- 
ton, D.C. “The scientific evidence ls snowballing.” 

Intuitive understanding of the ecological intercon- 
nections was what drove the early conservationists. 
“When we try to pick out anything by itself, we find it 
hitched to everything else in the universe,” said John 
Murr, the 19th-century conservationist who founded 
the Sierra Club. 

Building on that understanding, environmentalists 
today argue that it is a biological imperative to consid- 
er carefully all the interactions in an ecosystem—all 
the living things in a place as small as a farm pond or 
as big as a continent and their relationship to each 
other and to their physical environment. “If people 
are going to log all over the west slope of the Cascade 
[Mountains in Oregon and Washington], then they 
better be sure they know what the long-term effects 
will be not only on themselves but on the whole west- 
ern U.S. ecosystem,” says William Burley, a senior as- 
sociate at the World Resources Institute. 

Federal, state and local governments, scientists, 
conservationists and industry representatives are 
struggling to develop more precise land-management 
plans that take into account the impact of their special 
needs on the ecosystem. 

Responsibility for control of land use in the United 
States has always rested with states—except in sub- 
stantial portions of the West that are owned by the 
federal government, where authority is splitamong a 
plethora of federal agencies. And conservationists 
and industry remain locked in conflict over the de- 
gree of resource exploitation to allow. 

“If the body politic could come to a consensus over 
what it wanted, the management would be relatively 
easy,” says William P. Horn, U.S. Interior Depart- 
ment assistant secretary for fish, wildlife and parks. 
“But the different interest groups have yet to decide 
what they want.” 

I think we’ve learned a little more about where the 
balance [between conservation and economic utiliza- 








Long a rallying point for conservationists, 
the North American grizzly bear is protected by federal law. 


tion] lies, but the balance [has been pushed] awfully 
far in the direction of utilization,” says Congressman 
John F. Seiberling of Ohio, chairman of the U.S. 
House of Representatives subcommittee on public 
lands. “I’m not discouraged in the long run because | 
think the public is getting educated and pressures to 
conserve are going to get greater and greater. 

One sign of the increasing pressure is the growing 
prominence of such arcane concepts as biological di- 
versity and conservation of ecosystems. But because 
of the uncertainties associated with the scientific un- 
derpinnings of such notions and the grass-roots struc- 
ture of conservation politics, campaigns to protect 
ecosystems continue to rely on the emotional appeal 
of magnificent wild animals such as the grizzly bear or 
great scenic vistas such as those in Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park in Wyoming. 

Some of the consequences of tampering with na- 
ture have been known for generations. Congress es- 
tablished the national forest system 95 years ago, for 
example, to protect tree-covered watersheds. “The 
more you preserve the timber at the headwaters of 
the Missouri [River], the better you will be able to re- 
strain the floods at its mouth and along its banks and 
the better you will be able to protect the property of 
the people living in its fertile valleys,” one congress- 
man argued in the House debate over the forest sys- 
tem in 1891. 

The consequences of tampering with nature are 
becoming clear in many different biological arenas, 
such as forests, wetlands and hydrological systems. 





Forest researchers found, for instance, that it 1s not 
enough simply to have trees covering a watershed. 
The intricate forest ecosystem, including a complex 
set of interactions between a host of plants and ani- 
mals, must also be maintained. “It’s called hidden di- 
versity because very few people see it, but without 
those things happening, the forest ceases to function 
as productively as it does with them,” says Hal Sal- 
wasser, deputy director of the U.S. Forest Service's 
wildlife and fisheries staff. 

Historically, swamps, bogs, marshes and other wa- 
ter-logged places—collectively called wetlands—were 
considered disease-breeding wastelands. Farmers re- 
ceived federal assistance to drain wetlands for conver- 
sion into cropland until the 1985 farm bill eliminated 
the subsidies. The congressional Office of Technol- 
ogy Assessment (OTA) figures that the continental 
48 states have lost half their wetlands in the past 
200 years and are continuing to lose them at a rate 
of 120,000 hectares a year. 

Wetlands perform a variety of functions: they 
absorb and store water, preventing floods; they 
serve as a natural sewage-treatment system, purify- 
ing water; they recharge groundwater systems; they 
help stabilize the coastline; they provide a home 
for thousands of different kinds of waterfowl and 
fish and food for others. 

The Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) 
has set up a strategic planning task force to come 
up with approaches to protecting wetlands. But 
Milton Russell, an assistant EPA administrator who 
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heads the task force, says, “It’s going to require an 
enormous change in the views and values and un- 
derstanding of a large number of people. After all, 
you re talking about a swamp, not a bald eagle.” 

Cutting down forests and draining wetlands are 
causing the wholesale extinction of millions of species 
of plants and animals, particularly in developing 
countries. Scientists and conservationists, as well as 
industry and agricultural interests, are up in arms 
about this. The pharmaceutical industry uses wild 
plants in producing half of the new medicines it de- 
velops. Plant breeders use wild versions to keep do- 
mestic crop strains resistant to diseases. Animal 
breeders are beginning to do the same. 

The interconnections within and among ecosys- 
tems are being considered more seriously these 
days partly because of a growing amount of scien- 
tific data about ecosystem damage. “In the early 
1970s, when the new environmental movement start- 
ed, a lot of the ecological ‘Spaceship Earth’ rhetoric 
was discounted because it was not based on a sound 
enough scientific foundation,” EPA’s Russell says. 
“We're now at a better stage scientifically to sup- 
port some of these ecological issues and, as a result, 
we are seeing” greater acceptance of them. 

But the data rarely provide proof beyond a shadow 
of a doubt, because ecosystems are so complex and 
controlled experiments are often impossible. The 
Hubbard Brook Experimental Research Station in 
New Hampshire’s White Mountain National Forest 
was able to conduct a controlled experiment on 
“clearcutting 一 the practice of cutting down all the 
trees in an area at once. A small watershed was clear- 
cut and in two other areas, only some of the trees were 
cut, but each in different patterns. The researchers 
were able to measure the nutrients lost to the forest by 
each method and found that more nutrients were lost 
in clearcutting than in the other two methods. “That 
was a ‘clear-cut’ example [of proof], but we don't of- 
ten have that kind of scientific evidence,” says Mad- 
eline Fishel, director of the Wilderness Society’s na- 
tional parks program. 

In general, those challenging the need to protect 
particular natural areas are the industries that want to 
exploit the areas’ resources. ‘They frequently argue 
that the scientific evidence is too scanty to deny soci- 
ety the economic benefits of timber, oil or other 
resources. 

Federal agencies are supposed to balance conserva- 
tion with economics, but environmentalists complain 
that the agencies lean over backward to accommodate 
industry, even if it means going against scientific 
proof. “Sometimes even when we have the scientific 
data, it’s difficult translating it into a clear manage- 
ment action,” Fishel says. 

Partly for that reason, the currency of conservation 
politics remains passion. The conservation movement 
is predominantly a grass-roots lobby composed of 
millions of volunteer activists who enthusiastically 
call, write and visit their members of Congress de- 
manding that they restrict the use of a piece of federal 
real estate. Lobbyists for conservation organizations 
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say their primary role is to mobilize their members for 
high-priority battles over special areas. 

“Politically, Ive never found that promoting the 
value of a place because it is an ecosystem has much 
impact,” says Brock Evans, vice president for national 
issues at the National Audubon Society. “It’s true, but 
it sounds like a bureaucratic, scientific concept that 
doesn’t really get at the passion that people feel for a 
place. Our grass-roots people are going to fight for a 
place that they love. They don’t care if it’s an ecosys- 
tem or half an ecosystem or a third of one.” 

Passionate Sierra Club members make more of an 
impression on legislators than sophisticated mathe- 
matical models or economic charts and graphs, agrees 
Tim Mahoney, a club official. “We do best when we 
have a big, beautiful animal we can sell or an individ- 
ual place,” he says. “Our opponents do better if they 
can talk about big numbers and dollar figures.” 

For example, during recent hearings on the Great- 
er Yellowstone ecosystem, much of the testimony fo- 
cused on saving the grizzly bear. “As long as we have 
free-ranging wild grizzly in the lower 48 states, this 
country still contains some remnant of what it once 
was,” says Steve Whitney, of the National Parks and 
Conservation Association. “That has symbolic value, 
and that’s worth money.” 

A current Sierra Club campaign is aimed at getting 
a strip of Alaska’s north coast—an important caribou- 
calving ground—declared wilderness and thus closed 
to oil and gas exploration. A brochure sent out to club 
members has a picture of a newborn caribou calf with 
the caption: will you help save Alaska’s caribou? 

In some cases, just the idea of wildness 1s enough to 
prod people to action, especially when the land is near 
urban areas. The Pinelands National Reserve, a vast 
natural preserve in New Jersey encompassing the semi- 
wilderness known as the Pine Barrens, was created by 
federal and state law in 1978. “It is the most urbanized 
state in the country,” says Terrence D. Moore, execu- 
tive director of the Pinelands Commission. Many citi- 
zens’ groups pressed for the preserve simply “to save 
the last pure open space we have in the region.” 

In some conservation battles, there is a biological 
reason to rescue a rare or dramatic wild animal spe- 
cies. The grizzly bear, panther and bald eagle, for ex- 
ample, are the largest predators in their ecosystems 
and thus are at the top of the food chain. They eat 
smaller animals, which eat bugs or plants and so on. 

“If we save the grizzly, by virtue of its place in the 
food chain, we’re going to have saved everything down 
below it,” says Jay D. Hair, executive vice president of 
the National Wildlife Federation. “If we put our at- 
tention on some lowly isopod way down the line in the 
detritus of some forest ecosystem, we may save that 
little clump of forest but not everything up the line.” 

Sometimes the status of a rare or special animal 
provides a handy gauge of how an overall ecosystem is 
faring. The spotted owl serves this purpose in the old- 
growth forests of the Pacific Northwest. 

These forests contain stands of giant trees that may 
be 1000 years old. Each pair of spotted owls requires a 
large tract of old-growth forest to live. Biologists also 


have discovered that the complex hidden diversity of 
the old-growth forest is essential to stimulate the 
growth of new trees. And conservationists want to 
save the old trees because they are so beautiful. So, ıf 
logging is prohibited on enough of these tracts of 
magnificent old trees to maintain the spotted owl, the 
theory goes, the beauty of these forests and their vital 
biological services will also be maintained. 

“Maybe humanity would be no worse off if the spot- 
ted owl were gone,” says conservationist Evans. “But 
what you would have done is severely impair, if not 
destroy, the ability of a forest to reproduce itself.” 

Says Salwasser of the Forest Service: “The center of 
emotional concern is the awe and almost religious feel- 
ing one has walking through those old-growth stands. 
But the spotted owl is a lot more tangible.” It is a lot 
easier to make management decisions on the amount 
of habitat needed for spotted owls “than trying to fig- 
ure out how many of these cathedrallike [trees] we 
need to have.” 

Conservation groups are thus placing a high priori- 
ty on protecting unique ecosystems such as old-growth 
forests or tall-grass prairies. But the idea of setting 
aside small pieces of an ecosystem as a museum piece 
worries some scientists. These ecosystems are dynam- 
ic, they say, and can’t be counted on to remain exactly 
as they are, even if man does nothing to destroy them. 
Thousands of years before man began logging the trees 
of the Pacific Northwest, fires and diseases decimated 
vast areas of forest, which would then begin to regen- 
erate naturally. 

“Drawing a political line around a piece of land as 
an old-growth set-aside will not keep it in old growth,” 
says Chris Maser, a research wildlife biologist with the 
Interior Department's Bureau of Land Management 
in Oregon. “Eventually, the stand may be burned or it 
will fall apart through advanced age. Setting it aside 
for the spotted owl is a stopgap, but it isn’t going to 
maintain the owl unless we learn how to manage the 
old-growth forest for its own sake and make the com- 
mitment to perpetuate it.” 

The attention focused on conservation of ecosys- 
tems and biological diversity not only in scientific cir- 
cles but also in Congress and the news media is the re- 
sult of increasing concern that the destructive proces- 
ses under way may be irreversible and may be so fun- 
damental as to endanger human existence. “When a 
species is wiped out or threatened, that’s a danger 
sign to human beings, because if the wildlife can’t sur- 
vive, it means we’re creating conditions not conducive 
to life,” Seiberling says. “Now we’re beginning to real- 
ize that our activities are beginning to endanger the 
whole world.” 

The complex process called Waldsterben, or forest 
death, that is destroying huge areas of German forest, 
at first appeared to have taken place in just a few 
years. However, “by the time we saw visible signs of 
damage, the phenomenon had actually been under way 
for a decade or more,” says the World Resources In- 
stitute’s Mathews. “That's the thing that’s scary.” 

Irreversible damage has already been done to large 
areas of the United States, some ecologists say. Dam- 
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ming of rivers for water and power and overgrazing 
on land have changed the western ecosystem from 
grasslands to desert. The plants that now grow there 
are still used for grazing, but they are not as high- 
quality food for animals as the original species were 
100 years ago. 

But others disagree with the doomsayers: some bi- 
ologists are skeptical about the number of species that 
have become extinct, and other scientists note that 
natural events have destroyed entire categories of 
creatures, such as the dinosaurs. “We hear all this talk 
about the ‘natural condition’ of the land,” the Interior 
Department’s Horn says. “Yet we know that ancient 
Indians used to go out and burn off forests to create 
prairie for buffalo. Mankind as an intelligent species 
has been interfering with, interacting with and ma- 
nipulating the environment ever since we started car- 
rying sticks and spears.” 

In addition, some scientists don’t believe the dam- 
age is necessarily irreversible. They are working on 
building artificial wetlands, for example, and reflood- 
ing areas that had been drained. But although scien- 
tists can recreate some of the functions of a wetlands 
ecosystem, they can’t restore them all. In fact, scien- 
tists can’t identify all the functions wetlands serve. 

Some of the hidden diversity of a forest ecosystem 
can also be regenerated. By the 1930s, decades of 
clearcutting of eastern forests had stripped bare 
much of the Appalachian Mountains and New Eng- 
land. A regeneration program begun during the De- 
pression has brought back healthy stands of trees, but 
the regenerated forests do not duplicate the forests 
that were cut down. The trees in the new forests are, 
for the most part, pines that take 80-90 years to reach 
maturity. Hardwood trees—that take hundreds of years 
to grow and once covered the East Coast—are gone 
except for isolated groves, and much of the wildlife 
that once roamed those forests is extinct. 

“The Carolina parakeet, the passenger pigeon and 
the ivory-billed woodpecker are gone. The eastern 
timber wolf is gone from most areas, the bison and elk 
from Kentucky,” Salwasser says. “All these things are 
gone.” So is the soil that was lost when the hills were 
denuded, and it won’t come back for thousands of years. 

The moisture level and other climatic conditions in 
the East make even partial regeneration easier than in 
the West. The higher elevations and drier and harsher 
climates of the West would quadruple or quintuple the 
time needed to bring back old-growth forests. 

“It isn’t too late,” says Congressman Seiberling. 
“But it’s later than you think.” è 
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A heron takes flight. 
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Inside its colorful shell, a tree snail 


rests on a leaf. 


A spider web glistens on 
palmetto fronds. 


A subtropical 
wilderness of 
marshes, estuar- 
ies and other wet- 
lands covering 
more than 10,000 
square kilome- 
ters of southern 
Florida, the Ever- 
glades are both a natural wonder 
and an endangered resource. Be- 
ginning at the shore of Lake Okee- 
chobee, a vast sheet of shallow slow- 





moving water extends to the Gulf of 


Mexico, flooding the saw-grass 
prairie to create one of the world’s 
great wetlands ecosystems. Fre- 
quently the landscape is broken by 
small hills known as hammocks, 
where tropical hardwoods such as 
mahogany and gumbo-limbo grow. 
There are dense stands of cypress 
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and mangrove, and on higher 
ground, pine and palmetto. In the 
1800s the area was famous for its 
profusion of wildlife: bear and 
deer, fish and the wading birds such 
as heron and ibis that feed on them, 
alligators, migratory birds. Even to- 
day, the Everglades contain the 
largest cypress forest in North 
America, 300 varieties of birds, 11 
endangered species of wildlife in- 
nn the crocodile, Florida pan- 
ther, Cape Sable turtle, bald eagle, 
bottle-nose dolphin. 

The Seminole Indians who once 
inhabited the area called it Pa-May- 
Okee, “Grassy Water.” Until the late 
19th century it remained pristine. 








A tree frog goes out on a limb. 


But Florida’s later arrivals saw little 
utility in what they viewed as 
swamp. Over the next hundred years 
a network of canals, locks, dams and 
pumping stations was devised to 
regulate the flow of water and drain 
many wetlands for the sake of agrı- 
culture and real-estate develop- 
ment. In many areas, marshes that 
once provided habitat for countless 
aquatic plant and animal species are 
now dry ground, put to such uses as 
dairy farms and sugar-cane fields. 
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The once-endangered alligator has made a heartening comeback. 


In recent years things have 
changed, however. Floridians hi ive 
come to recognize that their “swamp” 
is, in the words of a former gover- 
nor, “a world treasure” as well as a 
fragile and incredibly complex eco- 
system, dependent fundamentally on 
the slow, cyclical flow of water to 
keep it alive. They are also begin- 
ning to understand that the lives of 
the 4.5 million residents of nearby 
cities are affected by what happens 
to the Everglades, which serve as a 
filter through which much of the 
area’s water supply is purified. Loss 
of the Everglades would make south- 
ern Florida itself less habitable. 

Public concern has led to the state’s 
“Save Our Everglades” program. 
Begun in 1983, the goal of the pro- 
gram is to restore large areas of the 
Everglades—particularly the 4000- 


square-kilometer Everglades Na- 
tional Park—to their turn-of-the- 
century condition. As one step, 


engineers now regulate the flow of 


water into the eastern side of the 
park to correspond with natural 
rainfall cycles; some marshy areas 
have been restored and the animal 
population is rising. Perhaps the 
most ambitious project is to revital- 
ize the headwater source of the Ev- 
erglades: the Kissimmee River in 
central Florida. Once a wide, mean- 
dering stream approximately 150 
kilometers in length, the Kissim- 
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mee was channeled two decades 
ago into an 80-kilometer canal. 
Now the state is working to put the 
river back on its old course, 
ing the river marshes and allowing 
the slow purification of water to oc- 
cur as it had before. 

The fate of the Everglades is still 
uncertain. The pressures of popula- 
tion growth and agricultural and in- 
dustrial expansion continue. But as 
Florida prepares for the future use 
of its resources, a different sort of 
progress is evident already. With 
the natural flow of water restored, 
estuarine grass beds in the Ever- 
glades, once a rich feeding ground 
for migratory ducks, are returning 
and so are the birds. “The sky isn't 
black with them like it used to be,” 
says a park ranger, “but they re 
starting to come back.” + 


restor- 
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_ Herons and pelicans gather in 
~ amarshy area. The wading-bird 

Beets population in Everglades National 

Park has begun to increase. 
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THE AMERICAN REVIEW 





THE ENDURING HEMINGWAY 


A quarter-century after his death, 
Ernest Hemingway's fiction still makes its mark. 








Ernest Hemingway, who died in 1961, ıs probably the most influential and certainly the 
most famous American writer of the 20th century. The Garden of Eden, his 10th posthumous volume, was put 
together by an editor working from several manuscript versions and published in 1986. The new novel, 
most critics agree, reveals a previously unknown side of Hemingway, whose character 
has always provoked at least as much interest as his writings themselves. 
An assortment of excerpts from reviews of The Garden of Eden—including those by authors 
John Updike and E.L. Doctorow—reveals the range of responses and insights the novel has drawn. While reviewers’ 
opinions about the book have varied widely, Hemingway’s work, as usual, seems to have made 
its deepest impression on fellow writers. A final excerpt, from an article by journalist and fiction writer 
Ward Just (A Family Trust, In the City of Fear, The American Blues), explains why Hemingway’s books continue 


to influence current writers. 


“Hemingway,” he says, 


“seemed to me a physicist, reworking the elements 


of American life into a general theory as radical as anything proposed by Albert Einstein.” 


The 10th of Hemingway’s 
posthumous works, The Garden of Eden is positively 
his last novel. Hemingway worked on it intermit- 
tently from 1946 until his death in 1961, watching 
his manuscript balloon to 1500 pages. Until last 
summer the consensus among the few who had seen 
the disheveled carcass was that the thing was unsal- 
vageable. Yet thanks to a talented editor, Tom Jenks, 
here it is, or here part of it is, in a trim and eminently 


readable version. 
The book offers plenty for Hemingway’s disparag- 


ers to denigrate: it includes some of his most man- 
nered writing and stupefying recitations of drinks 
and meals served in a small hotel. As in much of his 
later work, the way he presents his basic situation 
verges on the ridiculous. Still, it’s a novel well worth 
having. Hemingway’s intent is more than honorable; 
it’s daring, and the problems he had with the book 
may have resulted from his concern that 40 years ago 
the world wasn’t prepared for such a story. 

The novel’s theme, which Hemingway explores on 
parallel tracks, is this: how much of his identity must a 
man give over to make his life work, his writing work? 





Peter S. Prescott, Newsweek 


Is this another significant posthu- 
mous Hemingway publication, as worthy of our at- 
tention as the memoir A Moveable Feast (1964), or 
even—for all its imperfections and absurdities—that 
revealing, often moving novel Islands in the Stream 
(1970)? 

I think the answer must be a qualified yes. The Gar- 
den of Eden is welcome for what it discloses (and, be- 





yond disclosing, implies) about its obviously autobio- 
graphical hero. But the quality of the writing varies 
considerably: scenic description and action sequences 
frequently display the powerful, declarative lucidity 
of Hemingway’s early stories and novels; introspec- 
tive or argumentative passages throb with the senti- 
mental pomposities which were the writer's trade- 
mark once he stopped being Hemingway and started 
posturing as “Papa.” 

The story focuses on a disintegrating marriage and 
a crisis in the personal life and career of a successful 
young writer. He is David Bourne, World War I veter- 
an and author of an acclaimed novel (his second), en- 
joying an extended honeymoon with his wife Cather- 
ine among the vacation spots of southern France and 
Spain sometime in the 1920s. Their mutual devotion 
and delight in each other at first seem complete and 
idyllic. 

Soon enough, this Eden reveals the presence of a 
snake. Promising David “a change and a surprise,” 
Catherine cuts her hair short (“like a boy’s”), and be- 
gins playing teasing games that hint at exchanging 
sexual identities. (Repeated references to the “dark- 
E of her suntan and David’s pet name for Cather- 
ine—“Devil”—more than underscore the point.) She 
nT a friendship with an attractive you ng woman, 
Marita, and entices David into an amorous “sharing” 
of their three lives. Troubled and guilty, he retreats 
into working intently on a long story about elephant 
hunting in Africa—of which we are given generous 
excerpts. Catherine’s apparent jealousy of his work 
precipitates a crisis from which their marriage cannot 
recover—and the story ends as badly as we expect it to. 


Bruce Allen, The Christian Science Monitor 





“All things truly wicked start from 
innocence,” Hemingway once wrote. Adam and Eve 
got the message late, and so do David and Catherine. 
Her kittenish antics turn savage: she thrusts Marita 
and her husband together with predictable conse- 
quences anc then strikes out at both of them. The sit- 
uation is somewhat similar to the time Hemingway 
and his first wife Hadley spent a summer living with 
Pauline Pfeiffer, a Paris Vogue editor who was to be- 
come the second Mrs. Hemingway. Yet Catherine 
shares some of her most unbecoming characteristics 
with Zelda Fitzgerald, the envious and unbalanced 
wife of Hemingway’s pal F. Scott. 

If Hemingway had completed this romance, per- 
haps Catherine would have had more than two di- 
mensions. The first is what Edmund Wilson called 

“the all-too-perfect felicity of a youthful erotic 
dream.” The second hinges on the age-old view of 
woman as the cause of original sin. Catherine is a 
spoiler whose taste in forbidden fruit threatens the 
private Eden of David's art. It is the place where he 
struggles with his own lost innocence. 

R.Z. Sheppard, Time 


The Garden of Eden includes some 
familiar motifs, yet no discerning reader will be able 





to reconcile this novel with the critical stereotypes of 


Hemingwav. David and Catherine Bourne spend 
much time drinking, but David is acutely aware of the 
potential damage of alcohol to a writer. There is a 
hunting story, but it emphasizes the horror of killing 
instead of the pleasure of sportsmanship. David is one 
of Hemingway’s most sophisticated heroes, but he is 
also tender and vulnerable. Catherine is a destructive 
manipulator, but she is also treated with surprising 
sympathy. Ultimately, therefore, the importance of 
The Garden of Eden may be its capacity to stimulate a 
reexamination of Hemingway’s fiction that will lead 


us to a fuller, more accurate understanding of one of 


the great masters of American fiction. 
Alfred Bendixen, The New Leader 





A portion of The Garden of Eden is 
devoted to defining the shifting shape of this unor- 
thodox triangle, with occasional asides about David’s 
attempts to write a story about his childhood memo- 
ries of elephant hunting with his father in Africa. The 


story ıs a sort of ritual adolescent tale of initiation 
into the ferocities of the grown-up world, and echoes 
the overall novel’s theme of disillusion and betrayal. 
Though the excerpts of David’s story that appear in 
the text are fairly weak imitations of Hemingway ’s 
finest African tales, they nonetheless stand out as 
high points in the book. At least here, Hemingway's 
famous style—whose austerity and precision once im- 
plied a moral outlook, a way of looking at the postwar 
world—is employed in the service of some sort of vision. 


Michiko Kakutani, The New York Times 


mms hough The Garden of Eden, like 
the other Hemingway remnants, has its psychopatho- 
logical aspect, the pathology is caught up into a suc- 
cessful artistic design. Hemingway’s heartfelt sense of 
women as the root of evil enforces and energizes the 
allegory. Catherine’s transformation from sexually 
docile Eve into caustic and destructive bitch makes 
her the most interesting of his heroines; unlike the 
martyred Catherine Barkley of A Farewell to Arms, she 
does things instead of having them done to her, the 
perpetrator and not the victim of “a dirty trick.” Her 
advancing derangement, with its abrupt backslidings 
into affection and docility, produces some of Hem- 
ingway’s sharpest pages of dialogue; like Saul Bel- 
low’s feral females, she becomes vivid and glittering in 
antagonism. And Hemingway's pristine prose fur- 
nishes a natural innocence to fall from. What is his 
style if not Edenic, an early-morning style wherein 
things still have the dew of their naming on them? 


The waiter brought them glasses of 
manzanilla from the lowland near Ca- 
diz called the Marismas with thin 

slices of jamón serrano, a smoky, hard 
cured ham from pigs that fed on 
acorns, and bright red spicy salchichón, 
another even spicier dark sausage 
from a town called Vich and anchovies 
and garlic olives. 


In the Buen Retiro in the morning it was 
as fresh as though it was a forest. It was 
green and the trunks of the trees were 
dark and the distances were all new. 


...when he had finished for the day he 
shutup the room and wentoutand found 
the two girls playing chess at a table in 
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the garden. They both looked fresh and 
young and as attractive as the wind- 
washed morning sky. 


This same style of simple large elements, with its 
curious surging undercurrent—‘the sinister part only 
showed as the light feathering of a smooth swell on 
a calm day marking the reef beneath 一 also serves 
to evoke the tidal mystery of matedness, the strange- 
ness of sharing our sleep: 


In the night he woke and heard the 
wind high and wild and turned and 
pulled the sheet over his shoulder 
and shut his eyes again. He felt her 
breathing softly and regularly and 
then he went back to sleep. 


John Updike, The New Yorker 


The real forbidden subject in The 
Garden of Eden is David Bourne’s—read Ernest Hem- 
ingway’s—need for an evil woman whom he can blame 
for the failure of their relationship, whom he can use 
to locate his spiritual puniness outside himself. Or 
perhaps, to be pessimistic, this story is a contempo- 
rary one after all—a story right for a time of backlash 
against feminist women. The evil Catherine—the one 
who talks back—is routed at the end, and the field is 
left to David and the doormat Marita. 


Rhoda Koenig, New York 





-m |) book, we think, was withheld 
from publication because public taste was not yet 
ready for it. Professor Carlos Baker, Hemingway’s bi- 
ographer, believed it was just not good enough. The 
reader must decide for himself. That the novel meant 
a great deal to Hemingway is evidenced by the amount 
of time he spent on it and by the length of the original 
manuscript. There were about 1500 manuscript pages 
of the third, and most interesting, version. Scribner’s 
editors cut heavily, as they had to, but the manageable 
book...is all pure Hemingway, with no editorial intru- 
sions or wanton excisions. It is probably the work that 
Hemingway had in mind. 


Anthony Burgess, Life 
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But here we are led back to the ıs- 
sue of editing a great writer’s work after his death. 
The truth...in such circumstances is that you can only 
cut to affirm his strengths, to reiterate the strategies 
of style for which he is known; whereas he himself 
may have been writing to transcend them. ‘This can- 
not have been the book Hemingway envisioned at the 
most ambitious moments of his struggle to realize it, a 
struggle that occupied him intermittently for perhaps 
15 years. And it should have been published for what 
it is, a piece of something, part of a design. 

For there are clear signs here of something exciting 
going on, the enlargement of a writer’s mind toward 
compassion, toward a less defensive construal of reali- 
ty. The key is the character of Catherine Bourne. She 
is in behavior a direct descendant of Mrs. Macomber, 
of “The Short Happy Life of Francis Macomber,” or 
of Frances Clyne, Robert Cohn’s emasculating lover 
in The Sun Also Rises, the kind of woman the author 
has before only detested and condemned. But here 
she has grown to suggest in Hemingway the rudi- 
ments of feminist perspective. And as for David 
Bourne, he is unmistakably the younger literary 
brother of Jake Barnes, the newspaperman wounded 
to impotence in that first expatriate novel. But Da- 
vid’s passivity is not physical and therefore more diffi- 
cult to put across. He reminds us a bit, actually, of 
Robert Cohn, whom Jake Barnes despised for suffer- 
ing quietly the belittling remarks of women in public. 
Perhaps Hemingway is learning to dispense his judg- 
ments more thoughtfully. Or perhaps David Bourne 
was not designed as the hero of the piece at all. 

With a large cast and perhaps multiple points of 
view [in other manuscript versions], something else 
might have been intended than what we have, a re- 
vised view of the lost generation perhaps, some addı- 
tional reading of a kind of American life ex patria with 
the larger context that would earn the tone of the 
book. There are enough clues here to suggest the un- 
mistakable signs of a recycling of Hemingway’s first 
materials toward less romance and less literary bigot- 
ry and greater truth. That is exciting because it gives 
evidence, despite his celebrity, despite his Nobel, de- 
spite the torments of his own physical self-punish- 
ment, of a writer still developing. Those same writing 
strategies Hemingway formulated to such triumph in 
his early work came to entrap him in the later. You 
can see this beginning to happen in his 1940 novel, 
For Whom the Bell Tolls, where implanting the concep- 
tion of the book in geography, and fixing all its action 
in time and relentlessly understating the sentences, 
were finally dramatic strategies not formally suffi- 
cient to the subject. I would like to think that as he be- 
gan The Garden of Eden, his very next novel after that 
war work, he realized this and wanted to retool, to re- 
make himself. That he would fail is almost not the 
point—but that he would have tried, which is the true 
bravery of a writer, requiring more courage than fac- 
ing down an elephant charge with a .303 Mannlicher. 


E.L. Doctorow, The New York Times Book Review 





The Enduring Hemingway 


A Code for the 20th Century 


By Ward Just 


The life ofa literary man is an interior life. Some- 
time in 1927 Ernest Hemingway sat down to write a 
short story he called “Hills Like White Elephants.” 
I imagine that the first draft contained these lines 
of dialogue. 


“Would you do something for me now?” 
“Td do anything for you.” 
“Would you please stop talking?” 


Good, clean lines; in context, inspired lines. But 
something nags at Hemingway, and he jerks the paper 
out of his typewriter, and revises. 


“Would you do something for me now?” 
“Td do anything for you.” 

“Would you please please please please 
please please please stop talking?” 


It is arguably the most celebrated line of dialogue 
in American fiction. The man who wrote it is the 
same man who married the women and went to the 
wars, shot the beasts and hooked the fish, endured 
the injuries and illnesses, a man who loved but did 
not admire his father, and who neither loved nor 
admired his mother (on her death he caused bells 
in the church near his house in Cuba to toll, an act 
which would seem to attract more attention to him 
than to her), a man with an enormous capacity for 
friendship who, as often as not, turned on those 
same friends. What a complicated, contradictory, 
maddening character he was! That astute judge of 
men, Scott Fitzgerald, observed: “He is quite as 
nervously broken down as I am but it manifests it- 
self in different ways. His inclination is toward 
megalomania and mine toward melancholia.” The 
difficulty in any biography of Ernest Hemingway 
the writer is to push aside the spectacular life to get 
at the hard core of the work. Otherwise, it’s a biog- 
raphy of an adventurer. 

When I was growing up in Illinois in the 40s and 
early 50s, my man was Scott Fitzgerald. I was interest- 
ed in rich people at the time, and it seemed to me that 
Fitzgerald knew that territory better than anyone; as 
he said, the victor belongs to the spoils. I came to Er- 
nest Hemingway late—the September 1, 1952, edition 
of Life, the full 27,000-word text of The Old Man and 
the Sea. I remember starting the story in late after- 
noon and finishing in darkness. I did not want to in- 
© 1986, by The Virginia Quarterly Review, the University of Virginia 


terrupt the spell and did not move to turn on the light. 
I finished the story in the dark, the magazine an inch 
from my nose. In the next year or two, I read every- 
thing—all the novels, all the stories I could find. I do 
not remember that the public Hemingway made much 
of an impression. Fitzgerald’s country clubs were up 
close; Hemingway’s wars, marriages and safaris were 
infinitely far away. But I remember reading, and re- 
reading, the trout-fishing sequence in The Sun Also 
Rises and thinking, What a sweetness of spirit. Then 
reaching the end of the novel and thinking, How dark. 


“Oh, Jake,” Brett said, “we could have had 
such a damned good time together.”... 
“Yes,” I said. “Isn’t it pretty to think so.” 


Each novel, and each story, brought the news. 
Hemingway seemed to me a physicist, reworking 
the elements of American life into a general theory 
as radical as anything proposed by Albert Einstein. 
Writers don’t produce such an effect on the young 
anymore; the new physicists are filmmakers or 
rock stars. At any event, Hemingway’s experi- 
ments yielded a personal code by which one could 
navigate the 20th century without—shame. I am 
talking about the books, not the life. Was there any- 
thing of value that Hemingway did not know? Well, 
it turned out, quite a lot; but one did not know that 
until one was older and out of school. It seemed to 
me significant that Hemingway had sprung from 
the heartland, a small town in the Midwest, poised 
between the coasts, Chicago blocking the horizon, 
the great placid lake beyond, the narrow crabbed 
culture underfoot. 

It is impossible to know how Hemingway “did” 
it; what caused him, for example, to write “Big 
Two-Hearted River” in exactly the way that he did, 
omitting so much, his plain language evoking ex- 
cruciating emotion from first sentence to last, the 
simple act of killing a mosquito suggesting distant 
gunfire. In the preface to The Spoils of Poynton, Hen- 
ry James discloses the “germ” of his story, a remark 
made by a lady at dinner. He then speaks of the 
“sublime economy of art, which rescues, which 
saves, and hoards and ‘banks,’ investing and rein- 
vesting these fruits of toil in wondrous useful 
‘works’ and thus making for us, desperate spend- 
thrifts that we all naturally are, the most princely of 
incomes.” This is the heart of the matter. G 
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THE AMERICAN REVIEW 


THE NEW HEARTLAND 


In recent years many Americans have moved to small 
towns and rural areas—a return to geographic roots that is also 
a return to fundamental values. 
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Harrodsburg, Kentucky, is one of many traditional towns where urbanites are settling. 
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By John Herbers 


The United States seems to be going through yet another 
major demographic change, a change so new that ıt has 
received little publicity. Recent census figures indicate 
that people are choosing to live farther apart. People from 
cities and suburbs are moving out across the countryside. 
They are settling, as are their employers, in more sparsely 
populated areas that are neither suburban nor rural, but 
a mixture of the two—in essence, a new form of American 
community. Author John Herbers calls this phenomenon 
the resettling of the American heartland and points out 
that it “is having an important impact on the way 
Americans view their nation and the world beyond, on the 
kinds of governments they elect, on the use of their 
resources, and on the way they spend time and money.” In 
Herbers’s view, for example, there is a direct connection 
between low population density and a conservative 
political philosophy that emphasizes rugged 
individualism, a return to volunteerism and a minimal 
role for government. 

Herbers is a national correspondent for The New 
York Times. He is the author of a recent book, The New 
American Heartland, from which this article and the 
section on North Carolina are excerpted. 
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HE UNITED STATES, FOR MOST 

of its history, has been a nation of cities, 

small towns, farms and wilderness. Not 

until after World War II did suburbs 

with their distinct character become 
major areas where people lived. And it was some 
years after that, perhaps in the late 1960s, that most 
suburban rings became predominant over the cities 
that spawned them. The suburbs have changed the 
character of the nation—sociologically, economi- 
cally and politically—by creating a new form of ur- 
ban environment. 

Now, while the suburbs are still evolving, anoth- 
er kind of development is taking place. It, too, is 
changing the character of America and has the po- 
tential for causing further change on the scale of 
earlier migrations. Yet this change has attracted lit- 
tle attention outside demographic and academic cir- 
cles. It is misunderstood because it is usually depict- 
ed as a nostalgic return to small-town rural America. 
But that is misleading. This new development is 
not urban, suburban, rural or small town. Nor is it 
megalopolitan, though it usually exists within a 
megalopolis, the awkward term for the merging of 
several cities and their suburbs. Basically, this de- 
velopment is characterized by new population and 
commercial growth of very low density, less dense 
than the sprawling suburbs that were decried for 
scattering urban populations. This new growth 
around small towns and metropolitan areas and 
over rural areas does not destroy the essential char- 
acter of the landscape. It invariably brings subur- 
ban features with it, but its mixed character is mak- 
ing it far different from what most Americans have 
known. It is tempting to call these developing 
places the latest frontier because they are offering 
adventuresome people the opportunity to carve 
out new settlements at some distance from the old 
central cities. But the term frontier has been so over- 
used as to be almost meaningless. 

For want of a better description, I have chosen to 
call those places collectively “the new American 
heartland.” Many Americans are going back to places 
their forebears left to go to the big cities. Repopula- 
tion of these places, driven by both economic and 
psychological forces, is establishing entirely new 
kinds of communities. The new heartland can be 
seen on the outer fringes of metropolitan areas; 
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around small towns far removed from the large cit- 
ies; along rivers, coastlines and reservoirs; near rec- 
reation and retirement areas; on marginal farm- 
land; along country roads; and on remote land that 
is barren except for its physical beauty. 


ore specifically it can be found in such di- 
verse areas as southern New Hampshire, 
where new industries have made it possi- 
ble for people to live in semirural style around old 
town centers; in the valleys of Vermont, where the en- 
ticements range from ski resorts and vineyards to 
small businesses; in southern New Jersey, which has 
become a retirement and recreation area for young 
and old who grew up in nearby old cities and suburbs; 
in upper Michigan, where population growth is fast 
outpacing that in the southern industrial part of the 
state; in the hollows of the Appalachian Mountains of 
Kentucky and West Virginia, where people are re- 
turning to the places they left between the 1930s and 
the 1970s when they sought the industrial jobs that no 
longer exist today; all through North Carolina, where 
population dispersal away from urban centers was a 
way of life long before it caught on elsewhere; on the 
once-isolated plateaus of east Tennessee and western 
Virginia, which have been opened to commerce by in- 
terstate highways and airports; in many areas of Flori- 
da, where retirement and vacation developments have 
spilled over into orange groves and scrub forests; 
along the bayous of southern Louisiana, where oil ex- 
ploration spawned high-tech industry; in many areas 
of the Missouri and Arkansas Ozarks, where old 
mountain towns are surrounded by retirement and 
recreation development; between the big cities in 
Texas, Arizona and New Mexico, where the desire to 
“move out” is ingrained in frontier individualism; 
along the Colorado River south of Las Vegas, where 
people from the cities of the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts have settled in search of more space; in the 
panhandle of northern Idaho, where majestic scen- 
ery and cheap land are attracting people weary of cit- 
ies and suburbs; in the valleys and open spaces of Ore- 
gon and Washington, which many see as the last best 
chance to find the kind of independence and outdoor 
lifestyle they desire; in the deserts of southern Cali- 
fornia, which are almost the only undeveloped space 
left to settle in the region; and in northern California 
near Lake Tahoe, because it is readily available to 
both large cities and recreation areas. 
It is important to define what the new American 
heartland is not, to distinguish it from the old and fa- 
miliar. It is not a repopulation of the farm belt. Most 
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of the interior of the Midwest and Plains states, the ag- 
ricultural valleys of the West and other areas of high 
fertility are still devoted mainly to corporate farming; 
the land appears today much as it did 40 years ago ex- 
cept for newer machines and fewer people. The new 
growth has little to do with agriculture, and is not a 
movement of gentlemen farmers. Nor is it, for the 
most part, a back-to-the-land movement of people 
trying to create a rustic way of life common to earlier 
generations. That movement seemed to have hit its 
peak in the mid-1970s and did not greatly alter the 
balance between urban and rural dwellers. 

The new growth is mostly a movement of a pros- 
perous, adventuresome middle class superimposed 
over small towns and countryside in a way that the 
suburbs never were. The hallmarks of the new Ameri- 
can heartland are independence and space. ‘The sub- 
urbs were and are an integral part of a distinct urban 
conglomeration. The new communities at least per- 
ceive themselves, on the basis of distance and eco- 
nomic viability, to be independent entities. 

The major finding of the 1980 census was that 
there had been a general dispersal of the population 
away from the urban centers. Census Bureau esti- 
mates since have shown the trend to be continuing. 
Movement of people from the high-density cities of 
the North to the sprawling cities and sparsely popu- 
lated communities of the South and West was only a 
part of the change. Dispersal occurred within every 
region and virtually every metropolitan area. A num- 
ber of changes and trends maturing simultaneously 
brought this about. 

Of major importance was that much of the nation’s 
industry and commerce moved out of the old cities to 
the fringes of metropolitan areas and to small towns, a 
shift facilitated by the transformation of the national 
economy from one in which manufacturing was pre- 
dominant to one in which services provided the ma- 
jority of jobs. No longer was it as compelling for peo- 
ple to seek jobs within great clusters of industries such 
as those formed in and around Detroit, New Yorkand 
Chicago. Even heavy industry relocated many of its 
plants. Many corporate headquarters, too, moved out 
of the cities to take advantage of cheaper office space 
and more tranquil surroundings for their workers. 
Many government agencies did the same, and over 
the years the states decentralized their educational in- 
stitutions, establishing branch campuses in a variety 
of small-town and urban settings. 

The growth of government and private pensions 
made possible the establishment of retirement com- 
munities on previously undeveloped land, and once 
these were established, younger people moved in to 


run the services needed to sustain them. There was 
also a big growth in scattered recreational spots such 
as ski resorts, tennis camps and spas that attracted 
young and old and provided jobs for many. At the 
same time, the near completion of the interstate high- 
way system, the growth of commuter airlines and the 
advent of cable television freed much of the nation’s 
land area from the isolation that constrained so many 
communities in the past. 

Massive relocation of jobs forced many Americans 
to move from the cities and gave many others a wider 
choice than they ever had as to where they could live. 
Public-opinion polls have shown consistently that the 
majority of Americans prefer not to live in big cities. 
Many who lived there were never truly urbanized in 
the way many generations of Europeans were. When 
the opportunity to move out arose, millions took ad- 
vantage of it. The economic bonds that held people 
first to the farms and small towns and later to the cities 
and suburbs had been broken. It was wholly consis- 
tent with American history that they should use this 
opportunity to search for new kinds of places to live 
and work. In 1893, after the Census Bureau reported 
that no more free land was available for the taking, 
Frederick Jackson Turner declared the American 
frontier had closed and a basic change in the charac- 
ter of the nation had occurred in the process. But his 
conclusion turned out to be overstated. Americans 
went on opening new frontiers in technology, trans- 
portation and communications, as well as in land de- 
velopment, and the nation remained a mobile society 
in search of independence, wealth and adventure. 


emographers have not accurately charac- 

terized this relocation. Recent growth in ru- 

ral areas 100 kilometers or more in all direc- 
tions from New York City has been described as 
simply another wave of suburbanization, as has simi- 
lar growth around almost every big city-suburban 
complex from California to Massachusetts. But it is 
not suburbanization as we have known it. It is a new 
kind of low-density growth with its own economic 
base. People who settle there rarely have anything to 
do with the closest big city. They are mostly young 
people engaged in small businesses or employed in 
the “office parks,” shopping centers and other en- 
deavors that are springing up. Furthermore, the 
housing projects and commercial developments there 
are interspersed with farms and other open spaces 
that are not likely to be developed for many decades, 
if then. This growth is anticity, quite different from 
that of the established suburbs, which for all their 
sprawl grew in close relation to the cities, covered the 
land and usually wiped out the small towns and vil- 
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lages in their paths. A vast new civilization is forming 
outside city-suburban conglomerates that is still little 
understood by those who do not live there. 

Deconcentration of the American population is 
continuing everywhere—fewer persons per household, 
fewer persons per hectare of land. As to the cities, the 
dikes that held them as organic urban centers with 
their suburbs broke some years ago. In virtually every 
major old city there was zero population growth or 
growth below the national average while the exurban 
areas were booming. Cities are now experiencing a 
new spurt of development, but they are not returning 
to their heyday as home for the urban middle class. 

The new growth has made most of the definitions 
formed in an earlier era obsolete. It is difficult now to 
describe the new development in terms of what is ur- 
ban, suburban and rural. Usually it is a combination 
of the three. 

Of the 226 million people the Census Bureau 
counted in the United States in 1980, roughly one- 
third lived in cities of 50,000 or more, another third 
lived in the suburbs of those cities and their fringes, 
and the remaining third lived in the vast small-town 
and rural spaces classified as nonmetropolitan. Fewer 
than 18 million people, about eight percent of the 
population, lived in cities of more than one million. If 
one considers the low population density of the sub- 
urbs and their fringes, it is easy to see that the people 
of the United States are truly scattered or, as the de- 
mographers say, “deconcentrated.” 

This scattering of much of the population, as well 
as changed economic and social conditions, is having 
an impact on the way Americans view their nation 
and the world beyond, on the kind of governments 
they elect, on the use of their resources, on the envi- 
ronment, on the development of transportation sys- 
tems, and on the way they spend time and money. Be- 
cause development or expansion of communities in 
the outer reaches is a more radical step than the open- 
ing of the suburbs a generation ago, its potential for 
further change may also be greater. Some of it can al- 
ready be measured. 

It is helpful first to look at the cities and their wan- 
ing importance and influence. It is hard to overstate 
the loss of political power by industrial cities. In the 
1984 presidential campaign the term urban Democrat 
was close to being pejorative among many voters. It 
invoked memories of federal programs for the cities 
and the poor. Yet as late as 1977, Democrats and 
moderate Republicans in Congress were able to out- 
vote the rest of the nation in retaining formulas in 
federal programs favorable to the old cities. Redis- 
tricting under the 1980 census, which shifted seats in 
the House of Representatives from the North to the 
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South and West and thereby diminished the strength 
ofthe urban caucus, ended urban dominance. 

The Reagan political philosophy of rugged individ- 
ualısm and patriotism took root everywhere outside 
the old cities. The new development beyond the sub- 
urbs was important to that change for two reasons. 
First, the movement to outlying areas ıs largely one of 
white young middle-class adults looking for new op- 
portunity, among whom Reagan drew strong support. 
Second, population density helps shape the way peo- 
ple vote. Those who live in crowded cities with the 
problems of society pressing around them invariably 
feel a stronger need for government intervention and 
assistance in protecting the environment, in provid- 
ing for welfare, and in building transportation sys- 
tems and other services than those living In sparsely 
settled, generally prosperous communities. That di- 
vision was seen in the 1984 presidential election in 
New York City, for example, where rich and poor vot- 
ed for the Democratic candidate Walter Mondale and 
his commitment to the social programs of the past, 
while New York state as a whole went for President 
Reagan. People in outlying areas, whatever their eco- 
nomic condition, feel far removed from the problems 
of congestion and concentrated poverty. President 
Reagan’s call for a return to volunteerism and less 
government finds friendly audiences there. The scat- 
tered new growth throughout the nation has added 
another dimension to the philosophy associated with 
the Sunbelt and affluent suburbs. 


mericans have created a whole new form of 

community, one that is diffused, fragment- 

ed and without a center, but also one that is 
charged with energy, individual initiative and the ca- 
pacity to organize around particular interests. They 
now must face the problem of directing the growth of 
the heartland in a way that will preserve the amenities 
of the land and the natural environment. 

Yet in tackling this problem it is wise to remember 
that the new heartland is not monolithic. The suburbs 
usually covered the land with housing, shopping cen- 
ters and pavement, and submerged what had been there 
of the old rural/small-town landscape. The new devel- 
opment generally has not done that. It has occurred 
alongside the old, preserving many old landmarks 
and the essential character of the places involved. 
Space and the relatively low cost of land have permit- 
ted it. Small-town and crossroads communities of na- 
tive populations remain, including blacks in the 
South and Hispanics in the West. The farms have not 
all gone. Expensive housing is likely to be mixed with 
or close by modest bungalows or commercial buildings. 
It is possible to return to these places of recent growth 
after several decades and say, despite substantial 
change: “This is a place I remember.” 4 





Back to the Future: 





North Carolina 





When dawn breaks over Nash County, on the 
North Carolina coastal plain, the rustic landscape 
at first seems as remote and hushed as in years 
past. On a winter’s day, the gray sky blends with 
the wet slate-colored soil and the umber woods 
and meadows. Old tobacco barns made of logs and 
clay dot the fields and gently rolling hills. By the 
time the sun is up, however, the network of new 
blacktop roads that lace the county’s 1523 square 
kilometers is alive with vehicles. They come from 
the hills and hollows, the towns and villages, old 
farmhouses, rural subdivisions and mobile-home 
parks, and the assortment of dwellings strung 
outalong the highways. They have multiple desti- 
nations as scattered as the dwellings they leave 
for the day—textile mills, small furniture factories, 
retail stores, fast-food outlets, and offices in the 
towns, in shopping malls and along the highways. 

This scene is repeated every morning 
throughout the state for more than 800 kilome- 
ters from Cape Hatteras to the Smoky Moun- 
tains. More than any other state, North Carolina 
pioneered scattered growth away from cities and 
suburbs, and no other state has retained as much 
of its older landscape in the process of industrial- 
ization and economic growth. Observers have de- 
scribed North Carolina as “the newest mega- 
state,” tenth largest in the nation with a popula- 
tion of about six million. A larger percentage of its 
work force, about 35 percent, is engaged in man- 
ufacturing than any other state. Yet it has no cities 
of the size found in other industrial states. 

There are, of course, many square kilometers 
of suburbs that have, as elsewhere in the nation, 
obliterated everything in their path. Yet these, 
too, are less massive than other urban complexes, 
and a traveler notices that they soon give way to 
scattered development that leaves many farms, 
forests, villages and old buildings intact. This is 
the essence of North Carolina, and some sociolo- 
gists believe that is what much of the nation will 
be like by the 21st century. 

It happened first in North Carolina both by ac- 
cidentand design. Whenagriculture was predom- 
inant in the economy, North Carolina, more 
than most states, was made up of small farms and 


towns. In orderto take advantage of a scattered 
labor force, manufacturers of furniture, apparel 
and textiles strung out their plants along railroad 
lines, and people took jobs in these factories with- 
out giving up their farms. Later, with govern- 
ment encouragement, industrialization followed 
the same pattern into all areas of the state. Under 
a succession of progressive governors, the state 
worked to keep the new growth scattered. It built 
hardtop roads into the most remote communities, 
decentralized the state university system over 16 
campuses and offered vocational education 
geared to the needs of local industries. ‘The pur- 
pose was to avoid the displacement of people to 
large cities and the problems associated with 
massive urban complexes. State policy conscious- 
ly sought to keep North Carolina a place where, 
as one commentator said, every resident “could al- 
ways find a quiet corner.” By the time low-densi- 
ty growth outside the urban areas began to be no- 
ticeable elsewhere, it was an established way of 
life in North Carolina and is still spreading. 

Over the past few years, Nash and the adjoin- 
ing county, Edgecombe, have been transformed 
from an area almost totally dependent on tobac- 
co and other crops to one of mixed economy with 
more than 200 industries. After decades of pop- 
ulation decline resulting from farm mechaniza- 
tion, the area gained substantially between 1970 
and 1980. And it now hasa racially mixed popula- 
tion, 60 percent white and 40 percent black. 

When I visited Nash County in 1980 to investi- 
gate the new growth taking place beyond the sub- 
urbs, Robert L. Bridwell, the young planning di- 
rector, showed me a map filled with red pins 
designating new subdivisions. He then took me 
on a tour of the county. There was very little new 
housing in the towns, which maintained their 
19th-century appearance with little downtowns 
struggling to stay alive. Low-income families 
lived in small houses, 100 or so bunched together, 
but surrounded by forests and farms kilometers 
from the closest shopping center; higher-income 
people lived in larger houses on lots of two to 
four hectares, as remote from commercial devel- 
opment as the smaller houses. There were mo- 
bile homes and houses of all sizes along the roads 
or tucked away in wooded pockets. Although the 
main highway between New Yorkand Floridacuts 
through Nash County, travelers never see these 
new developments. The landscape looks as it has 
for decades, dark forests and fields on either side 
of the highway. 
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In the late afternoon, we arrived at an intersec- 
tion to watch the homeward-bound traffic. 
Watching the lines of cars and pickups disappear 
into the byways, Bridwell said, “It’s the land. It 
gives them a sense of security.” 

In North Carolina, as elsewhere, those moving 
into newly developing areas of low density tend to 
be more affluent and better-educated than the 
native population, whether they are retirees from 
cities and suburbs or young adults seeking new 
opportunities and lifestyles. In the process, they 
are changing the politics, making those areas 
more conservative in the sense of spurning gov- 
ernment regulation and subsidies. 

In recent years, North Carolina has been 
growing increasingly conservative politically. 
Much of this, of course, can be attributed to eco- 
nomic and social factors that have little to do with 
where people live. The conservatism that has 
blossomed in North Carolina is akin to that found 
in virtually all the new-growth areas of low densi- 
ty across America. The difference is that in North 
Carolina this conservatism is more pervasive be- 
cause itis not offset by large urban centers that fos- 
ter a more liberal political stance. 

The ideology of the new outlying areas is first 
of all that of indifference to urban problems. A 
factory worker with two hectares of soybeans and 
a vegetable garden growing behind his home feels 
less need for government assistance, whether for 
himself or others. Nor is he easily recruited into a 
labor union that tells him his wages are too low. 
No matter that people like him once joined with 
the big-city political machines in support of fed- 
eral programs for low-income people. That kind 
of rural-urban coalition no longer exists in the 
United States. The new ideology in an era of gen- 
eral prosperity, especially for those who are 
young and able, is a form of self-reliance, a self- 
reliance that nevertheless accepts government- 
funded price supports for tobacco as acceptable 
and different from welfare handouts. 

The social issues of the New Right—opposi- 
tion to abortion, homosexuality and the proposed 
Equal Rights Amendment for women, and advo- 
cacy of prayer in public schools—also have taken 
root in most of the areas of scattered growth. 
Those areas, particularly in the South, have many 
fundamentalist churches that support “tradi- 
tional” family values. The new heartland was tai- 
lor-made for President Reagan’s vision of Amer- 
ica—of a return to an earlier day of private 
initiative, reduced government services, patrio- 
tism, optimism, close-knit families, volunteerism 
and elevation of religion in public affairs. 


—John Herbers 
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everal years ago a com- 
puter was used to design a 
potato chip. Marketing 
research at a major food manufactur- 
er had revealed that the public liked 
the firm’s thickly sliced, ridged 
potato chips, but would like them 
even better if they had more crunch. 
Engineers on the firm’s product- 
development staff fed the computer 
a precise mathematical model of a 
ridged potato chip. Then they called 
up an image of the potato chip ona 
video monitor, and simply by feeding 
new data into the machine, altered 
and realtered the configuration of 
ridges. In this manner all possible 
variations on a ridged potato chip 
were explored-without peeling, slic- 
ing or frying a single potato. Eventu- 
ally the right variation was hit upon. 
As the firm’s vice president for 
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Video image of the design for a stadium. 





research and development said: “We changed the 
shape of the slice to build in a certain ratio of rigidity to 
fragility that will give it the necessary crunchiness pro- 
file that we know is acceptable in a fat chip.” 

The birth of acrunchier potato chip ls merely an off- 
beat example of an increasingly common use of com- 
puter graphics in industry. In a process known as com- 
puter-aided design/computer- -aided manufacture 
(CAD/CAM), engineers and designers are using com- 
puters, in tandem with high-resolution video monitors, 
to see their product ideas take form before their eyes. 
Tire manufacturers alter tread designs on a video 
screen. Automobile designers conceive new bodies 
and engines and see them in three dimensions—without 
drafting a line or carving a model. Participants In the 
recent America’s Cup yacht races designed their boats’ 
hulls—and then tested them by simulating the weather 
conditions off the coast of Australia—without having to 
leave their offices. 

What has made CAD/CAM possible is the developing 
technology of computer graphics. And CAD/CAM, al- 
though certainly one of the major applications of com- 
puter graphics, is not the only one. For example: 

e Pilots and astronauts train in earthbound flight 
simulators, some of which duplicate flying conditions so 
accurately that trainees become airsick. 

e Satellite photographs of distant objects in space are 
transmitted back to Earth in the form of digitalized data, 
allowing the celestial bodies to be reconstructed with 
striking clarity as computer graphics on a video screen. 

e Factories control the dispersal of pollutants, and 
airports monitor dangerous wind-shear conditions, 
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Model of a DNA molecule developed for 
use in cancer research. 





through a computer- 
ized system that dis- 
plays the patterns of 
air movements in color, 
literally “making the 
wind visible.” 

e Theatrical designers use computer graphics to 
design sets and plot stage lighting. With light-course 
simulation programs, lighting effects can be tested 
on a desk-top monitor rather than by tedious trial- 
and-error on scaffolds above the stage. 

e Makers of motion pictures such as The Last Star- 


fighter and Star Trek II: The Wrath of Khan dazzle audi- 


ences with visionary special effects produced by 
computer. 

e Using seismic data and other information, petro- 
leum engineers develop computer-generated maps of 
undersea areas that may contain oil and gas reserves. 

e High-resolution electron microscopes produce on- 
screen images of viruses and other submicroscopic 
structures too small to be seen with visible light. 

e Artists have found in the computer an exciting new 
medium, creating abstract images through what one 
has called “a direct link to the imagination.” 
computer-generated image is 
made up of tiny picture 
elements called “pixels,” 
arranged on the video screen 
in rows and columns like mosaic tiles. Pixels are all the 
same shape, and each is assigned one of asmall number 
of predetermined colors. An ordinary television 
screen may contain 525 rows of 525 pixels: 275,625 alto- 
gether. The more dense the concentration of pixels, 
the greater the clarity of the image. Many computer- 
graphics monitors contain 3000 rows of 3000 pixels: a 
total of 9,000,000 individual picture elements. 

It is the work of the computer to assign each pixel its 
color and brightness. Tile by tile, the computer builds 
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Computer-enhanced image ofa 1910 
photograph of Halley’s Comet, taken from 
the Mount Wilson Observatory, California. 


the image; in the human eye the glowing pixels, blend- 
ing like the dots ina pointillist painting, form acompre- 
hensible picture. 

The computer, of course, sees nothing. The infor- 
mation it accepts, stores and processes is in the form of 
numbers. Flight-simulation programmers, for exam- 
ple, must feed the computer a precise mathematical 
model of every object in the flight path, tell it how to 
puteach house or tree or mountain in three-dimension- 
al perspective, place it relative to the other objects and, 
as the viewer’s perspective changes, eliminate those sur- 
faces that would be hidden from the viewer’s sight. 

To achieve lifelike images, computer-graphics en- 
gineers have developed a programming technique 
called ray tracing. If a simulated scene on a screen were 
part of the real world, where would the source of light— 
or more likely, sources of light—originate? Upon strik- 
ing an object, a ray of light will be absorbed, reflected or 
transmitted according to the laws of optics. Using ray 
tracing, computers can be programmed to calculate the 
path of every ray of light that enters the scene, chang- 
ing the color and shading of surfaces as it passes 
through one or is reflected by another. 

The largest and most advanced computer-graphics 
systems can accommodate an awesome array of vari- 
ables. To construct a realistic image, the computer sifts 
through the numbers that define the models and in- 
structions for the scene, takes into account the laws of 
optics or geometry or biophysics or whatever else it has 
been instructed to consider, and generates a numeri- 
cal value for the color and intensity of each pixel on the 
video screen. The number of individual calculations 
required of the computer increases with the complexity 
of the image, the number of natural laws it must take 
into account and the number of pixels for which it must 
provide instructions. One minute of animated special 
effects may involve a hundred thousand million 
calculations. 


A new electric motor shaped through 
computer-aided design. 
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æ oF those involved in the 

= a creation and testing of new 
products, the advantage of 
eee he oe computer graphics lies in 

the fluidity of the process, the fact that the specifica- 
tions stored in the computer can be changed—as was 
done with the potato chip. The image on the screen 
can be tinkered with by altering those specifications—a 
capability that not only can save the designer hours of 
drafting and redrafting but can liberate the imagina- 
tion. “At the start,” says computer consultant Joseph 
Deken, offering an architectural example, “the video 
screen might display a realistic view of an office build- 
ing. At the touch of a button, a nighttime silhouette ap- 
pears; another touch shows the structure’s internal 
supports, glowing in color through a new transparent 
external skin. At any point, the system can show the 
building from a new distance or angle.” If the architect 
wishes to alter the design, he can key into the computer 
the new specifications and watch the building change 
form in minutes, while the computer ensures the 
structural integrity of the building and calculates what 
new materials may be required. 

It is in “freeing up” the imagination, in rendering 
heretofore impossible visions—such as the accurate, 
three-dimensional model of a DNA molecule, or a map 
of the blood vessels in the heart of a living patient—that 
computer-generated images may have their greatest 
impact on science and technology. On the following 
pages are some dramatic examples of the use of these 
images in physics, medicine, architecture and engineer- 
ing. Computers, which have already changed the way 
we think, are beginning to change the way we see. 
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Here are two images that show how, through computer graphics, physicists can “see” things that are 
there but cannot be seen any other way. At left ıs a computer-generated composite view of the sun 
during an eclipse. Information on heat radiation within the sun’s corona was gathered by an un- 
manned spacecraft and relayed digitally to computers on Earth, where radiation invisible to the eye 
was rendered in colors on a video monitor. The solar disk itself was photographed through ground- 
based telescope. Below, electromagnetic radiation, which is also invisible through conventional 
means, is portrayed in this computer-generated image of an electromagnetic force field. The ripple 
effect duplicates the lines of force between charged particles. 
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Computer-graphics applications in medicine range from diagnoses of individual cases to basic re 
search. An example of the former is depicted in the dramatic image below: a patient’s face has beer 
modeled using information from a computed tomography (CT) scan, prior to reconstructive surgery. 
Physicians will use the three-dimensional image to study the patient’s internal facial structure anc 
determine the best course of action. In another diagnostic use of computer graphics (left, top), doe 

tors examine the flow of blood through the heart with the help of digital subtraction angiography. In 
this case, impaired flow through the artery at the top appears as a break. Pursuing basic research 
hochemists have produced a model ofa common-cold virus (left, bottom) using a process called x-ray 
crystallography. The ability to examine the components of the virus and match them with the molecu- 
lar shapes of various compounds could lead to breakthroughs in antiviral research. 











In architect working with an advanced computer-aided design (CAD) system can put his plan for a 
nulding into the computer and then “walk around” the plan, moving closer in or farther out, 
hanging the angle of vision in seconds. The computer can be programmed to alter the entire design 
oaccommodate specific changes. The computer also allows the architect to see how the new structure 
vill fit into the existing surroundings. On these two pages, differenton-screen perspectives of a new 
complex of office buildings revealin advance howi will relate to its environment. The impact of this 
wew technology in architecture has been summed up by National Computer Graphics Association 
resident Phil Mittelman: “Ljust cant understand how an architect could continue to work ata 
rafting board when a guy sitting in front of a personal-computer CAD system can knock out the 
ame thing in a tenth of the ime and then do the revisions in minutes.” 
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Computer simulations—particularly in the automobile, aviation and shipbuilding industries—al- 
low engineers to test new product designs and reduce their reliance on expensive model building and 
time-consuming laboratory tests. In the photo at right, a new idea in seat belts is tested on the video 
screen; the computer has been told the weight and physical characteristics of the passenger, the speed 
of the vehicle at impact, the configuration of the crash. In the photo below, wind-tunnel testing of a 
new General Motors design concept is simulated by computer. 1 he automobile exists only as a set of 
mathematical coordinates inside the computer memory. The air currents flowing around it are also 
imaginary. Yet such simulations—based as they are on precise mathematical modeling—are often 
better than actual wind tunnels in predicting the most efficient, least air-resistant design. This sort 
of a computer-simulated wind tunnel clearly has enormous practical consequences. But in a more 
profound sense, like all of computer graphics, it raises anew the old philosophical question: what is 
appearance and what is reality? 
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The author calls for changes in the way we teach and learn that 
may be as great as those that accompanied the Renaissance. 











By Frederick Turner 


The world of education has long seen itself in terms ofa 
flat plain divided into specialized academic “fields.” 
Frederick Turner argues that this model no longer 
reflects the larger world as we have come to know it. The 
last four centuries of scientific and intellectual progress 
have revealed an underlying unity in the structure of 
knowledge. Physics, for example, is grounded in 
mathematics, just as chemistry can be seen as a subdivision 
of physics. Yet with each advance in learning, scholars 
have divided themselves into ever more fragmented and 
arcane specialties, each with its own rules, language and 
standards of proof. In failing to mirror the 
interconnectedness of our knowledge, Turner says, “the 
academy is running the grave risk of falsifying the world by 
its model.” He suggests a new metaphor on which to 
restructure the curriculum for university students: an 
evolutionary pyramid, which reflects both the hierarchy 
of the universe and the way in which human 
understanding has emerged, each discipline providing 
the foundation for the one that grows out of it. 

Turner is professor of arts and humanities at the 
University of Texas, and author of the collection of essays, 
Natural Classicism. He labels the following piece “a call 
for a change in the fundamental paradigms of study, and 

in the nature and junction of the academy itself.” 





OMETHING IS MISSING IN THE 
way we are educating our children. And 
despite our penchant for administrative 
and financial solutions, I believe we 
must look to the content of education— 


its conception of the shape of the world, and there- 
fore its manner of introducing students to it—for 
both a diagnosis and a cure. 

What is that missing something? Most sa gh 
mentally, perhaps, itis a sense of cognitive unity, å 
unity which imparts meaning to the world and ale 
which our values unfold. We cannot go backward 
to look for this unity; but perh: aps it lies before us if 
only we can cleanse the gates of our perception. 

The one great obstac le to our perception Is the 
academic curriculum, the way it is currently shaped. 
The last 400 years of sc ientific and intellectual prog- 
ress contain a gigantic paradox. Every great ad- 

vance, every profound insight in the sciences and 
other intellectual discipline s, has torn down the 
barriers and distinctions between those disciplines; 
and yet the institutional result of each of these 
achievements has been the further fragmentation 
and specialization of the academy. 

Let us consider the following list of disc iplines: 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, anthro- 
pology, the arts and humanities, the ology. [his list 
is not in a random order; it represents roughly the 
sequence of prerequisites that one will usually find 
in a college catalogue. That is, a theology major will 
usually be expected to take arts and humanities 
courses; an arts and humanities major will be en- 
couraged to take something in anthropology; an 
anthropologist will surely be “expected to take phys- 
ical anthropology, whic h requires some kni ie 
of biology; a biologist must know some chemistry; 
chemist must have a working understanding of why Şa 
ics; and a physicist is lost witho mathematics. I be- 
lieve that this sequence reveals a certain instinctive 
wisdom in the academy, though its larger implica- 
tions would be denied by m: iny aci idemics. This wis- 
dom points toward a vertical, as opposed to hori- 
zontal, unity in the world, a unity which is implic itly 
denied by many of our fundamental: aci idemic met- 
aphors “field of study,” “department,” “the language 
of a specialty,” even “discipline” itself. We need a 
new metaphor; what follows is a search for it. 







he spirit of the academy has long been the 
spirit of specialization. Isaac Newton, the 
founder of modern physics, is often credit- 
ed with the invention of the first specialized aca- 
demic discipline. But Newton’s greatest achieve- 
ment was to unify mechanics, astronomy, algebra, 
geometry and optics in such a way as to bridge the 
border between mathematics and phy SICS, so that from 
his time forth there could be no physics which was 
not based on mathematics. Interestingly enough, 
this connection goes only one way; that is, it would 
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The laws of the world form a gigantic pyramid—with mathematics as 
the bottom layer, physics the next, and so on, and with the arts and theology 
at the top. To understand any layer profoundly, it is necessary to 
plunge into the discipline beneath it. 





not be accurate to say that there can be no mathe- 
matics which is not based on physics. The mathe- 
matics of physics, though the only mathematics 
which is actualized in space and time, ıs a small 
sample of the total set of possible mathematical 
concepts and operations. 

Let us consider another great scientific achieve- 
ment: the reduction of chemistry to physical princi- 
ples by such 19th-century scientists as John Dalton, 
whose New System of Chemical Philosophy may be as im- 
portant as Newton’s Principia. Chemistry could be no 
more than a series of isolated observations until the 
principles of atomic weight, specific heat, and chemi- 
cal combination and valence had been established and, 
above all, until the periodic table of the elements had 
been drawn. But all these discoveries were in essence 
a demonstration that chemistry is really a subset, or 
branch, of physics—that a chemist clinches any argu- 
ment about his or her conclusions by demonstrating 
its derivation from known physical principles. Now, 
much of physics deals with a world in which chemistry 
need never have come into being. Indeed, there is no 
chemistry over 3000 degrees C, and since the uni- 
verse is believed to have begun at a very much higher 
temperature than that, the laws of physics were suffi- 
cient to describe its operations until it cooled suffi- 
ciently to permit stable molecules to form. So both the 
logic and the history of chemistry describe it as a spe- 
cial case of physics, whereas there is no sense in which 
physics is a special case of chemistry. 

But we need not stop here. One of the most decisive 
discoveries in biology was that of the double-helix 
structure of the DNA molecule. From this point on, 
no biologist could be considered to have consoli- 
dated a conclusion until it could be demonstrated 
to be plausibly consistent with the biochemistry of 
life. In other words, biology is a huge branch of 
chemistry—biology is what chemistry does when 
given a volatile cesspool like the planet Earth and 
some thousands of millions of years to play around 
with. Again the relationship between the disci- 
plines is asymmetrical: chemistry is not a branch of 
biology, and one could fairly say that the micro- 
structure of biology is chemistry. 
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Consider, now, anthropology—in its broadest sense, 
as including sociology, psychology, political sci- 
ence, economics, all the other human sciences. Just 
as the liveliest controversy once surrounded the re- 
duction of biology to the interaction of dead matter 
(that is to say, chemistry), so now the most vigorous 
argument involves the extent to which the study of 
human beings is fundamentally the study of an anl- 
mal species. A remarkable species we are, truly, say 
the pioneers of this view—as chemistry is a remark- 
able kind of physics and biology a remarkable kind 
of chemistry—but an animal species nevertheless. 
There is a massive convergence in process among 
the fields of paleoanthropology, sociobiology, hu- 
man ethology (the study of human behavior as one 
kind of animal behavior), neurology, psychophys- 
ics, linguistics, genetic archaeology and archaeolo- 
gy, and this convergence points to the imminent 
collapse of the old boundary that separates the 
study of humankind from the study of the rest of 
nature. But again, the relationship—between biol- 
ogy and anthropology—will be one-sided. Biology 
is not a branch of anthropology, but it may well be 
that anthropology is a branch of biology, and that 
the microstructure of anthropology is biology. 

The moment I say this, I realize that I have lost a 
good section of my audience; the Scopes trial of 1925, 
in which the issue of teaching evolution was argued in 
a Tennessee court, is still being argued out, and the 
irony is that many of the opponents of the idea that 
the study of human beings is fundamentally the study 
of animals consider themselves enlightened defend- 
ers of liberty. We do not like being compared with ani- 
mals; we believe that we are free and animals are not. 
But there is no reason to believe that our biological 
descent makes us automatons. On the contrary; what 
other rational account of the appearance of novel en- 
tities in the world is there than evolution? And what is 
freedom but the ability to generate novel entities? As 
biological evolution produced that radical novelty 
known as humankind—as it had earlier produced the 
radical novelties of eucaryotes, vertebrates and pri- 
mates—so that enormously accelerated version of 
evolution which we call the human imagination Is ca- 


pable of the leap into a new world known as freedom. 

But we cannot stop even here. The same ferment 
that is seething at the border of biology and anthro- 
pology is going on at the border of anthropology and 
the arts, in such fields as cultural anthropology and 
folklore. And the result of this ferment will be the final 
recognition of the arts and humanities as a branch, or 
subset, of anthropology. So art history, literary criti- 
cism and the rest will have to validate themselves—as 
chemistry validates itself physically, and as physics 
validates itself mathematically—by reference to 
sound anthropological knowledge. 

Finally the time will come when the boundary be- 
tween theology—the study of the divine—and the arts 
and humanities will be breached in the same way, and 
we shall evaluate and temper our religion on the basis 
of what our arts and humanities tell us about our- 
selves. We may come to see Dante, Shakespeare, Goe- 
the and Nietzsche—and perhaps Michelangelo, Mo- 
zart, or even American writers like Emerson, 


Thoreau, Melville and William James—as prophets of 


such a unity. When this time comes, Francis Bacon’s 
and René Descartes’s great split between the divine 
and the natural will have been healed, and we will be 
back on the main road of human cultural evolution. 


n one sense, then, all academic disciplines are 

sub-branches of mathematics. Perhaps we can 

put it another way: the laws of the world form a 
gigantic pyramid—with mathematics as the bottom 
layer, physics the next, and so on, and with the arts 
and theology at the top. To understand any layer pro- 
foundly, it is necessary to plunge into the discipline 
beneath it. This hierarchical structure is the dynamic 
residue of the actual process of evolution in its broad- 
est sense: the evolution of coherent forms of energy 
out of the probabilistic chaos and mathematical con- 
straints of the first nanoseconds of the Big Bang; the 
evolution of stable particles and then stable atomic 
structures as the universe cooled to the point where 
nuclei could retain electrons; the cooking up of the el- 
ements of the periodic table inside the cores of mas- 
sive stars and the evolution of chemistry as local tem- 
peratures dropped below 3000 degrees C; the evolu- 
tion of life three-and-a-half thousand million years 
ago and of humankind in the last five million. 

At each point in this development the universe 
leaped to new magnitudes of complexity and inte- 
grated organization. It would take an inconceivably 
greater number of bits of information to describe the 
current universe than to describe the universe of four 
thousand million years ago, and that universe would 
in turn take many more bits than the incandescent 
universe of the Big Bang. The further back we go, the 
fewer physical laws there were, and the simpler the 
universe. Ina sense, the Big Bang universe is still with 
us as a kind of living fossil, exemplified in the probabi- 
listic and indeterminate interactions of the smallest 
known physical particles. But at one time that was all 
there was, and there would have been no need for the 
laws of chemistry, biology and so on. 


Design for a New Academy 


The general structure of the hierarchy of the uni- 
verse is now fairly clear, and the great epoch of aca- 
demic specialization and value-free experiment that 
revealed it might well be expected to be coming to an 
end. But something very peculiar happened to the 
academy. Even as the essential unity of the world was 
being revealed, the academy increasingly divided it- 
self into smaller and smaller microfields and micro- 
disciplines. One reason for this is that the sociology of 
scientific investigation has demanded an essentially 
democratic and antiauthoritarian context, and thus 
the hierarchical form of the organization of the unı- 
verse has had to be denied lest the cognitive disso- 
nance with the spirit of inquiry paralyze the research 
effort. Our political philosophy has not been sophisti- 
cated enough to reconcile a hierarchical universe with 
a democratic society. 

Another reason for academic specialization is hu- 
man limitations: nobody is capable of absorbing the 
whole content of human thought. But the error of the 
academy has been to deny, by means of its metaphors 
of demarcation between fields, the intimate connec- 
tions, the continuous and omnipresent relevance of 
other fields at every stage of investigation. After all, 
the metaphorical implication of the phrase “another 
field” 一 “not my area,” as academics say—is that the 
other field is over there, not right under one’s feet. It 
would have been wiser—but there was no way of ac- 
quiring this wisdom but by going through the mis- 
take—to describe the work of other scientists and 
scholars as being inside or containing one’s own work, 
or as being above or below it. We would thus acknowl- 
edge the commonality of the world we study, and the 
uncomfortable fact that, for instance, the arts and hu- 
manities are a more advanced. but less basic, area of 
study than physics. To put this in an even more radi- 
cal way: the arts and humanities are higher physics. 

The present model of the academy, implicit in the 
metaphor of the academic field or area, is of a vast flat 
plain stretching in all directions divided by depart- 
mental fences into disciplines, each with its own rules, 
language and canons of proof. If, on the other hand, 
the universe itself is much more like a pyramid, then 
the academy is running the grave risk of falsifying the 
universe by its model. After all, the most insidious 
kind of misinformation is the kind which is not explic- 
it but which is conveyed by the very form of the inqui- 
ry. So it is essential that we change our basic metaphor. 


uch a change of metaphor is not conceptual- 

ly impossible. One way of thinking about the 

structure of the new academy is in terms of 
one’s own body. We do not need to know in detail how 
the minute chemical servomechanisms of the muscles 
operate in order to move our arms, or how the visual 
cortex performs its staggering miracle of construct- 
ing a coherent visual world out of the buzzing, bloom- 
ing confusion that hits the retina. But we do need to 
learn, as babies, how to operate the general controls 
that make it all work. Likewise, a detailed knowledge 
of the fields that underlie one’s own discipline is not 
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Knowledge of scientific principle is like the possession of 
a motor skill. Students should see the Earth's spin toward sunlight, 
not the sun rising. Science teachers ought to be poets; it goes 
without saying that poets ought to be scientists. 





necessary, as long as we are able to understand their 
major principles and laws, their most powerful theo- 
retical generalizations, and as long as we know where 
to look and what to use in order to retrieve more pre- 
cise information as that becomes necessary. 

So we need to teach our students in a “top-to-bot- 
tom” fashion how the grand principles work; and per- 
haps we should be prepared to abandon, sometimes, 
the minute processes of research by which we discov- 
ered those principles, at least until the student s gen- 
eral understanding is strong enough for him or her to 
ask intelligent questions. If the big principles really 
are as good as we believe, they will imply the minutiae 
of experimental and mathematical procedure, much 
as a motor command implies its implementation by the 
nervous system and muscles. If a student has a sound 
understanding of the principles of evolution, the 
beauty of the idea will encourage enough observation 
of nature to suggest how it was originally proved. 

At this point an important distinction must be 
made. I am not advocating courses in research meth- 
ods as such—“teaching students how to learn,” as it is 
often termed. The brain is hungry not for method but 
for content, especially content which contains gener- 
alizations that are powerful, precise and explicit. Our 
memories are addressed and referenced not by an ab- 
stract methodological grid but by significant frag- 
ments of their own content. Thus our core courses 
should deal first with the why of the world, not the how 
of research, because the how of research is generated 
by the why of the world. 

This may all sound harmless enough; but beware. 
What I am suggesting is that we reverse our ordinary 
procedure of teaching—that is, method first and con- 
clusions afterward. Instead we must teach the conclu- 
sions first. When Bacon inaugurated the scientific 
project, it was indeed necessary to discard all of the 
classical conclusions about why the world worked the 
way it did, for they were not true in practice. Thus it 
was necessary to start off with method, and make that 
method as sure as possible in its exclusion of error. 
But we have been at this work for 400 years, and many 
of our conclusions have been proven to be sound and 
to work in practice—as when we design an automo- 
bile, a telephone, a new strain of wheat. And the prin- 
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ciples we have discovered are more or less consistent 
with one another, and together can often act as a 
check on or confirmation of speculation based on one 
of them alone. Only when paradoxes arise do we need 
to go back to the old skeptical method. 

And if a piece of the information pyramid is miss- 
ing—say, a body of data about turbulence and laminar 
flow—we will simply be prompted to go out and col- 
lect it. (I choose this example because I believe that in 
this case, that is exactly what happened.) The point is 
that if the pyramid of information did not exist, but 
rather information was just spread out as far as it 
would go, as in the “academic field” model, there 
would be nothing to tell us when information was 
missing. The recent explosion of work in folklore and 
the oral tradition has a similar origin, I believe; be- 
cause anthropology had been brought close enough 
to the humanities to be seen in some way to underpin 
them, we suddenly noticed how little information we 
had to make the connection, and set out to obtain It. 
And we found to our surprise that very rich sources 
lay right under our noses. 

For those at home in the pyramid, nothing human 
is alien; indeed, nothing is alien. To say this is to pre- 
dict the end of a whole cast of academic thought, that 
prejudice which once wrote off other cultures as sav- 
age, and which now writes off our technological shop- 
ping-mall culture as barbarian or worse. The true 
pyramid dweller does not deplore popular culture. 
He or she sees it as the raw material of great art. Tech- 
nology is one of the performing arts by which new re- 
alities come into being. And it needs scriptwriters, 
composers, choreographers. 

The pyramid of knowledge is not a static or fixed 
one. It is continuously growing. And its growth is atall 
levels, the low as well as the high, the high as well as 
the low. This picture of things is not reductionist. 
Though by evolution the low can give rise to the high, 
the simple to the complex, the determined to the free, 
nevertheless the high, the complex and the free, once 
they exist, can take control of those levels of existence 
that preceded them. 

If my body is healthy, I can use it without thinking 
about individual muscles; only if I am building a new 
skill—a new control system—or rebuilding a damaged 


one should I think about the details of bodily motion. 


Indeed, an athlete must learn to forget the details of 
his or her training to achieve the instinctive sense of 


flow that characterizes a champion. Knowledge of sci- 
entific principle is like the possession of a motor skill. 
Since we have those beautiful, powerful, hard-won 
principles, or control algorithms—the inverse square 
law of gravitation; E = mc”; the interplay of selection, 


mutation and recombination in evolution; the laws of 


chemical combination—let us teach them all at once, 
not as composite lumps of evidence but as the natural 
modes of human action and perception. Our students 
should feel the fire packed into the atom, the inertia 
of the thrown stone, the stream eroding the valley, the 
field of flowers genetically drifting with a little assist 
from herbivores and climatic change, the sense of so- 
cial attunement and insight brought about by ritual 
chant or dramatic performance. They should see the 
Earth’s spin toward sunlight, not the sun rising. Sci- 
ence teachers ought to be poets; it goes without saying 
that poets have to be scientists. 

I am not suggesting that we can give up the pains- 
taking process of careful experiment in scientific re- 
search. The obsessed and dedicated experimentalist 
will always be necessary. The point I am making is 
that there is now not only a process and method of scı- 
ence but also an achieved and powerful content—a 
content which must be grasped in principle by all citi- 
zens if we are to survive, and to survive as a democrat- 
ic society. 

What Shakespeare’s Prospero meant by Art—the 
unity of science, art, technology, moral choice, magic, 
craft and delightful stage illusion—is increasingly 
possible. Let us speculate that the computer has given 
us the ability to think by proxy, thus enormously ex- 
tending the power and capacity of the human brain. 
Using the computer in conjunction with the informa- 
tion-storage capacity of print, the information-trans- 
mission capacity of radio and video and the extended 
life span given to us by modern hygiene and medi- 


cine, an ordinary human being may now be capable of 


learning and handling the theoretical underpinnings 
of a large range of academic disciplines. These disci- 
plines would be unified by a metaphor such as the 
pyramid, which I have already suggested. A person 
educated in this way would be in a position to recover 
that sacramental sense of unity and meaning of the 
world that was lost when we took the great detour into 
academic specialization, and that utopians have since 
sought to impose, unsuccessfully and often bloodily, 
by political or economic force. 

Such a person would not be overwhelmed or para- 
lyzed by the complexity of modern life, any more than 
we are overwhelmed by the complexity of our own ner- 
vous, motor and sensory systems. We are plugged into 
our nervous system in such a way that we sit at the top 
of a long chain of delegated responsibility. We are at 
the console of the ultimate user-friendly computer, insu- 
lated from the literalism of the machine language by a 
hierarchy of richer and more powerful special lan- 
guages designed for easy use and referenced by the 
most simple mental device—the transfer of attention. 


Design for a New Academy 





otice that in this speculative meditation 

on the educational system of the future 

the distinction between knowing and do- 
ing—between the sensory and the motor capaci- 
ties—has been blurred. For information, once it is 
organized in the new great chain of being I am ad- 
vocating, will become instrumental and dynamic, 
pointing not only to other information but to ac- 
tion suggested by the value system implicit in its hi- 
erarchical organization. Performance, including 
technological invention and artistic creation, will 
become central to education at all levels. 

Educational systems have had a dangerous pre- 
dilection for reductionism—an addiction to the pri- 
mary, the elementary. If, in love with the exactness 
and simplicity of those entities which can exist at a 
primitive level, we dismiss as unreal anything 
which requires a more sophisticated temporal en- 
vironment—values, for instance, or individuality, 
or freedom—we are seeking to turn back the evolu- 
tion of the universe. We democratize the universe, 
so to speak, and thus reduce it to easy comprehen- 
sibility, avoiding the whole exhausting business of 
making value judgments by denying their validity. 
The hierarchical pyramid model, on the other 
hand, automatically provides the universe with dis- 
tinctions of value. The evolutionarily later always 
subsumes and includes the evolutionarily earlier; 
and therefore, given any measure of value, the 
more advanced is going to possess more of it than 
the more primitive. 

And it is precisely values that educational systems 
lack. The work of the new academy will be to get 
those sweet and potent brain chemicals flowing, 
those endorphins which are apparently associated 
with our enjoyment of the higher intellectual, mor- 
al and esthetic values. Only in an academy that 
makes clear the relative importance of things can 
such a priming of the pump of self-reward be co- 
herently undertaken. And it is not just the higher 
values which will benefit from such teaching. The 
lower values have their rightful and honored place 
in such a hierarchy. In the value-flat model there 
are no values at all, because there are no distinc- 
tions of values. 

This is a call for a change in the fundamental 
paradigms of study, and in the nature and function 
of the academy itself—a change as great, perhaps, 
as that which marked the end of medieval scholasti- 
cism and the beginning of the Renaissance human- 
ist university. We have in our own time a project 
that requires a full mutual engagement of all fields 
of study, physics as well as poetry, and the hint of a 
warrant for its success. And if not now, when? If 
not here, where? + 
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A LOOK AT THE BOOF 


By Walter W. Powell 


Each year, nine books are sold for every person in the 
United States, and almost half the country’s adults say they 
are book readers. Although the publishing industry has 
undergone extensive changes in recent years, industry 
analyst Walter W. Powell says that it is easier for serious 
books to be published today than at any earlier time. 

Powell, a fellow at the Center for Advanced Study in 
the Behavioral Sciences in Palo Alto, California, is the 
author of Getting Into Print: The Decision-Making 
Process in Scholarly Publishing. 


in the United States and, on the surface at 

least, among the most stable. There are few 
other American businesses in which it is possible to 
trace a direct family lineage from the original 
founders to the executives of contemporary firms. 
And it’s a rare industry in which so many of the 
leading companies have maintained their domi- 
nant position since the turn of the century. 

Many of the criticisms of the industry have a long 
history, too. Accusations that the book trade is pre- 
occupied with making money rather than produc- 
ing books of merit have been familiar for more than 
a century and a half. For just as long, publishers 
have complained that their economic circumstances 
are grim, that Americans spend a pitifully small 
amount of money on books, that too many other at- 
tractions compete with books for the public’s 
attention. 

What really is the current state of the book trade? 
More specifically, how are serious nonfiction books— 
ones that add to our understanding of the world and 
influence public policies—faring? Contrary to the 
conventional wisdom, I would suggest that it is easier 
for serious books to be published today (although not 
necessarily reviewed or sold) than at any time in re- 
cent years. 

As an industry, book publishing is burdened by 
competing demands and internal contradictions. It is 
both a labor-intensive craft and a business that counts 
on economies of scale from high-volume production. 
Highly dependent on the success of a large number of 
new “products” issued annually, some firms are nev- 
ertheless sustained by the steady earnings of their 
“backlists” of previously published books. 

Certainly the most persistent and unresolved prob- 
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lem has been distribution—how to get books into the 
hands of interested consumers. “Gone today, here to- 
morrow” was publisher Alfred Knopf’s pithy summa- 
ry of the publisher’s plight, thanks to the returns poli- 
cy that prevails: according to long-established 
custom, the publisher takes back all the books the re- 
tailer has bought but hasn't been able to sell. Where 
book publishers have responded to the problem by 
throwing up their hands, the large bookstore chains, 
such as B. Dalton and Waldenbooks (which account 
for 40 percent of all bookstore sales), have stepped in 
with a solution. The key to the chain stores’ success is 
selling large quantities of a limited stock of titles; di- 
versity is emphatically not their concern. 

The spectacular growth of these bookstore chains 
has led to fears that the retailing tail is now wagging 
the publishing dog, much to the detriment of books 
that are not destined for best-seller status. It’s indis- 
putable that changes in bookselling strategy as well as 
two decades of mergers, acquisitions and corporate 
reshufflings have meant that corporate management 
techniques now exert more sway. Much more atten- 
tion is paid to building media attention for a book and 
to subsidiary-rights (film, television, paperback, 
book-club, international) sales. Publishers pursue 
products of wide appeal (such as the “celebrity biogra- 
phy”) and spend large sums on promotion in an effort 
to attract a mass audience. Both the “trade publi- 
shers 一 who aim at a general readership—and text- 
book publishers have embraced the idea that books 
should be carefully packaged and promoted. Houses 
now have large and sophisticated marketing and pub- 
licity departments whose advice is frequently sought, 
and often required, before any publishing decisions 
are made. 

Yet there is considerable evidence that what has 
happened is not altogether bad for the health of seri- 
ous publishing. While chain bookstores now exert a 
good deal of influence over editorial decisions, the 
outlets have also enabled publishers to reach new and 
larger audiences for popular books. And even though 
small publishers complain about their lack of access to 
the chains, when a book by a small press or a scholarly 
house does get “started” and receives media atten- 
tion, the stores actually make it considerably easier for 
these publishers to receive national distribution. 

Most important, though the feeling that books of 
merit are going unpublished may be widespread, there 
is little evidence for it. The works of a great number 
of talented novelists, foreign writers and American 
scholars are finding their way into print. In fact, from 
a reader’s point of view, there is probably a greater va- 
riety of serious nonfiction and fiction available today 
than ever before. 


PUBLISHING BUSINESS 


liferation of small publishing houses and of the 

changing nature of the lists at university presses 
and scholarly houses. These publishers—which in- 
clude the elite university presses, the commercial 
scholarly houses such as Basic Books and The Free 
Press, small special-interest houses, the special-im- 
print lines at the large trade houses (such as Elisabeth 
Sifton Books at Viking), as well as a few serious trade 
houses—are now much more likely to publish books 
that only one or two decades ago would have been 
published by large trade publishers. 

It is the very success of the large, general trade 
firms that has created the conditions for the success of 
the smaller, more specialized houses. As trade pub- 
lishers raised their expectations about the number of 
copies that a book must sell to be considered success- 
ful, they became less willing to take on eminently 
worthwhile books that had a modest sales potential. 
This change in their marketing strategies created new 
opportunities for smaller publishers. Perhaps the key 
difference is that small specialty houses operate with 
the knowledge that the readers of their books are, toa 
large extent, the same kinds of people as those who 
write them—and as those who publish them. There is 
an implicit community of intellectual interest among 
publishers, writers and readers. 

Total sales for these smaller houses are only a frac- 
tion of the industry’s total. But their impact—whether 
measured in book awards, or reception in critical 
journals, or the role their books play in shaping aca- 
demic research, as well as business and government 
policies—is considerable. Unlike general trade pub- 
lishers, who used to subsidize higher-quality books of 
limited market appeal with the proceeds from their 
commercially successful books, the economic success 
of serious publishers depends on maintaining high 
publication standards. 

For scholarly publishers, the exceptional books are 
those intended for a general audience—books that 
could easily have earned their way financially onto 
the list of a trade publisher. Harvard University Press 
found Eudora Welty’s One Writer’s Beginnings on the 
best-seller list three years ago, and Carol Gilligan’s Jn 
a Different Voice, also published by Harvard, has had 
healthy six-figure sales. Basic Books has published 
such titles as Charles Murray’s Losing Ground [see 
Review 2/1986], which generated heated political 
debate and widespread commentary. 

But these books represent only a portion of the 
overall lists. What these houses count on, instead, are 
more specialized books that sell steadily, if not re- 
markably, over a period of several years. The strategy 
is conservative; most books are signed up with the in- 
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terests of a well-defined portion of the American aca- 
demic community in mind, and they are priced high 
in order to recoup their costs through even modest 
sales. 

Unlike scholarly presses, the small independent 
houses and the special imprints or small subsidiaries 
ofthe large houses cannot rely on ready-made, neatly 
organized audiences for their books. In fact, these 
houses face a number of special challenges in trying 
to compete with the university presses and the large 
general trade publishers. 

Nonetheless, diversity manages to survive in the 
book industry today. The two most visible segments— 
the high-powered world of mass entertainment and 
the less exciting but more consequential world of seri- 
ous publishing—do more than coexist. They have so 
far supported one another in an oddly symbiotic fash- 
ion. Many serious publishers are now comfortably 
buffered from the cold winds of economic reality. 
Some of the houses are either subsidiaries of larger 
publishing houses or special imprints affiliated with 
them. As such, they can avail themselves of their par- 
ent companies’ sales forces and their office facilities 
and expertise. Although university presses are under 
great pressure to break even or become self-support- 
ing, they too are subsidized in myriad ways—through 
support for individual books, through free or minimal 
rent, and by virtue of their location at universities 
with their unique access to talent and resources. So it 
is possible to be somewhat sanguine about the current 
health of serious publishing, although there are no 
guarantees that circumstances won't change. 

Yet the market works in strange, conflicting ways in 
the book business, which suggests that changes aren’t 
likely to come too swiftly. Although publishers obvi- 
ously do have to compete to acquire new “products,” 
attracting new authors is not always determined on 
purely financial grounds. A house with a good image 
can successfully compete for authors even if it doesn’t 
have a lot of money. Loyalty as well as money figures 
in the job calculations of the staffs of serious houses, 
too, who rarely feel that books are just “products” like 
any other. Moreover, outside of the textbook and mass- 
market paperback sectors, the barriers to entering the 
publishing business are low. A fairly pluralistic indus- 
try, populated by corporate giants, assorted corporate 
stepchildren, subsidized university presses, small 
firms and tiny “mom-and-pop” houses, is likely to be 
with us for some time. ° 
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The Seventh Continent 





an ICE: A JOURNEY TO ANTARCTICA. 
ge Pyne, University of lowa Press. 


Reviewed by Ruth Kirk 





To call The Ice monumental is 
to understate reality, for within its 
pages Stephen Pyne attempts a 
mind-boggling—and exhausting— 
exploration of our planet’s cold 
white underside. 

A professor of history at Arizona 
State University and the author of 
five previous books, Pyne brings to 
his task an encyclopedic familiarity 
with the development of Western 
thought, three months of living on 
the Antarctic ice and formidable re- 
search “into a dizzying array of sub- 
jects for which I had little prepara- 
tion,” as he acknowledges in an 
afterword. Sheer compelling signif- 
icance holds attention page by page. 

“The Ice is a great, distorted mir- 
ror,” Pyne writes. “The properties 
of the mirror may be studied, but 
the outcome is ultimately a better 
understanding of the civilization 
that gazes into it.” This gazing be- 
gan when Captain James Cook em- 
barked on his second round-the- 
world voyage (1772-1775) in search 
of the fabled southern continent. 
Nearly two centuries later, it gained 


Ruth Kirk is the author of Snow and several articles 
about glaciers. 
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a new vitality as scientists made Ant- 
arctica a focus of the International 
Geophysical Year (IGY), 1957-58. 
The long and continuing process has 
meant confronting a staggering en- 
vironmental simplicity where “ice 
creates more ice, and ice defines ice. 
Everything else is suppressed. ‘This 
is a world derived from a single sub- 
stance, water, in a single crystalline 





state, snow, transformed into a 


lithosphere composed of a single | 


mineral, ice....[ Ice] connects land to 
land, land to sea, sea to air, air to 
land, ice to ice.” 

Ice so burdens Earth’s crust that the 
planet hasa slight pear shape; its insu- 
lating effect, which preserves high 
temperatures in the upper mantle, 
apparently combines with this defor- 
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mation to promote continental rift- 
ing. More than 10 percent of Earth’s 
land lies beneath ice (roughly equiva- 
lent to what is farmed) and another 14 
percent is periglacial or dominated by 
permafrost. Three-fourths of all fresh 
water in the world is locked into ice, 60 
percent in Antarctic ice alone. A quar- 
ter of the ocean surface is ice-covered 
or host to icebergs. 

During the most recent ice age, 30 
percent of our land surface and half 
our ocean surface was white with ice. 
That was not a freak occurrence, for 
major glaciations must be regarded as 
both normal and recurrent (the an- 
cient supercontinent of Gondwana- 
land once lay largely shielded by ice). 

Mechanisms that trigger these ice 


ages are multiple and doubtless inter- | 
acting, Pyne says. They include cyclic | 


oscillations of Earth’s planetary orbit; 
magnetic reversals; crustal plate move- 
ments, which carry continents to polar 
regions and so increase the odds of 
glaciation; mountain building, which 
similarly fosters ice accumulation; 


global temperature changes owing to | 
the reflection of solar heat back into | 


space; and changes in ocean currents. 
Raised ocean level, partly caused by 


northern glacial melt, is believed to 
float ever more of the western Antarc- | 


tic ice sheet, unhinging its precarious 
coupling to the land and quickening 
the rate at which it calves icebergs. Ac- 


cording to the computer model, this. 


could cause ice streams to surge for- 


ward and the western sheet to break 
apart and raft away into warmer cli- | 


mates. If the entire ice sheet were to 


melt, ocean levels would rise six to 


nine meters. But be of good cheer. 
Most U.S. National Academy of Sci- 
ences experts predict only about a 
one-meter rise within the next 
century. 

Additionally, there are vast eco- 
nomic dimensions to Äntarctica. Con- 
sider recent protein harvests of krill 
(nearly half a million tons taken in 


1979-80); the U.S. Geological Survey’s 
estimate of huge reserves of oil and 
natural gas in offshore Antarctic 
fields; and the possibility of “mining” 
the continent’s principal mineral— 
ice—by towing neatly prepackaged 
sources of freshwater—icebergs—to 
thirsty equatorial lands. 

To all this and more, Pyne adds a 
discussion of geopolitics, tracing its 
development in Antarctica from Eu- 
ropean concepts of rightful dominion 
over unoccupied lands to today’s po- 
lar tourism. He details today’s inter- 
national “sharing” of the continent 
and discusses this as an analogue to 
the internationalization of the deep 
ocean and outer space. He also sug- 
gests the value of Antarctica in under- 
standing comets, planets like Mars 
and moons like Europa and Charon. 

The author compares the Arctic 
with Antarctic and sketches polar ex- 
ploration from the time of Cook 
through 19th-century exploitation by 
sealers and whalers to reliance on 
aerial photography, satellite imagery, 
seismic profiling, radio echo sound- 
ing, sonar mapping and other means 
of remote sensing. 

Pyne depicts the concentric realms 
of floating bergs, pack ice, ice shelves, 
glaciers and the interior ice sheet that 
is nothing less than a “cold core of 
the Earth.” He touches briefly on na- 
tive Antarctic life forms and dwells ex- 
tensively on man as an exotic organ- 
ism without Antarctic cultural roots 
and therefore dependent on whatever 
equipment and attitudes he brings 
with him to the ice. He also chronicles 
the history of human inquiry from the 
18th-century Enlightenment, when 
men charted coastlines and drew the 
first accurate world maps, to 19th- 
century romanticism, when they grap- 
pled with the political, social, econom- 
ic and intellectual consequences of 
probing continental interiors. 

Early in the 20th century, the in- 
credible dedication of Ernest Shackle- 
ton, Douglas Mawson, Robert Scott 
and other explorers turned burgeon- 
ing knowledge into celebration and 
strenuous endeavor into heroism, 
which became a goal in itself. Then, 
however, “the intellectual and politi- 
cal fervor for imperialism abated, and 
modernism dissolved many of the sci- 
entific and cultural ties that had sus- 
tained this mode of geographic explo- 
ration. No longer did visits to remote 


tribes, jungle-covered ruins or wind- 
swept deserts answer fundamental 
questions....By the 1920s a transition 
was underway, not only in the charac- 
ter of Western exploration but in its 
liaison to the earth sciences.” 

World War I had buried a whole set 
of heroic expectations and lifted a 
curtain on a new era. For Antarctica, 
the expeditions led by Richard Byrd, 
beginning in 1929, “are revealingly 
transitional,” Pyne says. “[They] 
brought a modernizing of technique 
[and insistence] that scientific infor- 
mation, not simply the testing of char- 
acter, had to be the foundation of 
exploration.” 

Antarctic science became “shorn of 
its old liaisons with the arts” and the 
arts lost their centuries-old vision of 
Antarctica. Coleridge had relied on 
Cook’s account for much of his “Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner,” and Melville 
reworked reports from the U.S. Ex- 
ploring Expedition to Antarctica 
commanded by Charles Wilkes for 
parts of Moby Dick. But although the 
modernist mind went voyaging into 
interior landscapes, “it failed to see 
in The Ice a mirror image of its pro- 
grams, Pyne argues. 

Furthermore, art overlooked the 
ultimate simplicity of the polar interi- 
or despite modernist painters’ “excel- 
lence at reducing and distilling.” Rob- 
ert Rauschenberg’s all-black and 
all-white paintings “curiously antici- 
pated the esthetic questions...that 
IGY would indirectly pose,” but they 
did so inadvertently. 

Pyne wastes no space, offers no 
time out; he has too much to cover. 
He defines no terms, relying in- 
stead on readers to provide a zeal 
somewhat akin to his own. He diz- 
zies the mind, yet conveys a view of | 
Antarctica that interweaves physi- 
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cal science with humanistic inquiry 
and perception. Pyne’s audacity as 
well as his presentation warrant ad- 
miration, for the implications of The 
Ice are vast. 3 
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Conflict and Consensus 


THE CYCLES OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 
Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr., Houghton 


Mifflin. 498 pp. 
Reviewed by Alan Brinkley 





It is a tribute to Arthur M. 
Schlesinger Jr.’s immense talents 
and protean accomplishments that 
he seems to defy conventional clas- 
sification. In the course of his 40- 
year career, he has been a political 
activist (one of the founders of 
Americans for Democratic Action), 
a public official (an assistant to Pres- 
ident Kennedy), a campaign strate- 
gist (for Adlai Stevenson and the 
Kennedys), a memoirist, a political 
essayist and even for a time a film 
critic. Above all, of course, he has 
been a historian—perhaps the best 
known and most widely read Amer- 
ican historian of his generation. 

Politically, Schlesinger is a well- 
known liberal, and his political con- 
victions inform his scholarly work in 
countless ways. But liberalism takes 
many forms, and, as this new collec- 
tion of essays reveals, Schlesinger’s 
does not fit neatly within any major 
scholarly camp. He has carved an 
interpretive niche for himself that is 
firmly his own. 

In some respects, he is one of the 
last of the great “progressive” his- 
torians whose work dominated Ameri- 
can scholarship during most of the 
period between World War I and 
World War II, and among whose 
most distinguished representatives 
was Arthur M. Schlesinger Sr. The 
progressives (whose ranks also in- 
cluded Charles A. Beard and Fred- 
erick Jackson Turner) saw American 
history as a vast battleground in 
which economic or regional rival- 
ries created continual conflicts and 
in which democratic elements fought 
constantly against the forces of en- 
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trenched privilege. Although the pro- 
gressives never embraced the eco- 
nomic determinism of later Marxist 
historians, they did place economic 
inequality (and the struggles it in- 
spired) at the center of the Ameri- 
can past. 

Among scholars of the postwar 
generation, the younger Schlesin- 
ger’s own generation, the most pow- 
erful force in American historiogra- 
phy was a reaction against this 
approach and the emergence of what 
became known as “consensus” histo- 
ry. Consensus scholars emphasized 
not conflict but (in Richard Hofstad- 
ter’s words) “the common climate of 
American opinion,” the shared belief 
among almost all Americans in “the 
rights of property, the philosophy of 
economic individualism, the value of 
competition...the economic virtues of 
capitalist culture.” Conflicts there 
had been, to be sure, but they had 
rarely been fundamental conflicts. 
Americans were in basic agreement 
even when they thought they dif- 
fered. Schlesinger never accepted, 
however, the approach that came to 
enchant so many of his contemporar- 
ies. He never believed that surface 
controversies are mere distractions 


from broader agreement. The battles 
that seemed important to their con- 
temporaries, he has always argued, 
should seem equally important to 
historians. 

The importance of such struggles 
remains very much at the center of his 
thinking in this book, perhaps most 
notably in the title essay. The idea that 
American history moves in “cycles,” 
that periods of social activism alter- 
nate with periods of retreat in a rea- 
sonably predictable pattern, is not a 
new one. Emerson referred to it 
obliquely in the 1840s; historian Hen- 
ry Adams developed it explicitly in 
the 1890s; and Schlesinger’s father 
made it central to his own work. Schle- 
singer himself has insisted for many 
years on the importance of the cycle— 
“a continuing shift in national in- 
volvement, between public purpose 
and private interest” 一 as a key to his- 
torical explanation. The evidence, he 
claims, lies in the ebbs and flows of 
public life in the past, and particularly 
in the 20th century. The public activ- 
ism of the early 20th century (the 
“progressive era”) ultimately gave 
way to the conservatism of the 1920s, 
which gave way in turn to the renewal 
of energy of the New Deal. The post- 
war conservatism of the Eisenhower 
years succumbed in the early 1960s to 
the dynamism of the New Frontier and 
the Great Society, to be followed by 
another withdrawal into private in- 
terest in the 1970s and 1980s. 

Troubling questions have always 
accompanied this theory. Schlesinger 
faces them squarely here. The cyclical 
pattern works reasonably well as a de- 
scription of at least part of the Ameri- 
can past. But can it serve, as its advo- 
cates like to claim, as a predictive 
device? Is the pattern simply coinci- 
dence? Oris there an internal dynam- 
ic which makes the cycle self-generat- 
ing? Schlesinger argues here that the 
cycle is, in fact, self-sustaining. 
“There is a cyclical pattern in organic 
nature,” he notes, as well as “a cyclical 
basis in the very psychology of moder- 


nity.” Most of all, however: “It is the 
generational experience that serves as 
the mainspring of the political cycle.” 
He writes: 


Young men and women 
whose ideals were formed 
by TR [Theodore Roose- 
velt] and Wilson—Franklin 
and Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Harry Truman— produced 
the New and Fair Deals in 
their own maturity. The 
generation whose ideals 
were formed by FDR— 
John Kennedy and Lyn- 
don Johnson—produced in 
their maturity the New 
Frontier and the Great So- 
ciety. In the same way the 
age of Kennedy touched 
and inspired a new gener- 
ation. That generation’s 
time is yet to come. 


Whatever the strengths or weak- 
nesses of this argument, Schlesin- 
gers commitment to it reveals an 
important facet of his own historical 
instincts: his emphasis on disconti- 
nuity as the central feature of the 
past. Not for him the consensus 
view of a history unbroken by fun- 
damental conflict. The alternations 
in American public life between 
public purpose and private interest, 
he suggests, are not meaningless 
blips on the surface of broad conti- 
nuities. They are the main event. 

To Schlesinger (as to the progres- 
sive historians of the 1920s and 
1930s), it is conflict that keeps the 
hope of progress and social justice 
alive. Indeed, he gives evidence 
throughout these essays of his pref- 
erence for a sharply competitive, 
even turbulent politics over a con- 
sensual public life in which popular 
aspirations might not find adequate 
channels for expression. In his dis- 
cussion of the American Presidency, 
for example, he rejects proposals to 
insulate the President from the 
pressures of politics. Ifanything, he 
argues, Presidents should be less in- 
sulated from politics, more subject 
to the checks and balances of the 
electoral process and the separation 
of powers. 

Although certain themes are recur- 
rent through much of this book, it is a 
diverse collection, with no single con- 
cern. It begins with an evocative essay 


emphasizing the self-consciously ex- 
perimental origins of American democ- 
racy and debunking the idea that the 
Founders saw the republic they were 
creating as the expression of a God- 
given plan, a “divine consecration.” It 
includes six important essays on fac- 
ets of American foreign policy, which 
together sharply challenge the eco- 
nomic determinism of some New Left 
historians but which reject as well the 
missionary vision of the nation’s in- 
ternational role so popular among 
conservatives and neoconservatives. 
It recapitulates many of the ideas 
Schlesinger developed in The Imperial 
Presidency about the nature (and abuses) 
of presidential power. It offers some 
of the author’s own prescriptions for 
dealing with present problems. And it 
expresses repeatedly one of Schlesin- 
gers most important convictions: a 
rejection of historical determinism— 
of the idea that innate social forces en- 
sure that events will develop in a par- 
ticular way—in favor of a belief in the 
importance of individuals and their 
capacity to alter the course of history. 

Like most collections of previously 
published work, this one suffers occa- 
sionally from redundancy. But this 
collection reveals why Schlesinger, 
despite the countless ways in which he 
has violated the conventions of his 
profession, remains one of its most 
important voices. It is not simply be- 
cause he possesses a literary grace that 
few American scholars can match, and 
not simply because the range of his in- 
terests and knowledge far exceeds 
that of most historians in this age of 
narrow specialization. It is because he 
possesses a rare ability to make history 
seem important, because he is willing 
to argue that the search for an under- 
standing of the past is not simply an 
esthetic exercise but a path to the un- 
derstanding of our own time. He is a 
reminder to professional historians of 
the possibilities of reaching beyond 
their own ranks to the larger world in 
which they live. 4 
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Charlotte Steeh and Lawrence Bobo, 
Harvard University Press. 260 pp. 


Reviewed by Abigail M. Thernstrom 


The question of progress, per- 
haps more than any other issue to- 
day, divides orthodox civil-rights 
spokesmen from their critics. Atthe 
heart of most disputes on “affırma- 
tive action” efforts to increase mi- 
nority employment and other racial 
issues are unstated assumptions as 
to what racial problems still exist in 
American society. Conflicting claims 
are long on conviction, short on in- 
formation. Racial Attitudes in Ameri- 
ca is therefore a welcome arrival. 
Systematically and thoughtfully an- 
alyzing data from several different 
studies on black and white attitudes 
from 1942 to 1983, the authors shed 
new and important light on a diffi- 
cult, politically charged issue. 

The authors—University of Mich- 
igan sociologists Howard Schuman 
and Charlotte Steeh, and Lawrence 
Bobo, professor of sociology at the 
University of Wisconsin—look at 
questions asked by several national- 
ly recognized organizations, and 
they arrange the survey questions 
into four groups: principles, imple- 
mentation, social distance and mis- 
cellaneous. Those questions involv- 
ing principles include, “Do you 
think white students and black stu- 
dents should go to the same schools 
or to separate schools?” Or: “Do you 
think blacks should have as good a 
chance as white people to get any 
kind of job, or do you think white 


Abigail M. Thernstrom is author of the forthcom- 
ing Whose Votes Count? Affirmative Action and 
Minority Voting Rights, to be published by Har- 
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people should have first chance at 
any kind of job?” The implementa- 
tion questions tested reactions to 
matters of concrete policy: “Should 
the government in Washington see 
to it that black people get faır treat- 
ment in jobs or leave these matters 
to the states and local communi- 
ties?” Or: “In general, do you favor 
or oppose the busing of black and 
white school children from one 
school district to another?” Ques- 
tions concerning “social distance” 
focused on how respondents would 
personally feel or act in particular 
situations involving racial integra- 
tion. For example, would the re- 
spondent mind sending his chil- 
dren to a school where a few (or 
more) children were black? How 
about a situation in which a member 
of the family wanted to bring a black 
friend home for dinner? 

On almost all questions of principle 
asked of whites, the authors find 
“strong positive trends over time.” 
They state that if this set of questions 
alone “were available to chart white 
racial attitudes over the past four de- 
cades, it would be reasonable to con- 
clude that there had been a remark- 
ably large, wide-ranging and generally 
consistent movement toward white 
acceptance of integration in most im- 
portant areas of American life.” The 
survey results strongly support the 
view they label “the Progressive 
Trend 一 the belief that America has 
witnessed consistent liberal change, 
culminating in a widespread commit- 
ment to toleration and racial equality. 

Questions concerning implementa- 
tion, however, reveal quite a different 
picture, as the authors see it. White 
Americans, they conclude, “are much 
less enthusiastic about modes of im- 
plementation than about abstract 
principles.” Support for federal inter- 
vention to promote equal job oppor- 
tunities, for instance, hardly rose 
from 1964 to 1974; it hovered near 
the 45 percent mark. By the later 
date, however, adherence to the prin- 
ciple of nondiscrimination in employ- 
ment had reached almost 100 percent. 
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Likewise, support for open-housing 
legislation was not strong (46 percent 
in 1983), although the trend was defi- 
nitely up. Again, the contrast with en- 
thusiasm for the principle of residen- 
tial choice is marked. And while the 
vast majority of white respondents in 
both the North and South backed 
school integration, opposition to bus- 
ing students to different districts to 
achieve this integration was almost 
unanimous. 

Unanimous opposition to busing, 
however, does not suggest uniform 
resistance to the presence of blacks in 
the local school, as answers to the so- 
cial-distance questions indicate. 
Ninety-five percent of white respon- 
dents in 1980 (in the North and 
South) had no objection to sending 
their children to a school attended by 
“a few” blacks. Seventy-six percent, in 


fact, would accepta half-black setting. 


But the figure dropped to 42 percent 
when they were asked if they would 
send their children to a school with a 
majority black-student population. 
Responses to questions of neighbor- 
hood integration show a similar pat- 
tern: a sharp distinction made be- 
tween a black family next door or on 
the same block and blacks “in great 
numbers” in the neighborhood. In 
1978 more than half the sample said 
they would move if “great numbers” 
arrived. Yet the thought of a black 
next door triggered little objection in 
the same survey. 

Trend data for black attitudes is 
both much sparser and more problem- 
atic than that for whites. It is reveal- 
ing, nevertheless. Not surprisingly, 
blacks are relatively less optimistic on 
the question of overall civil-rights 
progress, and more likely to believe 
civil-rights leaders are “going too 
slowly.” Black approval of interracial 
marriage is higher than white approv- 
al, yet still far from unanimous. More 
interesting, when asked whether they 
favored “desegregation, strict segre- 
gation or something in between,” an 
increasing number of blacks chose the 
third response. But most striking are 
the answers to the implementation 
questions. Black support for imple- 
menting the principles of integration 
is stronger than that of whites, yet 
“always below—and sometimes well 
below—the near-100 percent levels 
blacks reach on several principle 
items.” Moreover, both blacks and 





whites show declining enthusiasm for 
federal intervention to integrate 
schools, and the black decline is par- 
ticularly sharp. By 1978 only 60 per- 
cent backed intervention. Likewise, 
with respect to federal action both to 
equalize job opportunities and to pro- 
vide social and economic aid to minor- 
ities, black support steadily dropped. 

What do the authors make of all 
this? On the question of black attitudes, 
they say simply, “we have identified 
more problems than we can solve.” 
Looking at white response, they resist 
the temptation (to which others have 
succumbed) to view responses on 
questions of principle as basically 
hypocritical. The fundamental shift 
in norms that the answers on matters 
of principle indicate is thus real. Yet 
the findings on attitudes towards im- 
plementation are also significant. 
They reveal the respondents’ inner 
conflict on school integration and 
other issues, as well as a general “re- 
luctance to accept constraints of any 
kind on behavior in cases where com- 
mitment to the goal of integration is 
relatively weak.” They do not suggest 
that white Americans are “against in- 
tegration,” yet they constitute sober- 
ing evidence that progress has been 
limited. “What has occurred,” the au- 
thors conclude, “is a mixture of pro- 
gress and resistance, certainty and 
ambivalence, striking movement and 
mere surface change.” 

Informative and reflective, Racial 
Altitudes in America will be immensely 
useful to anyone interested in con- 
temporary social history, as well as 
race relations specifically. With its 
careful scholarship, it makes a valiant 
attempt to defuse the emotion that 
surrounds racial issues. The data on 
black attitudes is particularly impor- 
tant. Civil-rights organizations have 
been thriving on a widespread and 
largely unchallenged assumption that 
busing and other current policies are 
clearly beneficial to blacks, that blacks 
therefore unanimously support them 
and that whites of good conscience 
must as well. 

The material on the views of whites, 
for quite different reasons, will sur- 














































prise many readers. The authors doc- 
ument a frequently denied fact: that 
America has undergone a breathtak- 
ing change in race relations in the last 
two decades. An era has passed, a new 
one begun—in the North, as well as 
the South. Twenty years ago it was 
unimaginable that a black (television 
comedian Bill Cosby) would be cho- 
sen by a major investment firm to 
peddle the promise of financial secu- 
rity and well-being. Racial Attitudes in 
America provides an important service 
in both confirming what Americans 
see every day, and in stressing the sig- 
nificance of the perception. + 


his death, his poetry more than ever 
embodies the scope and freshness 
that go with such surviving, if 
threatened, ideals as democratic 
culture, modern art and the New 
World. Williams was an experimen- 
tal artist in the generation that 
forced new perceptions of reality on 
the world—and he was also a medi- 
cal doctor with along, busy career in 
Rutherford, New Jersey. That is, he 
lived and worked at the center of 
American life, and also in the orbit 
of the radical avant-garde. 

Like no other American modernist, 
he knew the daily life, the speech and 
manners, of working-class, lower- 
middle-class and middle-class Ameri- 
cans. He knew the life of a town, a city 
and a region, and he brought some of 
the cool, arrogant detachment some- 
times associated with his profession to 
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edited by A. Walton Litz and Christo- 
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Reviewed by Robert Pinsky 
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Walt Whitman prophesied that 
the United States was too immense, 
unprecedented, strange and frag- 
mented to be held together by any- 
thing but poetry. The American 
poet since Whitman whose work 
most wholeheartedly takes up that 
vision of poetry as a central national 
art is William Carlos Williams. This 
beautifully edited collection pre- 
sents the poems from the first half 
of his career in restored chronologi- 
cal order, including uncollected po- 
ems as well as separate volumes, with 
indexes of titles and first lines, the 
original contents pages and helpful 
notes by the editors. 

Today, more than 100 years since 
Williams’s birth and nearly 25 since 






























Self-portrait 
by William Carlos Williams, c. 1914 
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that life. As a writer, he approached 
this daily life and its physical setting 
with a kind of antagonistic relish, see- 
ing his culture confidently from in- 
side, yet from the unsettling angle ofa 
great formal innovator and a severe 
critic. Because of this unique vision 
from within and without, Williams’s 
art provides a continuing challenge. 
His influence has been immense, but 
his model has yet to be completely ap- 
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preciated. In that sense, I think, he is 
still an innovator, an artist whose 
work helps point toward the future. 
For him, originality of technique 
and the ambition to write a poetry of 
American life in language based on 
American idiom embodied a single, 
unified project. That unity of pur- 
pose is everywhere in this book. Wil- 
liams wrote poems that were conscious 
lessons-by-example in the making of 
free verse, in ways that were at the 
same time lessons in his kind of 
attention: 







To A Poor Old Woman 


munching a plum on 
the street a paper bag 
of them in her hand 
They taste good to her 
They taste good 
to her. They taste 
good to her 




















You can see it by 
the way she gives herself 
to the one half 
sucked out in her hand 
Comforted 
a solace of ripe plums 
seeming to fill the air 
They taste good to her 






























There are some plums, and a 
woman, and they taste good to her. 
The repetitions have a moral force, 
made explicit by the phrase “You can 
see it.” The taking in of supposedly 
ordinary experience is Williams’s 
great subject, and the energy lurk- 
ing inside the adjective“ good” or in- 
side the syntax coursing through the 
five monosyllables of “They taste 
good to her” indicates the energy of 
the senses, a force so powerful that 
you can see it in another person. 
The almost hectoring repetition be- 
comes a way of saying how simple 
such seeing is, and how difficult: if 
you pay attention, you can see the 
emotional shape enclosed in a phrase 
so it seems to fill the air. That is, you 
can see not merely a scene contain- 
ing a character and plums, but the 
process of the plums tasting good to 
her. If you pay sufficient attention, 
you may even devise a way to say it as 
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plainly as you see it, making the 
most ordinary materials— “they taste 
good,” a small child could say it; 
“poor old woman,” itis what anyone 
might call her—memorable. 

The example set by such poems 
sheds a harsh, impartial light over 
various kinds of contemporary taste 
in poetry. I mean, in one direction, 
the limp, rhythmless poems in short 
prosy lines that dribble down the 
pages of magazines, often a poetry 
based on the notation of observed de- 
tails, and in another direction, forced, 
lurching, unidiomatic work in rhyme 
and more or less iambic meter, oftena 
poetry of wit. Both modes, in relation 
to Williams’s project, underestimate 
the multiple demands of experience 
and form, idiom and attention. I 
think people tolerate such things be- 
cause, although many like the idea of 
poetry, few hope to feel much excite- 
ment about a poem. The taut, synco- 
pated movement of Williams's poem 
generates an excitement that reminds 
us what poems can do. 

How can one define that move- 
ment? Williams’s accomplishment has 
sometimes been confused with a kind 
of verbal photography, as if the point 
were to depict physical realities or vi- 
sual impressions in words. But his 
famous slogan “(No ideas but in 
things)” was not “No ideas, but 
things.” And in context, the phrase is 
not only bracketed by parentheses but 
surrounded by dynamic one-word sen- 
tences: “Compose.” “Invent!” The 
emphasis is on motion and energy, not 
depiction. He characteristically builds 
observation and “concrete” diction 
toward the attainment of an emotion- 
al process or idea, such as “solace 一 
the apparent “abstraction” or directly 
named feeling that flowers out of all 
the careful attention given words for 
what can be seen, smelled and touched. 

Swift movement between image 
and idea in the poems corresponds to 
the restless play among kinds of lan- 
guage—for example, between Latinate 
vocabulary and formal syntax (his care- 
ful subjunctives, or the occasional 
first-person “shall”) on one side, and 
on the other plain American words and 
constructions. This movement, too, is 
both a formal principle and a themat- 
ic (even, in a way, a political) matter. 
The underlying conception of the 
United States as a source for the mate- 
rial, as well as the language, of poetry 
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was no bland celebration of national 
life, nor was the Williams verbal style a 
mere wholesale, softening adaptation 
of colloquial language. His language 
is not the sentimental, static adapta- 
tion of American idiom of, say, Carl 
Sandburg’s “Chicago,” but an ever- 
shifting, eclectic experiment in dar- 
ing blends and savage, unexpected 
harmonies. Similarly, Williams pre- 
sents an America that is provisional, 
still unmade, even terrifying in its 
rawness. “The pure products of 
America/go crazy,” begins one of his 
most famous, and darkest, poems. 
Movement and speed, for good or ill, 
characterize both his vision of reality 
and the poet’s stylistic response. He 
delighted in noting and discovering 
manners as a living flux, and around 
1916 ended a poem (“The Young 
Housewife”) with the lines— 


The noiseless wheels of my car 

rush with a crackling sound over 

dried leaves as I bow and pass 
smiling. 


—observing the little nod we make 
with the steering wheel in our 
hands, the old European court ges- 
ture in its new vernacular setting: 
the car; the street; a thrilling, ruth- 
less efficiency of motion; and the 
self-consciously libidinous doctor 
looking at a young housewife at the 
curb, with similes for her in his head 
as he passes over the leaves in his 
heedlessly rushing contraption. 
The early pages of this book trace 
the development of an indigenous 
American avant-garde style, a 
unique modernist accomplishment 
that embraces all of the poet’s intel- 
ligence along with all of his Ameri- 
can experience. That accomplish- 
ment should embody a standard for 
any living American poet who sets 
out to write, whether in elegant 
stanzas or jagged ones. From 
around 1914 on, Williams’s work at- 
tained an implied critique of Ameri- 
can culture that still penetrates in a 
special way because it comes from 
within, not from the more Europe- 
an or global perspective of Ezra 
Pound and T.S. Eliot. By bringing 
together his stringent idea of art 
and a transforming vision into the 
ordinary, Williams by 1939 had seta 
continuing, essential challenge for 
American readers and poets. è 
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The stature of Forrest McDon- 
ald as an interpreter of the conflu- 
ence of language, thought and ac- 
tion that issued in the U.S. 
Constitution was extraordinary even 
before the publication of his most 
recent consideration of that subject. 
Now, with Novus Ordo Seclorum 
(meaning “the new order of the 
ages,” a title taken from the reverse 
side of the Great Seal of the United 
States), his authority is unequaled— 
magisterial. That the production of 
this book was inevitable is, in retro- 
spect upon its author’s career as an 
American historian, apparent. But 
it is an especially fortunate conjunc- 
tion that the maturity of his reflec- 
tion upon the sources, generation 
and meaning of the nation’s funda- 
mental law came in the season natu- 
rally set aside by his countrymen for 
commemoration of the source and 
origin of their national identity. 

The rediscovery of the nation’s 
constitutional inheritance is, of 
course, a continuing processa la- 
bor regularly interrupted by anach- 
ronism and ideology. It is a battle- 
field where the cost of being misled 
or misinformed is the loss of those 
liberties for the protection of which 
the Founding Fathers raised up a 
frame of government, a shelter that 
has survived the rigorous pounding 
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of these last two centuries. An aca- 
demic undertaking with such potent 
implications for partisan politics is 
never easily accomplished, and yet 
no other intellectual enterprise is of 
such importance to the internal or- 
der of the republic (and therefore to 
the United States’ survival as a na- 
tion) as the study of its political 
beginnings. In pursuing these 
through several phases, McDonald, 
a professor of history at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama, has produced six 
significant volumes, bringing his 
work to a new level of sophistication 
in Novus Ordo Seclorum. 

McDonald cuts the ground from 
beneath the feet of those who would 
read the Constitution as a “blank 
check.” He makes short shrift of the 
theory that the union came together 
in an agreement to fulfill, over time, 
“the buried promise of the political 
religion of equality”: an agreement to 
fall back, on a regular basis, to “first 
principles” or (as the modern apolo- 
gists describe them) “higher values.” 
He also finishes off the related theory 
that the Constitution is an aspira- 
tional unfolding toward the New Je- 
rusalem of abstract truth concerning 
human nature: a footnote to the Dec- 
laration of Independence. In answer 
to such tendentious blather he rea- 
sons as did Pierce Butler, a delegate to 
the 1787 convention that framed the 
Constitution, who said of overly am- 
bitious proposals, “the people will not 
bear such innovation,” and “it is bet- 
ter to follow the example of Solon, 
who gave the Athenians not the best 











government he could devise but the 
best they would receive.” 

McDonald’s masterpiece is the re- 
construction of an intellectual milieu, 
which leads to an explanation of per- 
sons and events and thus to a com- 
mentary on the nature and signifi- 
cance of what was agreed upon in 
Philadelphia and later approved by 
the states. He begins by detailing 
some of the limitations on the ingenu- 
ity of the Framers that are either ac- 
knowledged by implication in their 
conduct or overtly rendered in the 
language of their debates, in their 
writings or in the anti-Federalist liter- 
ature of their critics. The most impor- 
tant purposes of the Framers were, of 
course, those announced in the Pre- 
amble to the Constitution, to “secure 
the Blessings of Liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity 一 a promise that 
carried with it a protection for life 
and property, a preparation for com- 
mon defense, and a devotion to jus- 
tice, peace and the common good. 
These purposes in some respects ex- 
cluded other objectives, but required 
of the Framers their commitment to 
some species of republicanism, even 
though, as McDonald puts it, they 
wanted only “government of the sort 
to which they were accustomed” and 
came to republican forms “as the na- 
tion did, which is to say late and willy- 
nilly, with neither a historical nor a 
philosophical understanding of what 
they were embracing.” 

McDonald is at his best in summa- 
rizing the relevant political theory of 
the 18th century; and on the political 











































economy known by the Framers he has, 
among American intellectual histori- 
ans, no equal. But even more impor- 
tant than his command of this litera- 
ture is his awareness of just how 
useful such materials were in drafting 
the Constitution—how important and 
how insignificant. What he says re- 
garding the impact of the teachings of 
Adam Smith on the political behavior 
of American readers characterizes 
the attitude of the Framers toward ex- 
planatory systems and philosophical 
propositions in general: that they 
“blended the parts they approved 
with ideas and biases they had previ- 
ously entertained, and thus ended up 
with something different from the 
original.” 

Theory was a necessary part of the 
idiom of the original American poli- 
tics, a component that affected but in 
no way controlled the results of the 
long conversation held in Independence 
Hall. But more essential to that pro- 
cess, and to the 55 men who hada part 
in forwarding it, were the lessons of 
common experience, “both their own 
and that of the mother country,” 
which “provided a surer guide” for 
prudent men naturally suspicious of 
rationalist abstractions. To demon- 
strate what he intends by this distinc- 
tion, McDonald follows the operation 
of major concepts through the period 
leading up to the Constitutional Con- 
vention and then into the formation 
of parties within that assembly. He 
traces the influence of ideas interact- 
ing with the institutional and person- 
al realities of an American society al- 
ready in place and functioning for 
more than 150 years when these sages 
took thought to make out of it some- 
thing new: but, because more theo- 
retical delegates like James Madison, 
Alexander Hamilton and James Wil- 
son did not have their way—because 
wiser and more temperate spirits pre- 
vailed—not too new. b 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN MAGAZINE: AN 
INSIDE HISTORY OF LIFE. Loudon Wain- 
wright, Alfred A. Knopf. 444 pp. 

Lire: THE SECOND DECADE, 1946-1955. 
Little, Brown & Co. 200 pp. 


Reviewed by Gail Pool 





Two new books mark the 50th 
anniversary of the founding of Life 
magazine. A fitting tribute is Life: 
The Second Decade, 1946-1955,which 
was compiled by the magazine’s 
publisher, Time, Inc., and accom- 
panies a traveling exhibit of photo- 
graphs from Life's archives. The 
200 prints include works by Marga- 
ret Bourke-White, Andreas Feli- 
ninger, Alfred Eisenstaedt, Gordon 
Parks, W. Eugene Smith and many 
other of the magazine’s great pho- 
tographers. The diverse selection 
shows celebrities such as Marilyn 
Monroe, artists including Salvador 
Dali, musicians such as Leonard 
Bernstein, politicians like President 
Eisenhower, and daily scenes from 
America and tragic scenes from 
around the world. It is a splendid 
collection that illustrates the quality 
and range of the photographs that 
appeared in the historic magazine. 

Life is something of a legend in 
magazine history. From its first sell- 
out issues in 1936, the glossy picture 
weekly was a spectacular success, 
and through the years its circulation 
soared. Like Henry R. Luce’s other 
creations— Time, Fortune, Sports Il- 
lustrated—Life was an original; but 
more than these other publications, 
or any magazine of its time, Life 
tapped the spirit of the country. 
Oversize, lavish, brash, informa- 
tive, moral and somewhat vulgar, 
Life was, as Loudon Wainwright so 
aptly calls it, “the great American 
magazine.” 
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In The Great American Magazıne: An 
Inside History of Life (the old Life, not 
the revived and very different one), 
Wainwright fleshes out the legend, 
tracing the magazine from its origins 
through its glory days in the 1950s to 
its closing in 1972, when it succumbed 
to the competition of television. 
Wainwright was a writer and editor at 
the magazine from 1949 to 1972, and 
for him—as for many of the staff—Life 
was very much a life. His book, how- 
ever, is nota memoir. Though not ob- 
jective, it is a history, drawn from 
many sources beside the author's ex- 
perience—diaries, letters, memos, in- 
terviews. Indeed, the author stays in 
the background, yielding center stage 
to the magazine. 








Albert Einstein, Life 1955 
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Wainwright begins his story in the 
early 1930s, when the idea for a pic- 
ture magazine was in the air. Already 
popular in Europe, the picture maga- 
zine seemed to many a sure-fire thing 
for America. In fact, Clare Brokaw, 
when she was an editor at Vanity Faır 
and long before she married Henry 
Luce, proposed just such a magazine 
to her publisher, Condé Nast. 

Luce, with Time and Fortune suc- 
cessfully established, was just the pub- 
lisher to tackle an illustrated weekly. 
By 1933, he was at work on the idea. 
While editors, designers and writers 


experimented with formats, Luce strug- 
gled to define the new magazine's 
goals. At length, with help from poet 
Archibald MacLeish, he arrived at the 
well-known prospectus: “To see life; 
to see the world; to eyewitness great 
events; to see and to take pleasure in 
seeing; to see and be amazed; to see 
and be instructed.” 

The tone of that prospectus was up- 
beat, full of promise, in favor of life; 
and for all that Luce continued to re- 
evaluate Life’s goals through the years 
(driving various editors to despair), 
he never took the publication off its 
optimistic path. “I always thought it 
was the business of Time to make ene- 
mies,” he once said, “and of Life to 
make friends.” 

Throughout his book, Wainwright 
conveys the personality of Luce and 
the atmosphere of the familial pub- 
lishing empire he created—close, 
challenging, competitive—that elicit- 
ed such good work from employees. 
Even more, Wainwright reveals the 
role others played in developing Life 
and the field of photojournalism—the 
writers, editors, photographers, de- 
signers and, above all, the fascinating 
succession of managing editors. 

Without idolizing these Life play- 
ers, Wainwright is generous. Espe- 
cially affectionate is his depiction of 
Edward K. Thompson, “the brilliant 
and tough operating boss of Life dur- 
ing the period of greatest national in- 
fluence and considered by many to be 
its finest managing editor.” 

This is a full history—full of in- 
formation, anecdotes, people. That 
Wainwright loved Life is clear; he does | 
not conceal his bias. All the same, his 
account seems a balanced one. He 
does not gloss over the magazine's 
sensationalism, its excess of trivia or 
the ethical problem inherent in pho- 
tojournalism: that it makes much of 
its living off disaster and human trag- 
edy. Though he valued Life, he doesn’t 
overvalue it, nor does he overly regret 
its passing when it had outlived its 
best years. Indeed, he seems to agree 
with Ralph Graves, Life’s last manag- 
ing editor, whom he quotes: “I have 
no feeling now that Life should have 
survived its mythology.” 

It is hard to write about a legend. 
Wainwrights account, remarkably 
evenhanded and consistently interest- 
ing, succeeds in demythifying Life 
without diminishing it. + 
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Collage of memorable Life photographs on anniversary issue 


Courtesy Life Picture Service, Life magazine. © 1986 Time Inc 
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THE NEW SHAPE 
OF AMERICAN POLITICS 


Twenty years of populist hostility to ‘big government has left 
its mark on the two major political parties. 





By William Schneider 
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Since the 1850s the American political scene has been 
dominated by those two broad coalitions called the 
Republican Party and the Democratic Party. What are 
the differences between them? Why do these “differences” 
seem to change from decade to decade? What do the labels 
liberal and conservative mean in the United States? 
Which issues really interest voters today? What are the 
roots of the recent populist movement against “big 
governmeni”? Political analyst William Schneider 
discusses these and many other questions in this objective 
account of American politics. 

According to Schneider, the crucial factor in shaping 
the attitudes of voters is that the role of government has 
changed. Beginning with Franklin Roosevelt’s “New 
Deal” ofthe 1930s, the federal government took on several 
new functions such as protecting people from economic 
adversity and promoting social justice. The Democrats, 
who had built their coalition as the party of the have-nots, 
made government a force for economic and social 
egalitarianism. But the upheavals of the 1960s brought 
countermovements on the Left and the Right; both 
appealed to feelings of what Schneider calls 
“antıestablishment populism, which quickly turned into a 
revolt against government—and against the party of big 
government.” 

In this article, excerpted from The Atlantic, Schneider 
also analyzes the changing constituencies of the two 
parties. At present, he suggests, the antigovernment tide 
has begun to subside in public-opinion polls, and once 
again it is pragmatism, not ideology, that appeals to the 
mass of American voters. 

A fellow of the American Enterprise Institute and a 
nationally syndicated political columnist, Schneider is 
coauthor of The Confidence Gap: Business, Labor, and 
Government in the Public Mind. 


MERICANS ARE PRAGMATISTS. 
Pragmatists believe that whatever 
works must be right. If big government 
worked during Franklin Roosevelt’s 
New Deal in the 1930s, then it must 
have been right, at least for that time. If Ronald 
Reagan’s conservative policies are working—and 
most people still think they are—then they must be 
right for our time. By demonstrating that his ideas 
work, Reagan has won many people to his cause. 
Ideologues believe that if something is wrong, it 
cannot work, even if it does work. That was a prob- 
lem for old-guard Republicans during the 1930s 
and 1940s. They claimed that the New Deal could 
not work because it was wrong; it entailed an un- 
precedented growth of government and threatened 
tremendous inflation. Those warnings proved 
right—50 years later. It took the hyperinflation of 
the 1970s to make the Republicans’ case. Similarly, 
liberal Democratic ideologues believe that Reagan- 
ism cannot work because it is wrong. In the mean- 
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time pragmatism rules. 

Is ideology, then, irrelevant? Obviously not. The 
passionate side of politics is also involved, although 
values and beliefs tend to change rather slowly. The 
conflicts of the 1960s and ’70s brought about last- 
ing shifts in the electorate’s values, loyalties and 
commitments. These changes started long before 
the Reagan revolution. In fact, they caused the 
Reagan revolution. 


SHIFTING PARTIES 


Two things happened. The first was the ideolog- 
ical realignment of the Democratic and Republi- 
can parties. In the 1960s the Republicans began to 
move to the right and to attract a new conservative 
coalition. At the same time, the Democrats started 
moving to the left, with the result that the party 
gained a new liberal constituency and alienated its 
old-line conservative wing. These changes oc- 
curred mostly at the elite level, among political ac- 
tivists. These activists eventually gained influence 
over, if not total control of, the two major parties. 

The second change, the rise of antiestablish- 
ment populism, occurred at the mass level and had 
little to do with ideology. It was stimulated by two 
decades of failure and frustration. Populism is nei- 
ther liberal nor conservative but antielitist. The last 
two men elected President of the United States, 
Democrat Jimmy Carter and Republican Ronald 
Reagan, were both anti-Washington candidates 
who appealed to this sentiment. As a result of the 
great inflation of the 1970s, antiestablishment 
populism turned into a revolt against government, 
the ultimate symbol of the establishment and the 
status quo. The first stirrings were visible in the 
state-level movements against taxes in 1978, two 
years before Reagan won the Presidency. It was 
this antigovernment sentiment that brought the 
conservative coalition and Reagan to power. 

The year 1964 was the dividing line between the old 
politics and the New American Politics. The Republi- 
can nomination of Barry Goldwater represented a sharp 
break with the past. The Democrats in the Kennedy 
and Johnson administrations also broke with their 
past by making the decision to embrace the civil- 
rights movement. For the next two decades the par- 
ties continued to move apart ideologically. This trans- 
formation is symbolized by the two most important 
third-party movements of the past 25 years. Conser- 
vative Democrats, mostly southern whites, felt home- 
less in 1968 and rallied behind the independent presi- 
dentialcandidacy of AlabamaGovernorGeorge Wallace. 
They could not stay in a party committed to civil 
nghts. Liberal Republicans felt homeless in 1980 and 
rallied behind the independent candidacy of Illinois 
Representative John Anderson. They could not stay 
in a party that had become completely Reaganized. 

Nowhere did this realignment have a greater im- 
pact than in the South. What was once the most solidly 
Democratic region of the country is now predomi- 
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Ronald Reagan campaigning for President, 1980 


nantly Republican in presidential elections. Since 
1964 the South has given majority support to the 
Democratic ticket only once, in 1976, and even then 
Jimmy Carter failed to carry white southerners. The 
South provides the base for what has become a nor- 
mal Republican presidential majority. 

In the 1950s it was possible to talk about a Demo- 
cratic Party establishment and a Republican Party es- 
tablishment that were more or less in control of their 
parties’ policies and organizations. The parties dif- 
fered mainly on economic issues—the Democrats were 
the big spenders, the Republicans the party of auster- 
ity—and neither foreign policy nor social issues en- 
tered into the partisan debate. The most pressing so- 
cial issue, race, was confused. The Democrats still had 
a large contingent of southern white racists, while it 
was a Republican chief justice, Earl Warren, who 
wrote the 1954 Supreme Court decision mandating 
school integration and a Republican President, 
Dwight Eisenhower, who sent troops to Little Rock, 
Arkansas, to enforce it. 

In the 1960s and 1970s both party establishments 
were targets of protest movements. The first chal- 
lenge came from the Right, in 1964, when the Gold- 
water movement mobilized conservative activists to 
wrest control of the Republican Party from the east- 
ern establishment. For the Democrats the liberal pro- 
test movement emerged with the antiwar presidential 
candidacy of Eugene McCarthy in 1968. In 1972 lib- 
eral activists mobilized in the Democratic primaries 
and caucuses to nominate George McGovern and de- 
feat the party establishment that had given the nomı- 
nation to Hubert Humphrey four years earlier. The 
presidential nominations of Barry Goldwater in 1964 
and George McGovern in 1972 signaled the initial vic- 
tories of these protest movements. Although both 
candidates were defeated in the ensuing general elec- 


tions, their followers moved into positions of promi- 
nence in the two parties, either displacing the party 
regulars or forcing them to accommodate. 

The protest movements introduced new ideologi- 
cal issues into party politics. The New Right conserva- 
tives attacked the Republican establishment for mak- 
ing too many compromises with big government— 
including acceptance of civil-rights legislation—and 
for being too willing to accept peaceful coexistence 
with communism. The Democratic establishment had 
already taken a giant step to the left on civil rights. 
The New Left movement took the party one step fur- 
ther by challenging the party leadership's commit- 
ment to the Truman Doctrine and the U.S. role in 
Vietnam. In the 1960s social issues and foreign policy 
began to be partisan issues, alongside enduring party 
differences over taxes, spending and regulation. 

In the old days politicians liked to say that a political 
party was a big tent, with room inside for all kinds of 
people. The Democratic Party included southern white 
racists, blacks, urban bosses and liberal reformers. 
The Republicans had a large and vibrant progressive 
wing as well as a solid base of conservatives, often in 
the same state. After 1964, however, the tents got 
smaller. Racists and right-wingers were driven out of 
the Democratic tent. And liberal A faced a 
difficult choice. They could leave the party (as John 
Anderson did). They could become real conservatives 
(like Spiro Agnew and George Bush). Or they could 


lose elections, often in primaries (as several promi- 
nent senators did). 

As the party tents have gotten smaller, the tests for 
getting in have gotten tougher. There are more and 
more things that “real Republicans” and “real Demo- 
crats” have to do or say, and more and more things 
they cannot do or say without casting suspicion upon 
themselves. Candidates in both parties have to pass 
litmus tests in order to be certified as of true political 
faith. The tests are administered by issue-oriented ac- 
tivists who guard the party orthodoxy i in their own 
special areas of interest. The activists have the power 
to declare candidates politically correct or politically 
incorrect. 

Areal Democrat, for instance, must talk about com- 
passion and fairness. These days Democrats can get 
away with not calling for major new domestic-spend- 
ing programs. But it is politically incorrect for a Dem- 
ocrat to talk about spending cuts in programs like So- 
cial Security and Medicare, which provide benefits to 
large groups of people. 

A real Republican talks about big government. As it 
happens, Republicans have been talking about cutting 
government spending since Calvin Coolidge in the 
1920s, and it has usually gotten them in trouble. That 
was before the Reagan revolution, when the Republi- 
cans were the austerity party. In the 1980s, however, 
the proper Republican approach to this issue is to fo- 
cus on taxes. The way to eliminate big government is 
to starve it of funds. No austerity needed. Just cut 
people’s taxes. No matter how concerned a candidate 
is about the deficit, a true Republican never, never ad- 
vocates raising taxes. That is politically incorrect, and 
one substantial faction of the party will see to it that 
this litmus test is enforced. 

From the early 20th century to the 1960s the Dem- 
ocrats maintained a historic compromise with racism. 
It was symbolized by the presence of a southern or 
border-state Democrat on almost every national party 
ticket. No more. The party establishment embraced 
the civil-rights movement in the early 1960s, banish- 
ing racism and a good many old-line southern Demo- 
crats. Nowadays civil rights is a key litmus test in the 
Democratic Party, enforced by the party’s extensive 
network of minority-rights activists. 

Women’s rights is also a Democratic litmus test— 
not just the Equal Rights Amendment but also free- 
dom of choice on abortion. Although a Democrat may 
personally disapprove of abortion, it is politically in- 
correct to support a constitutional amendment to ban 
all abortions, on the grounds that one shouldn’t use 
the government to impose one’s morality on others. 

The abortion issue is also a problem for Republi- 
cans. As it happens, most Republicans do not support 
a constitutional ban on abortions; a Los Angeles Times 
poll showed that a majority of delegates to the party’s 
1984 national convention opposed such a ban. Never- 
theless, the politically correct position for a Republi- 
can is to be “prolife”—that is, antiabortion. Republi- 


cans who favor freedom of choice get into a lot of 


trouble with the Religious Right, whose job it is to 
guard the party against backsliding on this issue. 


The New Shape of American Politics 


THE POLITICS OF AFFLUENCE 


Political scientist Walter Dean Burnham, of MIT, 
has described a “new politics of affluence,” in 
which he observes an upper-middle-class bias. The 
major parties, he says, have narrowed their bases by 
ignoring the lower strata and aiming to appeal to 
ideological activists. Both the New Right and the 
Democratic Left have roots in America’s upper- 
middle-class suburbs. 

What is distinctive about the upper middle class 
is its sense of security and self-satisfaction, of hav- 
ing achieved the good life. California, an over- 
whelmingly suburban state, is the heartland of up- 
per-middle-class politics. Californians are not 
usually depicted as secure and self-satisfied. ‘The 
conventional view is that they are rootless and frus- 
trated. That is supposed to be the key to the state’s 
unconventional politics. But look at what two close 
observers of California have had to say about its 
culture and politics. 

The Harvard political scientist James Q. Wilson 
grew up In what he calls “Reagan country.” Ina 
1967 Commentary article, Wilson tried to explain 
“Southern California's political culture” to puzzled 
eastern intellectuals. Where did the Goldwater and 
Reagan movements come from? ‘They did not come 
from people who were frustrated, alienated or un- 

happy, Wilson argued. Yet they were protest move- 
ments just the same. “It is not with their lot that 
they are discontent,” Wilson wrote. “It is with the 
lot of the nation. The very virtues they have and practice 
are, in their eyes, conspicuously absent from society as a 
whole.” 

In another article published in 1967, Richard 
Todd used the same idea to explain, among other 
things, a very different side of California culture— 
the Berkeley phenomenon. That campus had erupt- 
ed, many commentators suggested, because the 
students were alienated and dehumanized. Feeling 
like faceless numbers in a vast mega-university, 
they channeled their misery and discontent into 
political protest. Todd spent some time at the Uni- 
versity of California’s Berkeley campus. He found 
“turmoil” there, yes, but not much evidence of per- 
sonal frustration or despair. He found instead “the 
peculiar kind of joy that is a result of self-absorp- 
tion....[a] sense of rightness.” The Berkeley life- 
style was tolerant, expressive, open, nonviolent, 
permissive and, above all, contented. No one want- 
ed to leave. Then why were the students angry? Be- 
cause the outside world was racist, uptight, elitist, 
violent and repressive. The very virtues that 
Berkeley students had and practic ed were, in their 
eyes, conspicuously absent from society as a whole. 

This is the germ of the New American Politics, 





leftand right: it isa politics of values rather than ın- 
terests. It thrives on a sense of resentment, but of a 
very special kind. The New Right resents the fact 
that the country is being run by relativists and sub- 
versives, not by moral and patriotic people “like 
us.” The Democratic Left resents the fact that the 
country is being run by bigots and warmongers, not 
by tolerant and nonaggressive people “like us.” 

The difference is one of culture, not class. The pre- 
vailing culture of conservative Orange County in 
southern California is that of business, religion and 
patriotism. Orange County has tended to attract Prot- 
estants from the more fundamentalist denominations, 
usually with family backgrounds in the South and 
Middle West. The prevailing culture of liberal Marin 
County in northern California—a grown-up version 
of Berkeley politics—is expressive, self-absorbed and 
consumerist. Marin attracts high-income profession- 
als, often educated at elite universities. Their reli- 
gious background is typically high-status Protestant, 
Jewish or Catholic, and their family origins tend to be 
in the Northeast. Orange and Marin counties illus- 
trate a pattern that can be found all over the country: 
the two distinct political subcultures of the American 
upper middle class. 

Just as middle-class voters split along conservative- 
liberal lines, so too did white working-class voters, es- 
pecially after the wave of racial violence that hit 
America’s cities in the late 1960s. In 1968, for exam- 
ple, the Democratic nominee Hubert Humphrey and 
George Wallace, the third-party southerner, compet- 
ed for white working-class votes. As civil rights turned 
into black power, and integration gave way to busing 
and quotas, the civil-rights movement met with anger 
and resistance from the white working class. Racial 
fear and “law and order” sentiment provided the New 
Right with fertile ground from which to reap a popu- 
list base. It was the law-and-order backlash in Califor- 
nia—public anger over the Free Speech Movement at 
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Berkeley and anxiety over the Watts riots in Los An- 
geles—that first brought Ronald Reagan to promi- 
nence, in 1966. 

As Burnham suggests, the new ideological politics 
crosses Class lines. “Limousine liberalism” is often 
characterized as a top-bottom coalition of the guilt- 
ridden rich and the dependent poor. The new conser- 
vative coalition is also a top-bottom one, allying 
“country club” businessmen with lower-class racists 
and religious fundamentalists. Lower-status people 
are not so much left out of the New American Politics 
as divided by it. Liberals appeal to their economic 
populism, conservatives to their social populism. 

The parties have been trading supporters as a re- 
sult of the New American Politics. While the subur- 
ban vote in the South has become solidly Republican, 
Democrats have made substantial inroads among af- 
fluent upper-middle-class voters outside the South. 
These New Politics voters, many of whom were tradi- 
tionally Republican, cannot abide the reactionary so- 
cial agenda of the new Republican Party. They are at- 
tracted to New Politics liberals like George McGovern 
and Gary Hart, not to old-fashioned Democrats like 
Walter Mondale or moderates like Jimmy Carter. 

But the Democratic Party has been losing much of 
its traditional support among white southerners, con- 
servative Catholics and blue-collar voters who feel 
threatened by social and cultural change. Conserva- 
tive Democrats are attracted not to moderate Repub- 
licans like Gerald Ford but to right-wing Republicans 
like Ronald Reagan, South Carolina Senator Strom 
Thurmond, North Carolina Senator Jesse Helms and 
Texas Senator Phil Gramm—all of whom used to be 
Democrats. As conservatives, all of them found them- 
selves out of place in their party. They “realigned” 
and took many of their supporters with them. 

This realignment occurred in two stages. First, in 
1968 and 1972 the Democrats lost the support of so- 
cial and foreign-policy conservatives (southern whites 
in 1968 and neoconservatives in 1972). But the party 
was still competitive, as demonstrated by its comeback 
in 1976. The 1980 and 1984 elections were more 
damaging because the Democracts were in danger of 
losing their economic-issue base. What held the Dem- 
ocratic Party together for 50 years was economic pop- 
ulism—the belief that the party would protect people 
against economic adversity. That belief kept the party 
going during the years when it was tearing itself apart 
over civil rights and Vietnam. Under Jimmy Carter, 
however, the Democrats failed to offer economic pro- 
tection. The Reagan recovery allowed the Republicans 
to compete with the Democrats on the economic issue 
for the first time in 50 years. Without the economic 
issue the Democrats risk becoming a liberal party in- 
stead of a populist party. The Democrats are begin- 
ning to look like a party of upper-middle-class liberals 
and minority groups who have the same social 
philosophy. 

The realignment has been in the direction of ideo- 
logical consistency, while the typical voter remains 
ideologically inconsistent. Many working-class voters 
seek economic protection from the Democratic Party 
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President Lyndon Johnson, 1964 


but do not trust its social liberalism. Middle-class sub- 
urbanites favor Reagan’s low-tax policies but are dis- 
turbed by the messages of religious fundamentalism, 
antienvironmentalism and foreign interventionism 
that sometimes emanate from the White House. In 
many ways the New Deal party system with its ıdeo- 
logically inconsistent parties fit the electorate better. 
As Burnham argues, realignment has narrowed the 
parties bases and left many voters with no comfort- 
able home. 


THE ISSUE OF GOVERNMENT 


The role of government is the eternal issue in 
American politics. An economically activist federal 
government is one that manages, guides and regulates 
the economy. Is that liberal or conservative? In the 
19th century, when government was regarded as a bas- 
tion of privilege, the out-groups of society favored a 
laissez-faire state. Democrats, who traced their lin- 
eage as the party of the “Left” to Thomas Jefferson 
and Andrew Jackson, opposed many forms of govern- 
ment economic intervention, such as a national bank, 
incorporation through legislative charter and even 
government-sponsored internal improvements. The 
Federalists, the Whigs and later the Radical Republi- 
cans were more comfortable with statism and govern- 
ment intervention, which they defended in the name 
of nationalism. 

Even more divisive was the view that the federal 
government should endorse or mandate certain social 
values, such as abolitionism, temperance, racial 
equality, sexual freedom and religious rights. Those 
who favor a socially activist federal government usu- 
ally do so in the name of universal moral values or hu- 
man rights. Those who resist say that they are defend- 
ing pluralism: the United States is a country with no 
official religion, ideology or culture, and so the state 
must be scrupulously neutral in such matters. In the 
19th century the conservative parties were the parties 
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of the cultural establishment, usually the Protestant 
elite, which wanted to use the government to reform 
and control society. The Democrats were supported 
by out-groups and the disestablished. Consequently, 
it was the Democrats who supported religious free- 
dom, states’ rights and cultural laissez-faire. 

These historical party positions were reversed in 
the 20th century for a simple reason: the role of gov- 
ernment changed. Capitalism is revolutionary. It cre- 
ates rapid and large-scale social change through what 
economist Joseph Schumpeter called the process of 
“creative destruction.” Those who are threatened by 
change, the losers in the process, gravitate toward 
government for protection—not just impoverished 
farmers and workers but also victims of discrimina- 
tion and those whose values are endangered by cul- 
tural change. 

Historically, in Europe as well as the United States, 
government power had beenallied with economic power 
and social privilege. Out-groups distrusted and op- 
posed the state. The progressives were the first to use 
the power of the state to attack private concentrations 
of power. Eventually the New Dealers discovered a 
fundamentally new role for government—protecting 
people against economic adversity. Government be- 
came the enemy of economic privilege, or what 
Franklin Roosevelt called “the economic royalists.” 
Economic out-groups began to look to the federal 
government for protection—for jobs, relief, unem- 
ployment compensation, old-age pensions and the 
safeguarding of labor rights. Government power be- 
came associated with the economic Left. 

A further change occurred in the 1950s and ’60s. 
The civil-rights movement redefined the role of the 
federal government in social relations. Government 
was used to reform society, but this time it was to ben- 
efit the victims of social discrimination. The Demo- 
crats discovered in the 1930s that the power of the 
federal government could be used to promote economic 
justice. They discovered in the 1960s that it could be 
used to promote social justice. 

Government, which had once been seen as a bastion 
of social and economic privilege, came to be viewed as 
a force for social and economic egalitarianism. That 
would seem to give the Democrats a populist appeal. 
It did, for about 50 years. But then, in the 1960s and 
‘70s, something happened to undermine that appeal. 
What happened was the rise of antiestablishment 
populism, which quickly turned into a revolt against 
government—and against the party of big government. 


ANTIESTABLISHMENT POPULISM 


Antiestablishment populism is the great engine of 
political innovation in this country. Americans are 
deeply conservative about their system and their insti- 
tutions. But they are deeply radical in their attitudes 
toward the rich and powerful: suspicious of how they 
got that way, resentful that they think they are better 
than everyone else. The American public instinctive- 
ly distrusts concentrations of power, whether in gov- 
ernment, business, labor, the press or anywhere else. 





Antiestablishment populism was the key to the suc- 
cess of both the New Right in the Republican Party and 
the New Politics Left on the Democratic side. Kevin 
Phillips saw it in 1969, when he published The Emerg- 
ing Republican Majority. Vo Phillips, the energy behind 
the Goldwaterand Reagan movementscame more from 
antiestablishment resentment than from conserva- 
tive ideology. The New Right was out to overthrow 
the Republican Party’s liberal eastern establishment, 
which, they said, had made an immoral accommoda- 
tion with communism abroad and with the New Deal 
at home. But the Right had a larger target as well: the 
establishment that had been running the federal gov- 
ernment for 30 years. 

Meanwhile, the Democratic Party establishment 
was under attack from both sides. First George Wal- 
lace ran against Lyndon Johnson in the 1964 Demo- 
cratic presidential primaries and effectively carried 
the politics of racial backlash from South to North. 
The second front was opened up in 1968, when the 
party establishment was challenged from the left by 
the antiwar movement. During this tumultuous peri- 
od in the Democratic Party’s recent history, the battle 


was not between the party’s Left and Right; it was the ` 


Left and the Right against the center. What made 
Lyndon Johnson, Hubert Humphrey and the labor 
unions such inviting targets was that they epitomized 
the entrenched power of an establishment that 
thrived on bosses and deals and froze “the people” 
out of the 1968 Democratic convention. 

In the late 1970s antiestablishment populism 
changed from a mood to a movement—tt became a re- 
volt against government. The antigovernment revolt 
was the culmination of 20 years of crisis and decline. 


First came “the 60s” (1964-1974), a sequence of 
events that seemed to expose underlying problems of 


American institutions: the Vietnam War, racial vio- 
lence, campus protest, feminism, environmentalism, 
consumerism and the final paroxysm, Watergate. In 
“the 705” (1974-1984) the news was just as bad, but 
now most of it concerned the economy: the energy 

crisis, surging interest rates and great inflation sand- 

wiched between two major recessions. 


The failures of the 1960s and ’70s were failures of 


government. Not only was the federal government un- 
able to manage pr oblems like Vietnam, Watergate, in- 
flation and the energy crisis, but it had created those 
problems in the first place. To the Depression genera- 
tion, government meant the New Deal, World War II 
and the prosperity of the 1950s: government was the 
solution. To the generation that came of age in the 
1960s and "70s, government was the problem. 

The single most prominent characteristic of public 
opinion during the 1970s was widespread disillusion- 
ment with government. The public did not reverse its 
position on the legitimacy of most government func- 
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tions, such as helping the poor and regulating busi- 
ness. But the feeling grew that the federal govern- 
ment had become excessively wasteful and ineffective 
in carrying out those functions. Something had to be 
done. This sentiment led to the tax revolt of 1978 and, 
two years later, to the election of Ronald Reagan to 
the Presidency and the Republican takeover of the 
Senate. 

The antigovernment revolt had been brewing for 
many years. Polls taken by the University of Michigan 
showed steadily rising antigovernment feeling begin- 
ning in 1964. The percentage of Americans who be- 
lieved that they could trust the government in Wash- 
ington “to do what is right” most or all of the time 
went from 76 percent in 1964 to 54 percent in 1970, 
to 33 percent in 1976 and to 25 percent in 1980. The 
proportion who felt that the government was run “by 
a few big interests looking out for themselves” was 29 
percent in 1964, 50 percentin 1970 and 69 percent in 
1980. Less than half of the public in 1964 thought 
that the government wasted a lot of tax money; the 
figure was two-thirds in 1970 and more than three- 
quarters by 1980. Reagan’s conservative regime Is a 
natural consequence of this trend. 


PASSION AND PRAGMATISM 


The antigovernment revolt is now over, the polls 
say. Every one of the trends monitored by the Michi- 
gan political- trust questions has ceased or reversed 
direction. Tax resentment has declined measurably, 
not just over federal income taxes (which have, after 
all, been reduced) but also over Social Security taxes 
(which have gone up) and state and local taxes. The 
public now favors higher spending on domestic social 
programs and no further increases in the military 
budget. The revolt against government lost its edge as 


Reaganomics took shape and inflation subsided. 

The politicians, however, don’t seem to have no- 
ticed that the antigovernment revolt is over. Republi- 
cans talk about preserving and extending the Reagan 
revolution against government, not modifying it. A 
New York Times survey prior to the 1986 congressional 
races found that “as Republican congressional candi- 
dates around the country...attack their opponents as 
free-spending...liberals, Democrats are resorting to a 
variety of tactics to shed that label.... Democrats are 
going to great lengths...to demonstrate their tight- 
fisted patriotism.” About the same time, the Demo- 
cratic Policy Commission, which was mandated to de- 
fine a new image for the party, came up with a centrist 
document that tried to cut the party’s link to big gov- 
ernment. Instead of a ringing affirmation of tradi- 
tional Democratic goals—fairness, equity, jobs and 


new government programs to improve the quality of 


life—the statement offers a commitment to “choices 
and opportunities,” “achievement and progress,” and 
“a growing economy.” It tactfully omits any mention 
of divisive social issues such as abortion, affirmative 
action and homosexual rights. But it includes tough 
foreign-policy pronouncements (“Democrats harbor 
no illusions about arms control”) and a strong com- 
mitment to protecting the family. 

Are the politicians slow to pick up on what’s hap- 
pening in the country? Has Reagan cowed the Demo- 
cratic Party into submission? Actually, politicians are 
good at reading the public mood. They have a strong 
interest in getting it right. They know that if the anti- 
government revolt is over, that’s because it has been 
judged a success by most voters. There is little public 
support for undoing what the Republicans have done 
and going back to the bad old days of high inflation 
and low military security. Like most successful revolu- 
tions, the antigovernment revolution has become a 
national consensus. 

Both parties have to adjust to this fact. It is not par- 
ticularly easy on the Republicans, who have to figure 
out just what is next on their agenda. The Democrats, 
for their part, fall into several traps. One is to take 
consolation from polls indicating that Reagan’s appeal 
is wholly personal, that people feel better about gov- 
ernment or that the welfare state is alive and well. The 
message seems to be, None of this is really happening, 
and if we just wait a couple of years, it will all blow 
over. [he problem with this approach i is that there are 
equally valid polls indicating that people are pretty 
much satisfied with the way things are e going in the 
country, and that there is not much sentiment for a 
fundamental change of direction. Those kinds of atti- 
tudes matter a good deal more than ideology when it 
comes time to vote. 

But what about the 1986 midterm election of Con- 
gress, when the Democrats regained control of the 
Senate? “If there was a Reagan revolution, it’s over,” 
said the retiring Speaker of the House, Tip O'Neill. 
That interpretation assumes that the 1986 midterm 
was a national referendum. The Administration tried 
to make it just that. President Reagan barnstormed 19 
states in an effort to create excitement, drive up turn- 
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outand recast 1986 as a replay of 1980. It didn’t work. 
The Democrats succeeded in focusing the campaign 
on local candidates and issues, even canceling their 
customary midterm conference in order to keep the 
national party invisible. Democrats cannot have it 
both ways: after avoiding national themes in the cam- 
paign, they can hardly claim that the election was a re- 
pudiation of the Reagan revolution. 

Jeremiads are also quite popular in Democratic cir- 
cles these days. Historian Arthur Schlesinger. Jr., one 
of the foremost prophets of doom, writes, “When the 
economic bubble bursts, and burst it will, the public 
will turn to F.D.R.’s affirmative Government, not to 
Ronald Reagan’s free market, for salvation.” The 
Democratic Policy Commission calls attention to the 
“shrinking middle class” and to the “Swiss cheese 
economy” (that is, uneven prosperity). The federal 
budget deficit, the soothsayers say, is the handwriting 
on the wall. If there is a major recession, the Demo- 
crats will undoubtedly prosper. The problem is that 
by incessantly warning of an impending catastrophe, 
Democrats sound as if they are rooting for it to hap- 
pen. They just can’t wait to say, “I told you so.’ 

When voters are asked what they like about the 
Democratic Party, they say, “Itis more for the average 
person, the worker, the ordinary man, and less for the 
rich and the powerful.” What do they dislike about 
the Democratic Party? “Too much government spen- 
ding.” The party’s bulkiest problem, essentially, is 
how to maintain its decade-long commitment to fair- 
ness and equity without always talking about big 
government. 

The voters need reassurance about Democratic 
competence, not Democratic values. That is why so 
much attention is being focused on Democratic Gov- 
ernors like Mario Cuomo of New York, Bruce Babbitt 
of Arizona, Michael Dukakis of Massachusetts and 
James Blanchard of Michigan, all of whom have ac- 
quired a “can do” image, which is rare in the national 
party. When the passions of the moment are not in 
your favor, as they have not been for Democrats for 
the past six years, the best strategy is to offer a prag- 
matic alternative. The worst strategy is to frighten the 
voters with fantasies of retribution. 

But in the end, the New American Politics presents 
as many problems for the Republicans as for the 
Democrats. Both parties are under the sway of activ- 
ists who put values above interests and whose demand 
for ideological consistency makes little sense to ordi- 
nary voters. Parties controlled by issue activists are 
Just as closed and just as elitist as parties controlled by 
old-style bosses. In the larger electorate the only lit- 
mus test that matters is, Will it work? 5 
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iasa d Morley 


No longer are Washington intellectuals 
associated only with liberal Democrats, as was the case 
up until the late 1970s. For the last 10 years, many 
of the most interesting and activist intellectuals 
have been Republicans holding important positions 
in government or conservative think tanks. 

Morley is an associate editor of The New Republic, 
for which he often writes about foreign affairs and 
American culture. His articles also have appeared in 
The New York Review of Books. 


most picked-on weaklings in the school yard 

of American politics. When populist Gover- 
nor George Wallace ran for President in 1972, he 
blamed “pointy-headed intellectuals” for the 
whole gamut of problems. In the 1950s the vocabu- 
lary was different but the mood was similar. In the 
fall of 1952 the epithet egghead was coined and en- 
joyed wide circulation. Republicans gleefully used 
it to deride Democratic presidential nominee Adlai 
Stevenson and the writers and professors who sup- 
ported him. 

Today this rhetoric is anachronistic. Intellectual- 
ism is in political fashion, not least among conserva- 
tives. Back in 1968 Time magazine mocked antiwar 
candidate Eugene McCarthy as a “sardonic intellec- 
tual.” Most 1988 candidates would do cartwheels to 
win such a label from the newsweeklies. 

This development symbolizes the shift in the center 
of American intellectual life from New York to Wash- 
ington. The very notion that Washington was or could 
be the intellectual capital of the United States would 
have been regarded as a joke as recently as 10 years 
ago. The tempting crack that “the Washington intel- 
lectual is a contradiction in terms” has a rueful sound. 
When American politicians across the ideological spec- 
trum aspire to be seen as intellectuals, it is safe to say 
that either political life or intellectual life has changed. 

It’s a little bit of both. Intellectualism is considered 
one of the many useful means of winning office, wield- 
ing power and making the country a better place. This 
isn’t unprecedented. A few New Dealers in the 1930s 
and the more liberal New Frontiersmen of the Ken- 
nedy era in the 1960s regarded themselves as 
intellectuals. 

Whats surprising and unprecedented about this 


N estate mente ot so long ago, intellectuals seemed to be the 
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latest trend is the number of conservatives who are 
shaping it. Not that conservatives haven't been or 
can’t be intellectuals. But until very recently they have 
been skeptical about the pretensions of intellectuals 
in politics—and none more so than conservative intel- 
lectuals. 

The Washington intellectual was not created in the 
last five years or even in the last 15. The rise of the 
Washington intellectual goes back at least 50 years, 
and is part of the rise of Washington. In the 1930s 
New York was the seat of national power, and intellec- 
tual life coalesced in Manhattan. Until the mid-1930s 
the deliberations of the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank were more important than those of the Federal 
Reserve Board, which managed the nation’s central 
banking system from Washington. The national me- 
dia, centered in book publishing and the magazines, 
were headquartered in New York. With the rise of the 
electronic media and the movies, this industry dis- 
persed. Publishing lost its dominance. The entertain- 
ment wing of the media went west to Hollywood. Na- 
tional news media focused on Washington. 

The growth of the federal government during and 
after World War II exerted a gravitational force on in- 
tellectual disciplines like the law and economics. ‘This 
drift goes on, regardless of ideological fashion. Today 
federalism and deregulation may be in vogue, but the 
job market in Washington for conservative legal 
scholars and free-market economists has never been 
better. Within many federal agencies “policy shops” 
have sprung up devoted to research and speculation 
about ideas. Outside the government, the role of the 
United States in world politics since World War II has 
created a vast and diverse research industry centered 
in Washington. 

There is now a thriving market for people who can 
speculate about ideas in institutions that didn’t exist at 
all 50 years ago. ‘These jobs are often in what is called 

“policy studies,” a branch of academic life distinct 
from the humanities, the social sciences and the sci- 
ences. The discipline of policy studies is the halfway 
house between university life and Washington life. In 
their more academic forms, policy-studies institu- 
tions, such as the Kennedy School of Government at 
Harvard University, provide training for intellectual 
work in the public sector. 

The traditional Washington think tanks are also 
changing. They have grown in number in recent years, 
especially on the right, and they also have shaken off 
the somnolent high-mindedness they once specialized 
in. The influential think tanks now are smaller orga- 
nizations that combine research and publication with 
aggressive advocacy. On the left these new organiza- 


tlons directly descended from the protest movements 
of the late 1960sand the consumer movements of the 
early 1970s. 

The Right has adopted this activist model over the 
last 10 years. Its organizations and publications tend 
to be funded by conservative foundations. Whether on 
the left, right or center, these new organizations are 
staffed by people who once would have been gradu- 
ate students or assistant professors—and hence more 
recognizable as intellectuals. 


THE RISE OF MENTAL TECHNICIANS 


he history of the Washington intellectual is in 
T part the history of a debate about the role of the 

intellectual in public life. One side has spoken 
for the ideal of intellectual independence, the other 
for the ideal of intellectual responsibility. In 1956 
professor of intellectual history H. Stuart Hughes of 
Harvard joined this debate because he could see the 
Washington intellectual coming. In a prescient essay 
for Commentary called “Is the Intellectual Obsolete?” 
Hughes stressed that freely speculating intellectuals 
had to be distinguished from “mental technicians.” 
He defined the mental technician as the intellectual 
who produced “bright ideas for essentially practical 
purposes masking as intellectual activity.” He lament- 
ed that the mental technicians were likely to prosper, 
financially and otherwise. 

The danger, Hughes stressed, was not political 
compromise. It was professional compromise. He 
spoke for the ideal of intellectual life that sees imprac- 
ticality as the best guarantee of intellectual freedom. 
He didn’t think that intellectual life was an exalted 
calling or that intellectuals were entrusted with great 
responsibilities. He simply believed that intellectuals 
should stick to what they do best, speculating about 
ideas, even if it wasn’t in their immediate self-interest. 
Intellectuals lost their purpose when they strayed 
outside their own small unpractical sphere. By raising 
the question of obsolescence, Hughes perhaps sensed 
that his plea was already too late. 

By the time Hughes wrote his article, the opposing 
ideal, of responsibility, had become common. As the 
Washington intellectual has gained prominence, this 
ideal has become a dominant view among American 
intellectuals. Often inspired by Harvard Law School 
professor Felix Frankfurter, the New Deal intellectu- 
als working for Franklin Roosevelt had stressed that 
their duty was to influence and exercise power as their 
learning and judgment dictated. After World War II, 
liberal intellectuals such as historian Arthur Schles- 
inger Jr. offered an even more ambitious formulation 
of this ideal. They denied Hughes’s view that culture 
was best understood and shaped by stepping back from 
politics. Rather, they insisted that engagement in 
politics was a kind of cultural exploration in and of it- 
self. They could engage in political action and, by do- 
ing so, act in the broader interests of culture. 

In the first ideal of intellectual life, culture defined 
politics, and it was the intellectual’s job to study cul- 


ture. In the second ideal, politics defined culture, and 
it was the intellectual’s job to engage in politics. The 
first was the ideal of the small group of former Marx- 
ist intellectuals in New York who wrote for Partisan 
Review. They had originally thought they could 
champion Marxism in politics and modernism in cul- 
ture. When the politics put humiliating strictures on 
the culture, they made the exploration of culture 
their ideal and subordinated politics to it. Ironically, 
as the Partisan Review intellectuals—the New York in- 
tellectuals—were gaining prominence in the late 
1940s and early 1950s, their ideal of critical indepen- 
dence was losing sway. 

The drift was clear by 1960. In presidential candi- 
date John F. Kennedy, Schlesinger and other liberal 
intellectuals found their vehicle for advancing their 
political goals. Schlesinger elevated the lack of ideolo- 
gy toa kind of ideology itself. He looked for Kennedy 
not only to promote political goals but to reinvigorate 
American life and culture. But the alliance between 
Kennedy and his intellectual admirers was mutually 
beneficial. The president got his mental technicians. 
The intellectuals got their proximity to power. 

This newly ascendant intellectual class, of course, 
was predominantly liberal and had been ever since the 
New Deal. Thus it was in the self-interest of liberals as 
well as of intellectuals to celebrate the importance of 
intellectuals. When Barry Goldwater won the 1964 
Republican presidential nomination, the liberal intel- 
lectuals were filled with foreboding. In a Partisan Re- 
view symposium on Goldwater in 1964, the only per- 
son who could muster a good word for the Republican 
presidential nominee was literary critic Richard Poir- 
ier. He noted that, if nothing else, Goldwater’s sup- 
porters harbored “a desire to make American politics 
something more than a form of management.” 

The remark was a sign that the debate about the 
role of the intellectual in public life had changed. 
Hughes’s contrast between the freely speculating in- 
tellectual and the mental technician had been reduced 
to a debate about the mental technician. Should he or 
she be a manager, solving society’s problems at home 
and abroad? Or should the intellectual in politics 
aspire for more, for shaping the broader culture? 
Should the intellectual’s goal be expertise or ideolo- 
gy? The choice wasn’t as sharp as it might seem. Ei- 
ther way the intellectual occupied a crucial role in 
politics. Politically, though, this split would divide the 
mostly liberal Washington intellectuals for years. 

It was best symbolized by the founding of The Public 
Interest magazine in 1965 by sociologists Daniel Bell 
and Irving Kristol, liberals who were disturbed by the 
ideological drift of the times. Their magazine of the 
social sciences was the offspring of Partisan Review, 
except it was not aiming at New York intellectuals. Al- 
though based in New York, The Public Interest was per- 
haps the first magazine intended solely for Washing- 
ton intellectuals. It was designed to help Washington 
intellectuals solve problems they confronted while 
working in government. In their inaugural issue Bell 
and Kristol denounced ideology and the impulse to 
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make politics something more than management. 
They were afraid of the Goldwater movement, but 
they were more worried about the New Left. 

They saw that the ideology of nonideology was los- 
ing its attractiveness. Liberal intellectuals, even liber- 
al Washington intellectuals, were dissatisfied with be- 
ing mental technicians and were disturbed by the war 
in Vietnam. Those who took seriously Kennedy’s 
New Frontier rhetoric of reviving American culture 
and life were increasingly attracted by the Left. But 
joining the Left meant distancing oneself from Wash- 
ington. Bell and Kristol’s ideal of intellectual service 
to the public interest remained compelling, but it now 
required narrower ambitions. The tension between 
maintaining even the illusion of critical indepen- 
dence and influencing power had never been higher. 


CONSERVATIVE. INTELLECTUALS FLOURISH 


n any case, it was clear by the mid-1960s that 

Hughes’s ideal of the “freely speculating mind” 

had lost out. Critic and historian Irving Howe de- 
scribed exactly how in his obituary for “The New 
York Intellectuals,” published in Commentary in 1968. 
What had motivated the New York intellectual, Howe 
wrote, “was not...the quest for money, nor even a 
chance to ‘mix’ with White House residents; it was fin- 
ally...a gnawing ambition to write something, even 
three pages, that might live.” Howe noted that, unlike 
the Washington intellectual, few of them “approached 
any centers of power, and precisely the buzz of gossip 
attending the one or two sometimes invited to a party 


beyond the well-surveyed limits of the West Side [of 


New York] showed how confined their life still was.” 
Howe explained, as Hughes had, that it was too 

simplistic to say that the allure of power would cause 

intellectuals to sell out to conservatism (although that 


did happen in some cases). Howe was just as critical of 


the New Left intellectuals who, after a promising 
start, reverted to all the old habits they had hoped to 
break. Everywhere Howe looked (including the mir- 
ror) he saw intellectuals who viewed engagement in the 
political world as the highest calling in intellectual 
life. 

The low ebb of the Washington intellectual in the 
early 1970s was deceptive. Yes, Vice-President Spiro 
Agnew and George Wallace embodied a larger back- 
lash against Democratic presidential nominee George 
McGovern (whom most intellectuals supported). Yes, 
the failures of the Great Society of the mid- and late 
1960s discredited the Kennedy and Johnson intellec- 
tuals. But the notion that politics defined culture, and 
that it was therefore the intellectual’s job to engage in 











politics, not only survived—it flourished. 

It flourished most in the two places where it was 
least expected: on the right, and among the Public In- 
terest intellectuals who had prided themselves on be- 
ing mental technicians. Everyone else was in disarray. 
The intellectual Left was retreating from the barri- 
cades to the library. Liberal intellectuals increasingly 
found themselves in cultural debates over abortion, 
over feminism, over school prayer. 

The conservative resurgency, with its roots in the 
Goldwater and Wallace movements, increasingly took 
on a self-consciously intellectual stance. Wallace 
might scorn the pointy heads in Washington, but in 
1973 a Wallace sympathizer, Paul Weyrich, con- 
vinced brewer Joe Coors to fund an institution for 
“pointy heads” in Washington. Thus one of the most 
powerful institutions of the New Right, the Heritage 
Foundation, was born. 

As this movement grew, it had a latent appeal that 
was easy to overlook. It reserved a central role for ın- 
tellectuals, especially Washington intellectuals. Al- 
though fervently populist, it saw the need for an elite 
movement to do battle with the ideology of the liberal 
establishment. This was not incompatible with the 
view of disillusioned liberals such as Kristol who had 
spoken for the social- science elite against the ideolog- 
ical mob. A shared distaste for liberal intellectuals 
enabled the Goldwater-Wallace conservatives and the 
disillusioned liberals to become allies. The business 
community was similarly inclined to take on the 
Washington intellectuals. The fundamentalist Chris- 
tian movement that emerged in the late 1970s had no 
intellectual pretensions, but it too demonized lıberal- 
ism. Again there was a useful alliance. 

With the election of Ronald Reagan, the work of re- 
making the culture was divvied up. The fundamental- 
ists took on the counterculture of the 1960s as it had 
been incorporated into the mainstream of American 
life. Neoconservatives took on the “culture of appease- 
ment” which they said had enervated American for- 
eign policy. The free-market conservatives under- 
took to rehabilitate the culture of capitalism. And 


those with a social conscience were assigned the job of 


battling the “culture of poverty.” Conservative intel- 
lectuals claim they are merely dismantling the old lıb- 
eral paternalism. In practical terms, though, it is cer- 
tain that the ranks of conservative intellectuals in 
Washington will grow indefinitely. Ifthe conservative 
intellect denies the importance of Washington, the 
self-interest of the conservative intellectual celebrates 

The work of a Washington intellectual, liberal or 
conservative, is never done. è 
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An interview with Stephen Jay Gould, 
Harvard’s famous paleontologist. 
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A leading evolutionary theorist, Stephen Jay Gould 
ranks as one of the best-known scientists ın the United 
States. He and astronomer Carl Sagan are particularly 
renowned for their ability to communicate complex 
scientific ideas in ways the nonscientist can understand. 
Gould is also a popular professor and a recipient of a 
$200,000 “genius grant” from the MacArthur 
Foundation [see Review 2/1987]. But neither of these 
qualifications explains why he made the cover of 
Newsweek magazine. A good quote is hard to find among 
America’s working scientists, which ts why the media's 
universe tends toward a simple dualistic structure: the 
heavens were created for Sagan and the Earth for Gould. 

Within the scientific community Gould is both resented 
and admired. He is resented because he is combative and 
because, in his ubiquitous lectures and essays, there is the 
unmistakable air of a man impressed with himself. He is 
admired because he is the coauthor of perhaps the most 
important modern insight into how life evolved. When you 
add this technical research to what he’s done outside 
academia; his arrogance becomes more acceptable. There's 
a lot to be impressed with. 

Every month for the past 13 years, Gould has turned 
out at least one essay illustrating a law of nature in an odd 
detail—a bone in a panda’s wrist, the bill of a flamingo, a 
passage from Faust. Gould has noted the change in Mickey 
Mouse’s face over the last half-century—the cartoonısts 
have made Mickey more childlike by enlarging the relative 
size of his eyes and head—and explains, quite seriously, 
why Mickey’s make-over parallels the evolution of humans 
from apes. 

Gould’s collected erudition is almost unnatural. The 
essays, which appear in the magazines Natural History 
and Discover, have been gathered in four books (Ever 
Since Darwin, The Panda’s Thumb, Hen’s Teeth and 
Horse’s Toes, The Flamingo’s Smile). Occasionally the 
science confuses, but no one else is so consistently eclectic, 
so cogent, so intelligent. 

Gould likes to trace his career back to his visit, at age 
five, to New York’s American Museum of Natural 
History. Seeing the dinosaur Tyrannosaurus rex for the 
first time, he told his father that he had found his life's work. 
He did become a paleontologist, although with a less 
glamorous specialty in one genus of West Indian land 
snail. He received degrees from Antioch College and 
Columbia University and went to teach at Harvard at the 
age of 25. He has taught there for 19 years. 

Gould has crusaded against both creationists and 
genetic determinists. He disputes claims that intelligence is 
primarily inherited, and he criticizes soctobiologists’ 
theories that evolution has left humans genetically 
programmed for traits ranging from aggression to 
altruism. His book The Mismeasure of Man tells the 
scandalous history of “scientific” attempts (such as 
measuring brain sizes in the 19th century or doctoring the 
results of intelligence tests more recently) to prove that 
white males are the most “advanced” humans. 

Gould’s most-noted, and still-debated, academic work 
was a 1972 paper he wrote with a colleague from New 
York’s Museum of Natural History, Niles Eldredge, 


proposing the theory of punctuated equilibrium. It is 
sometimes known, among Gould’s enemies, as 
“evolution by jerks.” The classic view of evolution is 

of a gradual, stately march to perfection—the continual 
refinement of the species each generation by natural 
selection. But Gould believes that the process is more 
haphazard. A new animal suddenly appears, establishes 
dominance and then remains essentially unchanged 
until the equilibrium is punctuated: a new rival appears, 
the climate changes, a meteor shower wreaks random 
havoc. 

John Tierney, who conducted this interview with 
Gould, is a contributing editor of Discover magazine. He 
has written about science for several other publications, 
including Esquire, The Washington Monthly, and 
Science 86. 


As someone whose career was inspired by Tyranno- 
saurus, do you think it’s good that our civilization has 
evolved to the point where there are entire stores devot- 
ed to dinosaurs? 

Yes, there’s one near here called the Dino-Store. 
I’ve never been in it. I think it’s fine—I’d always 
rather have people know than not know—but you 
can have a kind of saturation. The problem now is 
there’s no sense of wonder anymore about dinosaurs. 
There’s no mystery. There are hundreds of books 
about them. 

For me, there was awesome mystery. What I re- 
member about that visit to the museum was that I’d 
never seen such a thing. I just got so fascinated by it, 
because there wasn’t any other information about 
them. There were just these skeletons, these awe- 
some skeletons. There weren’t hundreds of books, 
there weren't friendly little plastic models. Now it’s 
hard to have the same kind of awestruck reaction. 
When I took my own kid to the Museum of Natural 
History, his reaction was pretty much: “Oh yeah, 
Tyrannosaurus, Tve seen him a hundred times on 
TN.” 


You recently spent an enormous amount of effort on 
another childhood interest. You studied more than a 
century’s worth of baseball statistics. Now what does 
this have to do with evolution? 

In baseball you have this system where the rules 
stay the same; as the players get better, the variance 
pulls in. I think life is a system like that. There are 
carnivores and herbivores that keep playing the same 
roles. And as you get ones who are doing it better 
and better, the herbivore still is balancing the car- 
nivore, everybody’s getting better, and there’s just 
less tolerance for a range of alternative solutions. 

This idea fits with the evidence that’s been found 
recently in the fossil record. It’s now clear that early 
in life’s history there was something on the order of 
twice as many basic anatomical designs for organic 
life as there are now. Five hundred and fifty million 
years ago there was about twice the level of phylum 
diversity among invertebrates as today. ‘There were 
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There is a great tradition from Galileo on-that good 
scientists write in ways the public can understand. 


these weird and wonderful things that go in no 
modern group at all. 


You’ve suggested that in the improvement of faunas 
and baseball hitters there is a physical limit of excel- 
lence. But the real problem you point to is in modern 
music, 

Musical performance is like sports—that is, there 
may be a wall of limits, but anyone who reaches it is 
going to be revered at any time. Whether it’s Isaac 
Stern today or Paganini in the 19th century. The 
problem with musical composition, as opposed to 
performance, is that you’re not allowed to repeat. 
In our culture there’s this almost ethical notion that 
to be a great composer, you must do something 
fundamentally different. But given the rules of to- 
nality and of scales and the way music is set up, 
there must be some limit in the number of accessi- 
ble styles, styles that are easily pleasant or possible 
to assimilate, that are not overly intellectualized or 
discordant, like so many modern ones. It’s possible 
that you can run through them. 


You could argue that this discordant, intellectual- 
ized modern music will someday be appreciated as much 
as the classics. 

I know it’s said that in the 18th century Gluck 
and Mozart were so wildly unconventional that no 
one ever wanted to listen to them. But I don’t think 
that’s true. In fact, that’s a myth. Most of the great 
classical composers were in fact appreciated in their 
time. It’s not right that the world has always had to 
wait. It can’t be right in music, because music 
thrives on performance, and a performance can’t 
happen unless people come to concerts. 


Could it be that there’s just a shortage of talent in mu- 
sic today? 

It can’t be true. It’s so bizarre to think that in 
18th-century Europe, with a population for the to- 
tality of the century that’s no bigger than the east- 
ern United States today, you could generate a Han- 
del or a Bach or a Mozart and the beginnings of a 
Beethoven—and that no one, no one, like that exists 
in this world today, when musical training is better 
than it’s ever been, with the population so much 
larger, with access to learning about music so much 
greater. 


It just can’t be that people with the musical ge- 
nius of a Bach and Mozart don’t exist. That would 
be as silly as saying that there’s never been anyone 
like [baseball legend] Ty Cobb, because he tried 
harder, or because he was tougher. It doesn’t make 
any sense. There’s got to be those people out there. 


So what are they doing instead? 

They’re writing music theory, or they're writing 
exceedingly inaccessible music that’s listened to and 
admired by a few aficionados in the professional 
field. Or they get discouraged, and they do some- 
thing else. 


You’ve testified in court against creationists’ at- 
tempts to rewrite textbooks. Why, 60 years after the 
Scopes monkey trial, in which John Scopes was exoner- 
ated for teaching evolution in his Tennessee class- 
room, are scientists back in court defending evolution? 

It’s not an intellectual issue. It’s a powerful 
movement that arises out of real American tradi- 
tions, which are not always rational traditions. | 
don’t think any culture’s are. There are just many 
people in America who feel that permissiveness is 
the source of all our troubles—that if you only hada 
society regulated by one document, the supposed 
word of God or the literal reading of the Bible.... 


It’s been suggested that religious belief is so deeply 
rooted in us because it served an evolutionary purpose. 
It might have provided the social cohesion that enabled 
individuals to band together and help one another 
survive. 

Let’s put it this way: cohesion can be an advan- 
tage. There probably is something really deep within 
us about cohesion—we’re both social and individual 
creatures. But there can be sources of cohesion 
other than religion. 

Clearly, these religious beliefs are deeply rooted 
in that they’ve been around fora long time. I rather 
like Freud’s interpretation that most of it is a re- 
sponse to the most terrible fact that our large 
brains ever permitted us to know, which is the fact 
of our personal mortality. We really hope, because 
we must die, that there’s another realm through 
which the immaterial part of us can go, because we 
know the bodily part of us decomposes. 
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Do scientists today have a particularly hard time get- 
ting their message to the public? 

Oh, it’s probably better than it’s ever been. Peo- 
ple think back and they say, Well, it used to be so 
much better. In the 17th century, John Dryden went 
to meetings ofthe Royal Society, and other literary 
intellectuals were often au courant about science, 
but you’ve got to remember that education was avail- 
able to a fraction of one percent of people with in- 
herited wealth. It was really shared social values, 
more than anything else. I mean, 99 percent of Eng- 
lishmen in the 17th century couldn't have told you 
anything except what they knew practically 
through agricultural and incipient machinery. 

Academicians are sometimes so caught in their 
own elitisms, they forget how much vernacular sci- 
entific knowledge is out there. Look, 70 million 
people a year go to horse races. Some of them just 
bet on horses that look pretty, but there are mil- 
lions of people who really understand probability 
through horse racing. And there are people who 
hunt and fish who understand animals better than 
many biologists. 


Why are there so few celebrities in science? 

It’s part of the insecurity felt by many academi- 
cians—that you don’t communicate directly to the 
public, that it’s somehow debasing the arcane spe- 
cial knowledge that you have. There is, however, a 
great tradition from Galileo on. Galileo gets in 


` trouble because he writes in Italian, rather than in 


Latin. He writes for educated ordinary people. 
The great tradition goes through Thomas Huxley 
and [contemporary biologist Peter] Medawar—that 
good scientists write in ways that the public can un- 
derstand. Why not? It’s part of humanism. 

The problem is that in the United States the no- 
tion of writing for the public got somehow assimi- 
lated into the notion of cheapening, simplifying, 
adulterating. There’s no reason why it should. 
There’s a difference between the simplification of 
language, which obviously you do, because people 
don’t know the jargon, and simplification of con- 
cepts, which you don’t have to do. 


Have your colleagues changed at all in this regard? 
Has your writing had an impact? 

Well, they’re never going to change as a body, 
but I think the existence of people like Carl Sagan 
and myself and a few others does make it permissi- 
ble. You create a lot of space for people to do that 
kind of thing. You take the heat, and then you cre- 
ate space. 


Do you and Sagan commiserate with each other? 

No. If you’re really commiserating about it, then 
you ought to get out of it. You’ve really got to be 
clear that you’re doing the right thing. There are 
unpleasant incidents. I know there’s a lot of snip- 
ing at me in the scientific community. But you have 
to have the strength to say the hell with it. Other- 
wise, you shouldn’t do it. 


You’ve referred to yourself as an “admitted egotist.” 
Well, everybody is. I don’t think I’m worse than 


most people. I may be just more honest about it. 


You sometimes mention “eco-activists” in your es- 
says. I’m not sure what your attitude toward them is. 

Neither am I. The problem is, So much depends 
on what moves you emotionally, right? I was 
brought up in New York City. I never left the city 
until I was 10, except a train trip here and there. I 
once said the only contact I had with the natural 
world was cockroaches, dogs and Brooklyn Dodger 
fans. Sure, I love nature in the abstract, but I’m not 
driven the way some eco-activists are by this over- 
arching, religious view of pristine natural beauty. 
In my political work, it’s never been my primary 
concern. 

When I went to India a couple of years ago, I 
toured some game parks. Well, I mean, I was hap- 
py to see the animals, but I wouldn’t go halfway 
around the world to see a tiger in its natural habi- 
tat; you can get closer to one in the zoo. What I 
loved were the cities. I loved walking through the 
bazaar of Delhi and the streets of Bombay. 

But that’s because of my childhood. Wordsworth 
was right: it’s splendor in the grass and glory in the 
flower. By which he didn’t mean it had to be na- 
ture. He meant that what becomes your magic 
place in childhood will hold you forever. 

I’ve never had that resident sympathy for the 
country. My essays appear in a magazine called 
Natural History, but they’re not naturalist essays. 
They’re intellectual essays about organisms and 
about evolutionary theory. I never write about the 
mysterious ways of the beaver or the wondrous 
abilities of the hedgehog. That’s not my style. I 
didn’t get to know them as a child, resonate with 
them. I resonate when I walk across the Brooklyn 
Bridge and look at lower Manhattan. 


How serious a threat is there to the world’s ecology? 
One hears lots of huge estimates about the number of 
species that are projected to vanish in the near future. 

Well, that’s my whole problem with the extinc- 
tion debate. Those who are most active in it are ac- 
knowledging that the number of species we ve al- 
ready lost in the temperate zones is not enormous. 
The real danger is the wiping out of tropical diver- 
sity. We know the number of species in the tropics 
is a good deal higher. The question is, How much 
higher? There’s such basic ignorance of the num- 
ber of species there are in the world. You hear esti- 
mates for the number of species that range from 
twice what we know of now—which is about a mil- 
lion—up to 30 and 40 million. 

I’m just very confused by the whole debate. How 
can you be confident about an issue when the base- 
level datum, which is the number of species out there 
that are threatened, is so unknown that estimates 
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It’s characteristic of stable, widespread species 
like humans that they don’t change. 


are ranging from two million to 30 to 40 million? 

But much of what they say is right. All evolution- 
ary biologists have to be united—and are—by the 
desire to see that we don’t in fact perpetrate on this 
Earth something akin to these ancient mass extinc- 
tions. Although previous mass extinctions may have 
paved the way for later recovery, we’re now alter- 
ing the Earth so much that it’s not clear that there 
can be a recovery past this one. 


You’ve written about how last century’s scientists 
had a bias—their conviction that the white race was su- 
preme—that led them to irresponsible conclusions. 
Obviously, an ecologist has a built-in bias to be alarmist 
in estimating the danger of extinction and to support 
political action that will preserve areas for him to work. 

But I think there are good arguments, both mor- 
al and practical, for preserving diversity. The main 
one being that you have an asymmetry. If the ecol- 
ogists are right, and this does lead to wiping the 
species out, they’re gone forever. Whereas if you 
don’t wipe them out and you find out we were wrong, 
there weren't as many threatened species as we 
thought—well, OK, we were wrong. It’s one of these 
one-directional phenomena. 


Well, it’s one-directional for us sitting up here. We’d 
like to have these species preserved. But it isn’t quite so 
one-directional for a poor Third World country to de- 
cide whether to preserve forests or people. 

If the issue is peasants indulging in slash-and- 
burn agriculture, then I have one feeling about it, 
because people eating comes first in my book. If it’s 
rapacious lumber companies, who are enriching not 
even the country they’re in, much less the impover- 
ished people of that country, then I have a differ- 
ent way of looking at it. 

If I lose a species of Cerion [the land snail in the 
BahamasthatisGould’sspecialty] because the farmers 
of Cat Island need to clear their fields to grow corn, 
well, that’s too bad. But anyway, I’m lucky that it 
won't happen. You can’t wipe Cerion out. They live 
ina zone where nobody can do agriculture anyway. 


You’re 45. There’s a saying that after the age of 40 a 
scientist usually does more harm than good. 

The standard mythology holds that mathemati- 
cians have to do it by the time they’re 25, physicists 
have till they’re 30 and maybe people in the “soft” 
sciences have till they’re 40 or 45. But I think it’s sil- 
ly, basically. Yes, the more creative ideas are likely 


to come early; I don’t deny that fora moment. But, 
the more extreme version—if you haven’t thought 
it by 30, chuck itand become a garage mechanic—is 
wrong. You find a lot of people doing important 
things late. Darwin didn’t write his book on emo- 
tions until his 60’s. 


But what about the notion that older scientists do 
harm in blocking new theories? They can be awfully 
bullheaded and stubborn. 

But every once ina while they really surprise you. 
I hada very bullheaded stratigraphy professor who 
hated continental drift. When he was about 70 
years old, he got convinced that it was right. He had 
a wonderful time the last two years of his life. 


What do you think of the predictions occasionally 
made about what future humans will look like? 

The only prediction you can make is that there 
isn't going to be much future evolution. These sce- 
narios that toes are going to get smaller and the 
head’s going to get bigger—they’re just a projection 
of our biases and hopes. 

It’s characteristic of stable, widespread species 
that they don’t change. There is obviously a lot of 
variation among us. But look, Cro-Magnon people 
25,000 years ago had the same brains we have, so 
we ve built all of civilization without changing 
bodily form. So why would one predict any sub- 
stantial change? 

To get change, you need isolated populations 
that can speciate. Short of odd conjectures about 
space colonies, the one thing humans don’t do is 
form isolated populations. We’re very peripatetic, 


‚and we have this habit of interbreeding everywhere 


We go. 


Do you want to offer any speculation on how long the 
human species will escape extinction? 

No, not really. I’m not as pessimistic as some peo- 
ple. There are certainly reasonable scenarios under 
which human beings will learn to live rationally in 
reasonable harmony with what the Earth contains. 
Whether were smart or dispassionate enough to do 
it is obviously quite dubious, given our history, but 
it’s by no means impossible. 


How long does the average species survive? 

Marine species tend to last 5 to 10 million years, 
and the terrestrial species less. But all bets are off 
with humans. + 
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“Each person’s America is inti- 
mate and unique,” says Jay 
Maisel, discussing his pictures 
of the United States recently 
collected into a book titled Light 
on America. “My slice of the pie 
is alternately romantic, graphic, 
formal and sentimental. It’s a 
positive view. My America is 
about splendor and intimacy, 
immensity and detail, the cities, 
the country, the confluence of 
light, color and gesture.” 

One of the country’s most 
successful photographers, Mal- 
sel was educated originally as a 
painter at New York’s Cooper 
Union and Yale University, and 
his art background reveals itself 
in his photos. One critic has 
written of their “painterly qua- 
lity” and of the photographer's 
“informed eye.” Maisel looks 
for a composition, a color, a cer- 
tain slant of light that will dis- 
tinguish the picture he takes 
from stereotyped photos of the 
same scenes. In these works, 
Maisel transforms the nominal 
subject—the person, event or 
landscape—into something 
quite beyond the ordinary. An- 
other critic compares the “feel” 
for light in his pictures with that 
found in abstract expressionists 
such as Mark Rothko. In the 
picture of houses in a small 
town (left), the light is as much 
the “subject” of the picture as 
the houses themselves. 

Summing up his U.S. photos, 
Maisel has said: “An all-inclu- 
sive view of America would be a 
never-ending task. By the time 
you finish one end the other 
needs work. Patterns emerge in 
terms of form and content. 
Light changes and may be bet- 
ter down the road, or later on, 
or in another season or another 
place. So the task continues.” 


All photographs © 1986 Jay Maisel 
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New York Marathon 





Surf, People, Shadows, Hawaii 
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Stadium Crowd, Oakland, California 
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Red Wall, ‘‘ Don’t Walk,” New York City 


Firemen on Ladder, New York City 
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Farmer in Denim, West Virginia 


National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 
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Man Painting Ship, Seattle, Washington 
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SIX STATESMEN 





AND THEIR LEGACY 


These “wise men” left a heritage of bipartisanship and 
internationalism that permeates American policy to this day. 








Robert Lovett 
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John McCloy Charles Bohlen Dean Acheson 
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By Walter Isaacson and Evan Thomas 


From the years just before World War II into the 1970s, a select group of men little 
known to the American public had enormous influence in formulating the country’s 
foreign policy and rebuilding the world economy. In this excerpt from their book, 
The Wise Men: Six Friends and the World They Made, journalists Walter Isaacson 
and Evan Thomas tell the story of these men—Dean Acheson, Charles Bohlen, 
Averell Harriman, George Kennan, Robert Lovett and John McCloy. The Wise Men 
were not politicians in the conventional sense, but statesmen and diplomats at ease in 
a world of privilege yet devoted to public service. They formed the nucleus of a 
bipartisan foreign-policy “Establishment” that served both Democratic and 
Republican administrations. Endowed with very different talents, the six friends 
shared both values and a vision ofan emerging global role for America. “There may 
never again exist a breed of statesmen with the same synergism, the talent to work 
together that transcends their contribution as individuals,” the authors write. 
Isaacson is a senior editor of Time magazine. Thomas is chief of the Washington, 
D.C., bureau of Newsweek magazine. 


T WAS NOT A LAVISH PARTY. DESPITE 
his enormous wealth, Ambassador Averell 
Harrıman was uncomfortable with social fri- 
volity, particularly when there was a war going 
on. The guests who gathered at his Moscow 
residence on the night of April 12, 1945, had to 
make do with dance music from Harriman’s Vic- 
trola and snacks from the embassy’s kitchen. Many 
had already headed home by | A.M. when the tele- 
phone rang with the news of President Franklin 
Roosevelts death. With his daughter and a few 
close aides, Harriman went upstairs and sat by the 
fireplace in his bedroom. There, warming himself 
against the Russian night, the financier-turned- 
statesman ruminated about the death of the only 
President he had ever served and speculated about 
Harry Truman, the man who had become the only 
President in his lifetime he had never met. 

Harriman had been hectoring Washington for 
permission to return home. With an inexperienced 
new President suddenly in power, one whose only 
trip overseas had been as a soldier during World 
War I, Harriman bluntly cabled his “intention” to 
come back for consultations. When the State De- 
partment finally relented, Harriman left Moscow 
aboard his own private plane at 5 one morning and 
arrived in Washington just over 49 hours later, eas- 
ily setting a new record for such a journey. 

As embassy counselor, George Kennan had 
drafted some of Harriman’s sharpest cables. The 
ambassador's departure left the introverted young 
diplomat in charge and gave free rein to his ten- 
dency to send long telegrams. Roosevelt had pur- 
sued his own foreign policy with little heed to the 
Cassandras in the State Department. Harry Truman, 
on the other hand, stayed up late his first evening 
in office poring over recent reports. When Ken- 
nan s messages began to flow, he found a receptive 
reader in the White House for a change. 

John McCloy, assistant secretary of war, was a 
man more suited to action than to reflection. After 
an aide rushed into his Paris hotel room and awak- 
ened him with the news, McCloy jotted in his diary 
that Roosevelt would probably be remembered as a 
great President, “but the press of current and im- 
pending events leaves no time to speculate on his 
position in history.” McCloy’s inspection tour of 
Europe had heightened his conviction that the 
United States must not retreat into isolation after 
this war the way it had after the last. A ravaged con- 
tinent would have to be rebuilt. America would have 
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to assume its position of leadership in a shaken 
world. Cutting short his trip, he rushed back to 
Washington, stopping briefly in London to attend 
the memorial service for Roosevelt in bomb-scarred 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Robert Lovett, McCloy’s “Heavenly Twin” as an 
assistant secretary of war and Harriman’s former 
Wall Street partner, was preparing to depart for 
Europe and Asia to oversee the redeployment of the 
air force he had built. Convinced that strategic 
bombing had softened Germany for the kill, he was 
anxious to do the same to Japan. Yet in the back of 
his mind, he later recalled, there were thoughts 
about a revolutionary weapon he barely under- 
stood and which the new President knew almost 
nothing about. Lovett decided to delay his trip 
while President Truman pondered the best way to 
pursue the war against Japan. 

Dean Acheson, who as assistant secretary of state 
had worked with Harriman on Lend-Lease negotia- 
tions with the Kremlin, was having his portrait done 
by photographer Yousuf Karsh when he heard the 
news. Most of his friends had never met Truman and 
were dismayed by the prospect of a failed haberdash- 
er becoming President at such a critical time. But Ach- 
eson sensed that Truman had good instincts and 
would depend on the right people. 

Only hours after he was handed the news flash, 
Charles Bohlen began preparing a background paper 
for the new President. As the State Department's liai- 
son to the White House, Bohlen met Truman for the 
first time the next afternoon when he delivered the 
report. Upon Harriman’s arrival in Washington, 
Bohlen set up a meeting with Acheson and others at 
the State Department. Then Bohlen walked with 
Harriman to the White House, where the education 
of Harry Truman—on the relationship with the Sovi- 
ets, on the need for America to help rebuild Europe, 
on the bomb—began in earnest. 


Six friends. Their lives had intertwined from child- 
hood and school days, from their early careers on 
Wall Street and in government. Now they were des- 
tined to be at the forefront of a remarkable transfor- 
mation of American policy. As World War II drew toa 
close, most of their fellow citizens wanted nothing 
more than to turn inward and, in Harriman’s words, 
“go to the movies and drink Coke.” But by breeding 
and training, this handful of men and a few of their 
close colleagues knew that America would have to as- 
sume the burden of a global role. Out of duty and de- 
sire, they heeded the call to public service. They were 
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Regarding service as an honor and imbued with a sense of 


noblesse oblige, they glided easily between private and public careers. 
They embody what has been called the American Establishment. 





the original brightest and best, men whose outsized 
personalities and forceful actions brought order to 
the postwar chaos and left a legacy that dominates 
American foreign policy to thıs day. 

Working together in an atmosphere of trust that in 
‘today’s Washington would seem almost quaint, they 
shaped a new world order that committed a once-reti- 
cent nation to defending freedom wherever it sought 
to flourish. During the late 1940s, they forged an 
array of alliances that have been the foundation of 
American policy ever since. They were summoned 
for their steady counsel and dubbed “the Wise Men.” 

William Averell Harriman’s first visit to Russia was 
in 1899, when Nicholas II was czar. His last was in 
1983, at the invitation of Yuri Andropov. In between, 
he negotiated his own private Soviet mineral conces- 
sions, spent more time with Stalin than any other 
American and worked out a limited test-ban treaty 
with Khrushchev. Yet throughout most of his career, 
his attitude toward the Soviets was that of a tough 
businessman toward a competitor, firm yet pragmat- 
ic. The son of E.H. Harriman, the steely entrepre- 
neur who built the Union Pacific Railroad, Harriman 
often seemed a sovereign in his own realm. After 
graduating from the elite Groton School and Yale 
University, he formed his own shipping line and mer- 
chant bank, then entered government as one of the 
progressive businessmen who supported President 
Roosevelt’s New Deal. As Roosevelt’s “special envoy” 
to Winston Churchill and to the Soviet Union, he be- 
gan a career as a freewheeling diplomat that contin- 
ued through the Vietnam era. Plodding yet at times 
strikingly bold, detached yet also intense, he earned 
the nickname “the Crocodile” by affecting a drowsy 
manner that would give way to a snap of action. 

Robert Abercrombie Lovett spent much of his 
childhood playing games at the Harriman estate. His 
father was E.H. Harriman’s trusted right hand at the 
Union Pacific Railroad and later its chairman. The 
two sons became fellow members of the prestigious 
Skull and Bones club at Yale, directors of the railroad 
and partners on Wall Street. At the outset of the De- 
pression, they helped merge Harriman’s banking in- 
terests with those of the investment firm where Lovett 
had become a partner. When he came to Washington 
as assistant secretary of war, Lovett operated as he 
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had on Wall Street, discreetly backstage. With his pa- 
trician demeanor and charm, he was a masterful ad- 
ministrator who did more than any other man to bring 
the United States into the age of strategic air power. 
As undersecretary of state, he was the chief operating 
officer of the department in the 1940s and early ’50s; 
later, he went on to become secretary of defense. 
When John Kennedy became President, he reached 
out to the man he considered the living embodiment 
of a noble tradition and offered him a choice of three 
top Cabinet posts—State, Defense or Treasury; Lovett, 
devoid of personal ambition, spurned them all but 
suggested the three men who ended up in those jobs. 

Dean Gooderham Acheson, son of the Episcopal 
bishop of Connecticut, was at Groton and Yale with 
Harriman, who taught the somewhat cheeky younger 
boy to row crew. Even then Acheson was known for 
his flashy wit, but it was not until he studied under 
Felix Frankfurter at Harvard Law School that his 
mental agility was honed into the intellectual intensity 
that was to mark his tenure as Truman’s secretary of 
state. Acheson entitled his memoirs Present at the Cre- 
ation, and though he was rarely accused of excess 
modesty, the phrase actually understates his role. In- 
deed, he was the architect of the creation he describes, 
a man who was more responsible for the Truman Doc- 
trine of foreign affairs than President Truman and 
more responsible for the Marshall Plan than General 
George Marshall. In and out of power, Acheson and 
Harriman maintained a gentlemanly rapport that 
overcame their occasional rivalries; it was a relation- 
ship that culminated more than three decades after 
they entered government service when Harriman 
helped Acheson fathom the realities of Vietnam with 
the same care he had used in initiating him to the in- 
tricacies of rowing a shell. 

John Jay McCloy Jr., like Acheson, experienced an 
intellectual awakening at Harvard Law School. But 
for the poor boy from Philadelphia, the experience 
did even more. It provided an entrée into an Ameri- 
can Establishment that he came to revere—and to 
epitomize. As a Wall Street lawyer, he learned to win 
the confidence of the nation’s most powerful men. He 
and Lovett were recruited to help run the War De- 
partment during World War II, and McCloy went on 
to become president of the World Bank and high 


commissioner for Germany after the war. With his 
distaste for ideological battles, McCloy illustrated 
how those who administer a policy often have more 
impact than those who conceive it. Later he served as 
chairman of the Chase Manhattan Bank and the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations. He may hold the record for 
the number of Cabinet posts rejected by one man, 
preferring to spend most of his life as one of the na- 
tion’s most influential private citizens. 

George Frost Kennan, an insecure boy from Mil- 
waukee, came to Princeton University as an outsider 
and resolutely cast himself in that role even after he 
became the intellectual darling of the Washington 
elite. His long career in the Foreign Service was an an- 
guished one: he seemed to relish being unappreciat- 
ed and misunderstood. Yet for a brief period in the 
late 1940s, his ideas about the Soviet Union helped 
coalesce a nebulous attitude among policy makers in 
Washington. As former Secretary of State Henry Kis- 
singer has noted, “Kennan came as close to authoring 
the diplomatic doctrine of his era as any diplomat in 
our history.” 

Charles Eustis Bohlen was in many ways the oppo- 
site of Kennan; he was born with the social graces that 
allowed him to be an amiable insider amid circles of 
power. Yet the two men became best of friends and 
close intellectual partners as they rose within the For- 
eign Service to be the nation’s foremost Soviet experts 
in the 1940s and ’50s. Together they helped open the 
first U.S. mission to the Soviet Union following 
American recognition in 1933, and for the next two 
decades they served alternately at the State Depart- 
ment and as diplomats in the Moscow embassy, both 
culminating their careers by becoming ambassador 
there. While not as creative as Kennan, Bohlen had a 
subtler yet almost as important role. Far more adroit 
at dealing with others in power, he gently paved the 
way for the official acceptance of the policy toward 
the Soviet Union that he and Kennan formulated. 


Harriman, Lovett, Acheson, McCloy, Kennan, 
Bohlen: two bankers, two lawyers, two diplomats. Be- 
sides being major players in their own right, they rep- 
resent a cross-section of the postwar foreign-policy 
Establishment. The values they embodied were nur- 
tured in elite secondary schools, at college clubs, in 
the boardrooms of Wall Street and at dinner parties in 
Washington. They shared a vision of public service as 
a lofty calling and an aversion to the pressures of par- 
tisan politics. They had a pragmatic and businesslike 
preference for realpolitik over ideology. As interna- 
tionalists who respected the manners and traditions 
of Europe, they waged acommon struggle against the 
pervasive isolationism of their time. Their world view 
was shaped by an unabashed belief in America’s desti- 
ny (and their own) to take the lead in protecting free- 
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dom around the globe and create what Henry Luce in 
a 1941 Life magazine article envisioned as “The 
American Century.” 

There were, of course, other men from the same 
tradition who could also be included in a biographical 
narrative of America’s emergence as a global super- 
power. The nation’s first secretary of defense, James 
Forrestal, though he became more intensely ideologi- 
cal than the others, brought from Princeton and Wall 
Street much of the same outlook as his close friend 
Lovett and their colleagues; had he not committed 
suicide at the height of his career in 1949, he might 
have come to be considered a personification of the 
“Wise Men” tradition. Paul Nitze—who was Bohlen’s 
clubmate at Harvard, Forrestal’s partner on Wall 
Street, Kennan’s successor as chief planner at the 
State Department and is now President Reagan’s spe- 
cial adviser on arms control—was not in a position of 
influence when America’s postwar policy was formed, 
but he soon became an important member of the crowd. 

Nor are the six Wise Men wholly compatible. Ken- 
nan, for example, hardly fit into the clubby comrad- 
ery that helped unite the crowd. McCloy was likewise 
not to the manner born, although he early on adopted 
it with relish. Lovett and Bohlen, the most socially 
secure of the lot, arguably had less direct influence on 
the making of policy than many of their contemporaries. 
Harriman, for his part, had serious bouts of political 
ambition that caused Acheson and the others to regard 
him with raised eyebrows. 

Yet when considered together, these half-dozen 
friends fit together in a complementary way, epito- 
mizing a style and outlook that played a dominant 
role in modern American policy making. Regarding 
service as an honor and imbued with a sense of no- 
blesse oblige, they glided easily between private and 
public careers. As individuals, and even more so as a 
group, they embody what has been called (by those 
who venerate them as well as those who malign them) 
the American Establishment. 


The English journalist Henry Fairlie first popular- 
ized the phrase the Establishment in a 1955 article de- 
scribing the circle of powerful men who dominated 
Britain. Six years later, in a mock-serious parody 
called “Notes on the Establishment in America,” po- 
litical commentator Richard Rovere deftly poked at 
those who took the notion seriously. Satirically, Ro- 
vere described his discovery of the chairman emeritus 
of the Establishment. “Suddenly the name sprang to 
my lips. John J. McCloy.” 

Itisa notion that rankles McCloy. “Oh, no, not me,” 
he protested years later. “I was not really a part of the 
Establishment. I was from the wrong side of the tracks.” 
In fact, one of the salient features of the tradition Mc- 
Cloy invokes is that it has not been a closed circle ad- 
missible only by birthright. In many ways it is merit- 
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The Wise Men did quite literally restore order from chaos, 


and, as Henry Kissinger put it, “save the possibilities of freedom. This burst 
of creativity is one of the glorious moments of American history.” 


ocratic. The two men Rovere cites as putative 
Establishment chairmen, John McCloy and then-Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk, were both from poor back- 
grounds. The cultivation process was a mutual one: 
just as they sought admission to what they considered 
a special elite, the group sought to groom them and 
others for inclusion in its tradition of high-minded 
service. 

Among those who most vehemently disparage the 
idea that there is an Establishment is McGeorge 
Bundy, national-security adviser under Presidents 
Kennedy and Johnson. When Bundy was seeking Lo- 
vett’s advice in 1962, the elder statesman nodded 
toward a photograph near Bundy’s desk and intoned 
that “the best service we can perform for the Presi- 
dent is to try to approach this as Colonel Sumson 
would.” That, in fact, might be the truest touchstone 
of Establishment credentials: reverence for the bipar- 
tisan tradition exemplified by Henry Lewis Stimson, 
the consummate American statesman and Wall Street 
lawyer who served as secretary of war under both Re- 
publican William Howard Taft and Democrat Frank- 
lin Roosevelt and as secretary of state under Republi- 
can Herbert Hoover. 

In its 20th-century incarnation, the tradition began 
with the group of internationalists who acted as an in- 
formal brain trust for Woodrow Wilson, negotiating 
the Treaty of Versailles ending World War I, and re- 
turned home to found the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions. The founding father of the line was Elihu Root, 
who served as William McKinley’s secretary of war 
and Theodore Roosevelt’s secretary of state. Root was 
revered as a mentor by Stimson, just as Stimson be- 
came the mentor for such men as McCloy and Lovett. 

Opposing the Establishment tradition is a populist 
strand that has run through American history since 
Puritan minister Jonathan Edwards led the Great 
Awakening against the secular sophistication that was 
blossoming in the 1730s and ’40s, and the Tennessee 
frontiersman Andrew Jackson spearheaded a popu- 
lar revolt against the Bostonian President John Quin- 
cy Adams in the 1820s. In fact, the division between 
populists and the Establishment has been a more fun- 
damental one in U.S. politics than that between Left 
and Right, liberal and conservative. Both Jimmy Car- 
ter and Ronald Reagan, like many of their predeces- 
sors, rode to the White House in large part by tapping 
an anti-Establishment vein in the populace. 
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This populist resentment of the Establishment— 
from both the Left and the Right—accounts for much 
of the hostility faced by Acheson, McCloy and their 
colleagues. For it is another defining characteristic 
of their group that they were decidedly nonpopulist, 
serving in the executive branch while remaining 
proudly aloof from the pressure of public opinion 
and its expression in Congress. 

These men did not adhere to a single ideology, nor 
was ideology a driving force in their lives—except in- 
sofar as an instinct for the center can be called an ide- 
ology. Ideological fervor was frowned upon; pragma- 
tism, realpolitik, moderation and consensus were 
prized. Nonpartisanship was more than a principle, it 
was an art form: the only public jobs held by John Mc- 
Cloy or Robert Lovett, both Republicans, were in 
Democratic administrations. “Damn it, I always for- 
get,” Roosevelt muttered when McCloy once remind- 
ed him that he was not a Democrat. | 

There were, however, some basic tenets these men 
shared, foremost among them an opposition to isola- 
tionism. They were internationalists, and more spe- 
cifically Atlanticists, an outlook that resulted ın a 
certain willingness to make sweeping American com- 
mitments. They viewed America’s leadership role, 
and their own, as part ofa moral destiny. 

In addition, the six Wise Men believed in a certain 
noble style of leadership, both for their country and 
for themselves. The economist and diplomat John 
Kenneth Galbraith likes to call it “the Groton ethic,” 
the notion of duty and honor that Rector Endicott 
Peabody, headmaster of Groton, tried to instill in his 
pupils. Lovett and McCloy were gentlemen, far dif- 
ferent in manner from the ambitious power players 
who later held similar government positions. It was a 
tradition that they bequeathed to such men as David 
Bruce, Clark Clifford, Douglas Dillon, William and 
McGeorge Bundy, Dean Rusk, Cyrus Vance and many 
others who served under administrations in the 1960s 
and 70s. 

The Establishment label can therefore be a useful 
one. However hazy its outlines, the men who fall un- 
der that rubric shared many assumptions, and being 
part of a close-knit coterie added to whatever influ- 
ence they had as mere individuals. Yet to treat the Es- 
tablishment as a monolith, as many historians do, 1s 
less than enlightening. Stimson may have considered 
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McCloy and Lovett “twins,” but the fact that they 
came from decidedly different backgrounds is crucial 
to a full understanding of the style that both came to 
exemplify. The same is true of Kennan and Bohlen. 
Even the witty Acheson and the laconic Harriman, 
whose shared experiences began at the Groton boat- 
house and lasted through the final meeting of the 
Wise Men more than 60 years later, illustrate the 
intriguing diversity within what is often regarded as 
an undifferentiated group. 


Looking at the lives of these six men, at their expe- 
riences and feelings, helps provide a personal per- 
spective on the postwar period. Even the most careful 
scholars (in fact, particularly the most careful ones) 
sometimes seem to forget that at the midst of the mo- 
mentous forces that shaped the modern world were 
flesh-and-blood individuals acting on imperfect in- 
formation and half-formed beliefs. Like most human 
beings, these men were influenced by a mixture of 
principles and prejudices, noble goals and personal 
conceits. Their ideas sometimes reflected their lofty 
visions, at other times their momentary indignations 
and occasionally their personal moods. 

The debate over the extent that great individuals 
affect the flow of history is destined to gemain unre- 
solved. But one thing is certain: these men deeply be- 
lieved that what they thought and did could be a con- 
tributing factor, that persons and personalities could 
play a role on history’s stage. 

One reason the personal angle is missing from 
many of the otherwise penetrating studies of the early 
postwar period is that these six friends, important as 
they were to their times, were very private men. Un- 
like the more ambitious mandarins who pervade to- 
day’s professional policy elite, these men did not seek 
to purvey their influence in the public realm. Later 
some wrote memoirs, but they abhorred publicity. 

They were also staunch capitalists for whom liberal 
free trade was a creed; they believed in using econom- 
ic policies as levers of diplomatic power. Yet they were 
not primarily motivated by imperialist impulses or 
fears of an impending capitalist crisis. Although their 
belief in the ideals of democracy was not always evenly 
applied, they were sincerely repulsed by tyrannical 
tactics. In their minds there was a link between free 
trade, free markets and free men. The fact that the 
United States would be the prime beneficiary of a sys- 
tem of open global markets was clear to them, but that 
did not make the goal any less sincere. Much of what 
they advocated was in fact largely selfless: the notion 
that Western Europe should be protected had less to 
do with a desire for lucrative markets than with an af- 
finity for the traditions and aspirations of Europeans. 
Their outlook involved an implicit assumption that 
the rest of the world naturally desired the system of 
democratic capitalism, liberal values and economic 
trade of the West. 

They viewed the Soviets in the way a businessman 
might regard a competitor: concessions and appease 


ment would not serve to buy goodwill, but it was possi- 
ble to achieve a realistic modus vivendi that included 
cooperation on matters of mutual interest. They fa- 
vored, for example, a postwar loan to the Soviets and 
efforts to work out a system of joint control for the 
atom bomb. 

Reacting prudently to threats they perceived at the 
time, they were able to create a bipartisan consensus 
about the goals of American policy that worked well 
for two decades. “It is to the lasting credit of that gen- 
eration of Americans,” Henry Kissinger has written, 
“that they assumed these responsibilities with energy, 
imagination and skill. This burst of creativity is one of 
the glorious moments of American history.” 

It is easy, of course, to put too much of a rosy glow 
on the postwar heyday of the old foreign-policy Es- 
tablishment. It was not always the “Periclean age” that 
McCloy imagined it to be. The bipartisan consensus 
collapsed over China and Korea, with unfortunate 
long-term effects on U.S. foreign policy. Acheson’s 
battles with Congress were epic and destructive. 
Nonetheless, the Wise Men’s victories were great. 
They did quite literally restore order from chaos, and, 
as Kissinger put it, “save the possibilities of freedom.” 
They helped America act as magnanimous conquer- 
or and rebuild friend and foe alike after World War 
II. They created a Western alliance that has endured 
for upward of 40 years. 

The men most responsible for America’s world role 
are, 40 years later, half hidden in history’s shadows. 
Even their collective identity is in eclipse. “There was 
a sense of selflessness, of not playing to the galleries,” 
says William Bundy, foreign-policy adviser to Presi- 
dents Kennedy and Johnson. They relished power, to 
be sure—Acheson once described his leaving office as 
akin to the end of a love affair. Yet they did not crave 
power merely to possess it. 

Acheson and Harriman, Lovett and McCloy, Boh- 
len and Kennan: they saw themselves, throughout their 
lives, not as public figures but as public servants. They 
rarely had to wonder about their place in society; they 
did not have to read the newspapers to know where 
they stood. Freed from the distraction of self, they 
were strangely liberated and empowered. They could 
bring their extraordinary energy, tempered by long 
exposure to the wider world, to the immense postwar 
task of rebuilding and making secure the shattered 
West. 

There are, no doubt, diplomats and officials these 
days who are as brilliant as these six. But there cer- 
tainly does not now exist, and may never again, a 
breed of statesmen with the same synergism, the tal- 
ent to work together in a way that transcends their 
contribution as individuals. Their triumphs and fail- 
ures may be surpassed, but as Acheson said to Harri- 
man at one of their last meetings, “never in such good 
company.” + 
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Capitalism and Ethics 





Is capitalism good, bad, or neither? 
Five influential observers of the American 
scene engage in lively debate. 


ritics of capitalism sometimes call it an economic 
system that undermines the moralimagination. In 
the United States today, however, the debate has 
been enlivened by a new school of conservative 
philosophy which asserts the superior morality of 
capıtalısm over all other economic systems. On the other 
hand, many thinkers have always maintained that there 
ws no relationship between capitalism and ethics. In this 
article, Harper’s Magazine editor Lewis H. Lapham is 
moderator of a symposium that discusses the whole sub- 
ject of capitalism and morality. The participants are 


Lewis H. LAPHAM: I must confess 
at the outset that I have never been 
able to see any connection between 
morality and capitalism. I see no 
reason why an economic system 
should match, resemble, or in any 
other way seek to conform to some 
preexisting system of ethics. Such 
conformity seems to me an attempt 
to yoke unlike things: say, sympho- 
ny orchestras and tennis sneakers. 

There’s a good deal of precedent 
for such a division of realms. Poets 
and divines once kept strict accounts 
in separate ledgers of what was 
owed to God and what to Mammon. 
Old-fashioned conservatives were 
content with defending our eco- 
nomic system on the narrow grounds 
of property rights and individual 
liberty. But Americans today are 
anxious to have it both ways. They 
don’t like to admit an utter disparity 
between their system of ethics and 
their system of economics. Signs of 
their confusion may be found in the 
electronic media, on the editorial 
pages, in campaign platforms. And 
I find them in the writings of Mi- 
chael Novak, a noted student of the 
morality of capitalism. Mr. Novak 
argues that capitalism is a social sys- 
tem of inherently greater moral 
power than socialism. This line of 
argument strikes me as elusive, Mi- 
chael, and perhaps we might begin 
by hearing you explain it. 

MICHAEL Novak: I would agree 
that there are many moral criticisms 
to be made of capitalism as an eco- 
nomic system. I would never argue 
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that all the values and virtues re- 
quired for full morality are some- 
how inherent in capitalism. The 
economic system is properly bal- 
anced by both a political and a cul- 
tural system. But I disagree with 
most of what you’ve said so far. At 
no time has capitalism’s ability to 
raise up the poor and generate 
democratic habits been more widely 
observed—even by hostile critics. 
That’s the larger context within 
which I want to discuss American 
capitalism. 

Asa system, compared to tradition- 
alist and socialist systems, capitalism 
inculcates a special range of virtues— 
concerning time, personal autonomy, 
initiative, self-reliance, family. It be- 
gins with the development of institu- 
tions which encourage creativity, in- 
vention and discovery. The very root 
of capitalism, as the origin of the word 
suggests, is the human head. The so- 
ciety which organizes its institutions 
to favor creativity, invention and dis- 
covery will be the society best suited to 
liberate the poor and create an un- 
precedented economic dynamism. To 
these institutions capitalism adds a 
new notion of community, a commu- 
nity based not on family, tribe or eth- 
nicity but on voluntary association. 
The capitalist conceives of the com- 
mon good as being rooted not in in- 


tention, but rather in the freedom of 


persons to have their own individual 
visions of the common good. And 
these visions, taken together, pro- 


Michael Novak, the religion scholar and neoconserva- 
tive author whose books include The Spirit of Demo- 
cratic Capitalism; Walter B. Wriston, former president 
of Citicorp bank and current chairman of the President’s 
Economic Policy Advisory Board; Robert Lekachman, 
professor of economics at City University of New York 
and author of The Age of Keynes, and Peter Steinfels, 
editor of the Catholic magazine Commonweal and au- 
thor of The Neoconservatives. 

Following this symposium are two other articles in 
this special section on capitalism and ethics. 


duce a higher level of the common 
good than was previously possible. 

LAPHAM: My own experience sug- 
gests that the larger the institution, 
the less the creativity. Walter Wris- 
ton, what do you think? Do capital- 
ist institutions work as well in the 
real world as they do in Michael No- 
vak’s books? Where do you stand on 
the question of the morality of 
capitalism? 

WALTER B. WRISTON: Morality at- 
taches solely to individuals. It 
doesn’t attach to institutions. There 
are moral and immoral capitalists. I 
happen to believe that the most im- 
portant moral value is liberty. What 
social system produces more indi- 
vidual liberty than any other? The 
record of history is quite clear on 
this question. It is impossible for 
centralized economic planning, no 
matter how intelligently conceived, 
to produce rational choices over any 
period of time. Nobody is smart 
enough to guide an economy for 
the good of all. It’s just not possible. 

What we’ve developed instead of 
centralized planning is a price sys- 
tem that lets each individual com- 
municate with hundreds of millions 
of other individuals in a way which, 
though imperfect, allows him to 
make sensible economic decisions 
about his own life. That increases 
freedom. And that’s my answer to 
your question about the morality of 
capitalism. When all is said and 
done, the maximizing of human lib- 
erty is the most important moral im- 
perative, and it is democratic capi- 
talism which is more congruent 
with human liberty than any other 
form of social organization. 
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apitalism 
inculcates a 
range of virtues 
concerning personal 
autonomy, initiative 
and self-reliance. 

it encourages 
creativity, invention 
and discovery. 





ROBERT LEKACHMAN: Outrageous 
as it may sound, I’m rather on [con- 
servative economist] Milton Fried- 
man’s side when it comes do the 
question of capitalist conduct. 
Friedman has consistently argued 
that the sole function of an efficient 
capitalist is to maximize profit with- 
in the boundaries of the laws en- 
acted by appropriate authorities. 
This suggests that there is no con- 
nection between capitalist conduct 
and the morality of the outcome. 
Morally speaking, capitalism has 
probably done best in countries like 
Sweden and Canada, places where 
more external constraints are placed 
upon capitalist conduct than in the 
United States. You can get an ap- 
proximation of the kind of moral 
conduct you want if you require it 
by law: products that don’t poison 
consumers, power sources that don't 
pollute the air and the environ- 
ment. But you’re unlikely to get it by 
the spontaneous conduct of profit 
maximizers in our particular Capl- 
talist system. 

Some sociologists argue that the 
amoral pursuit of profit tends to 
subvert the very bourgeois virtues 
upon which capitalism’s growth de- 
pends: thrift, postponement of grati- 
fication, preparation for a career. 
Such is the strength of individual 
character that there are some peo- 
ple who actually save money. But 
not very many, and not very much 


money. After all, the whole thrust of 


capitalism in America Is to encourage 


buying and borrowing. And capital- 
ism undermines not only the bour- 
geois virtues; It undermines our po- 
litical institutions as well. ‘The 
unequal distribution of economic 
power translates into the unequal 
distribution of political power, and 
our distribution of the former ıs far 
more unequal than that of any oth- 
er advanced industrial country ın 
the world. 

Novak: Milton Friedman isn't 
that simplistic in the way he talks 
about “maximizing profits.” One 
must consider the law, moral claıms 
and various long-term economic 
purposes. Let's take the ambiguous 
word profit and replace it with eco- 
nomic development. The habit of mind 
which leads you to want to encour- 
age economic development is a mor- 
al habit. Not all cultures exhibit it. 
And it requires a new morality, as 

ax Weber recognized when he first 
described the Protestant ethic. It's 
not mere acquisitiveness that we re 
talking about. Weber called that a 
“kindergarten error.” 

PETER STEINFELS: I would certain- 
ly agree with Michael that enter- 
prise is a virtue. Inventiveness and 
creativity are virtues. And I would 
agree that the institutions of capital- 
ism and the free market strengthen 
these particular virtues. But what 
we’re talking about, to use Joseph 
Schumpeter’s phrase, is “creative 
destruction.” The inventiveness 
and creativity that make one imagi- 
native capitalist succeed may put a 
less imaginative one out of business. 

It seems to me that such morality as 
American capitalists succeed in 
achieving is very much aided by the 
kinds of external restraints that Bob 
has mentioned, restraints that set lim- 
its on how fierce the competition may 
be and what may be done in the strug- 
gle for profit. I’m certainly convinced 
that there are many moral people try- 
ing to be moral capitalists. What puz- 
zles me is the way in which the sum to- 
tal of pressures within the system 
works on individual capitalists to 
make moral behavior difficult in the 
real world. 

Novak: Aristotle said that in poli- 


tics we must be satisfied with “a tinc- 
ture of virtue.” There are corrup- 
tions inherent in democracy and in 
economic systems. We have to start 


by accepting the pervasiveness of 


human corruption and the limita- 
tions inherent in all systems. 

LEKACHMAN: Why not? And let's 
begin by considering a particularly 
horrible example of capitalism at 
work. The management of a major 
automobile company was told by 
company engineers that the place- 
ment of a particular model’s fuel 
tank increased the risk of fatal acci- 
dents. So they calculated that the 
amount they’d have to pay out in 
successful lawsuits because of fatali- 
ties or injuries was less than the cost 
of relocating the fuel tank—and 
then did nothing. What about that? 

WrisTon: Of course there are oc- 
casions in business when bad deci- 
sions are made. Over time, though, 
the market punishes the people 
who make those decisions. 

Novak: It’s not a serious argu- 
ment against capitalism that shoddy 
products are produced and human 
values are overturned. That’s true 
in every economic system known to 
man. 

WRISTON: People vote under 
democratic capitalism, and they vote 
by buying what they like. You may 
not think that [popular novelist] 
Jackie Collins ranks with Aristotle. 
But this is a free society. Why 
shouldn’t we have both? Why 
should anyone impose his own view 
of what is good on a society? 

LEKACHMAN: I don’t propose to do 
so. 

Novak: Then it’s not a fair argu- 
ment. You’re playing a game. 
There is a demonstrable empirical 
compatibility between socialist the- 
ory and authoritarian practices. 
First you exhibit just such a com- 
patibility, and then you take it back 
and say you're not serious. There's 
only one alternative to market allo- 
cation, and that’s political alloca- 
tion. You did say that you're in favor 
of more regulation. I presume you 
mean political regulation. I don't 
know any third alternative. 

LEKACHMAN: I’m not saying that I 
would proceed centrally to prohibit 
this or that or the other thing. What 
I am saying is that the unchecked 


pursult of profit tends to generate 
the production of harmful sub- 
stances, products that injure. Here 
it seems to me that the pursuit of 
profit is directly involved. 

Novak: Once again, let me substi- 
tute economic development for prof- 
itin your formulation. Imagine the 
world of Adam Smith. Smith saw 
the immense poverty in which the 
people of his age were imprisoned. 
But he also saw the possibility of cre- 
ating wealth through a market econ- 
omy, wealth so vast that poverty it- 
self might someday be eliminated. 
Seen from this perspective, the pur- 
suit of economic development was 
undoubtedly a great step forward 
for the human race. I agree with 
Bob that the degree of economic lib- 
erty we have today introduces the 
possibility of abuse and evil, but I 
don’t think the fault is the pursuit of 
economic development. Noncapi- 
talist systems also produce harmful 
substances and products that 
injure. 

STEINFELS: It’s not enough to talk 
about the immorality that exists as 
part of the general run of human- 
kind. Competition in the free mar- 
ket may encourage certain kinds of 
vices. Some major corporation 
heads have complained, for exam- 
ple, about the current obsession 
with quarterly returns. Every chief 
executive officer knows that if the 
returns aren't kept high, the com- 
pany’s stock will drop, as will his 
standing within the firm. So he pan- 
ics and lays off a thousand people. 
Are these pressures an inherent 
part of capitalism? 

Novak: The short answer is yes. 
There are moral weaknesses in any 
competitive system. There are also 
noncompetitive systems which foster 
even greater evils. But the competi- 
tive principle does have its down- 
side, one to which we must constant- 
ly attend. 

STEINFELS: I can settle for that. If 
you admit that there is an institu- 
tionalized downside to the free mar- 
ket and that the problem is what to 
do about it, that’s a good enough an- 
swer. After all, there are many seri- 


ous socialist thinkers who accept a 
large role for the market in the 
economy. I just don’t want to see 
these inherent moral pressures 
written off as manifestations of hu- 
man nature simply because central- 
ized economies may be even worse. 

Wriston: The papers have been 
devoting a lot of ink lately to the 
question of short-term growth. But 
nobody wants to write about the 
enormous investment in tomorrow 
that is being made by American cor- 
porations and entrepreneurs. I sup- 
pose I know the heads of 400 or 500 
companies, and I don’t know one of 
them who isn’t making major invest- 
ments In tomorrow. The market de- 
mands it. If you want to maintain 
employment, if you want to keep 
the economy growing, if you want 
to create jobs, you have to invest in 
tomorrow. 

LAPHAM: Pd like to believe that, 
Walter. But the real investment 
seems to be not in tomorrow but in 
the past, in debt. Mergers and take- 
overs are taking all the available 
cash and using it for debt service, 
not research and development. 
Andall we hear about is the collapse 
of American company after Ameri- 
can company. 

Wriston: And the creation of 11 
million jobs. 

LAPHAM: But what kinds of jobs? 
In McDonald’s hamburger stands? 

Wriston: Absolutely not. Ameri- 
ca’s biggest export right now is 
high-tech airplanes. They aren't be- 
ing built by hamburger turners. 
We're exporting computer chips to 
Japan. We're exporting services. 
We've created a global capital mar- 
ket. The developing countries have 
doubled their gross national prod- 
ucts in the last 10 years. That’s never 
happened before. And the reason 
it’s happening now is that the devel- 
oping countries have access to a 
global market which didn’t previ- 
ously exist. 

LEKACHMAN: I’d like to return to 
the alleged connection between 
morality and capitalist conduct. I 
don’t think it helps much to say that 
there are moral and immoral peo- 
ple everywhere you look. What you 
really need to look at is the structure 
of rewards and penalties that attach 
to the different roles people play. 
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through a market 
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itself might someday 
be eliminated. 


The pressure on a corporate man- 
ager, for instance, is to increase 
earnings. He may worry as an indi- 
vidual about the damage he is doing 
to hisemployees. But he is painfully 
aware that any expenditure which 
improves safety is going to diminish 
his measured performance. 
Novak: But if you think the fault 
lies in capitalist institutions them- 
selves, ask yourself: compared to 
what? Was there cleaner water in 
traditional precapitalist societies? | 
hardly think so. Human beings 
don’t always destroy the environ- 
ment; they also improve it. In a 


moral comparison of the effects of 


capitalist and socialist institutions, I 
would give the edge to the capitalists. 
LAPHAM: Are you saying that 
clean drinking water is moral? 
Novak: I’m saying that if you’re 
going to compare different systems, 
one of your moral tests should be 
the quality of the environment. 
LAPHAM: But that’s not a moral 
question. 
LEKACHMAN: Well, what is moral, 
Lewis? I’ve always wanted to know. 
LAPHAM: If you substitute the 
profit motive for all other human 
values, if you identify wealth with 
freedom and judgment with the 
worship of the bottom line, then 
you are able to justify any means of 
obtaining money. After all, wealth, 
being the greatest good, buys all the 
other goods. Once you have done 
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that, you have set up the system ina 
way which will lead it to eat itself. 

WRISTON: Your argument comes 
apart, Lewis, because you insist on 
calling wealth the greatest good. 
But what the world actually runs on 
is profit. Your profit, for example, 
comes from being an editor. It’s the 
way you feel when you walk into a 
restaurant and hear someone say: 
“There goes the great editor of Har- 
per’s Magazine.” The point is that 
profit is not merely monetary. Prof- 
it is also the Nobel Prize. Profit ıs 
being recognized as “surgeon of the 
year.” When you make “wealth” 
synonymous with “profit,” you 
change the whole. argument. No- 
body is seriously arguing that 
wealth per se is the one force which 
drives everything else. We’re talk- 
ing about the profit motive, which 
operates even in nonprofit institu- 
tions. Sometimes it’s prestige, 
sometimes it’s a parking space. But 
some form of reward system operates 
in every society. 

LEKACHMAN: The fact of the mat- 
ter is that we have put an exaggerat- 
ed value on the sheer accumulation 
of money and a dangerously low 
evaluation on other forms of human 
fulfillment. I don’t believe in capital 
punishment for the wealthy. Punish- 
ment of capital is a different propo- 
sition. I’mall for that. But the rule in 
America is that if you’re paid rather 
little your merit is rather small. 

Novak: Are you talking about the 
status decline of intellectuals? Are 
you talking about envy? 

LEKACHMAN: Oh, no. Many of our 
intellectuals do very well financially 
and are thus venerated. 

Novak: Yes, and there’s no soci- 
ety on Earth that has as many jobs in 
the not-for-profit sector as our own. 
The vast majority of Americans 
choose what they want to do, and 
they don’t choose merely to seek 
wealth. Most of the people I know 
seek the work that satisfies them 
most completely. Of course a sliver 
of people want money, money, 
money, but I think they’re only a 
small number. 

LapHam: What about all the mil- 
lionaires in the United States 
Senate? 

WRISTON: Your line, Lewis, is that 
if somebody has money, he’s ipso 


facto no good. I don’t see it. 

Novak: How did we come to have 
more Nobel laureates than any oth- 
er country? Why is it thatif you want 
to be an artist at the top of your 
form, you must come to the United 
States to perform? 

LAPHAM: Because the United 
States is where the money is. I’m 
quite willing to admit that our edu- 
cational system spends a great deal 
of money turning out a useful regi- 
ment of mediocre people for service 
in the various bureaucracies. 

Let’s shift to another question: 
the future of capitalism. Do you 
think that capitalism is going to live 
forever? I certainly don’t think it’s 
immortal. To me it’s just a mecha- 
nism. The Chinese discovered it in 
the 11th century and decided it was 
too dangerous and volatile a force, 
so they simply covered it up again 
under the sand. 

Wriston: And starved to death 
for the next millenium. 

LAPHAM: And wrote great poetry 
and painted beautiful paintings. 
And what of us? I don’t see a coun- 
try filled with happy faces. 

STEINFELS: Lewis, you set a high 
standard of anticapitalism for the 
rest of us here. But my own fear is 
not that capitalism faces imminent 
failure. What I worry about is the 
possibility that it will have an all- 
consuming success. 

Capitalism is so dynamic that it 
takes over other important spheres 
of life. In many instances it initially 
responds to real needs, but ends up 
changing the moral character of ba- 
sic human relationships. One of the 
most interesting examples of late 
has been the entry of capitalist con- 
duct into the already intense com- 
petition for college-entrance test 
scores. Several smart entrepreneurs 
started offering training that in- 
creases scores, the repeated denials 
of the test-makers notwithstanding. 
This training gives those people 
who can afford it a real advantage, 
and thus it becomes necessary for 
more and more students to avail 
themselves of it simply to stay where 
they are. And we'll see more of this 
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sort of thing in the future. 

LEKACHMAN: A friend of mine 
likes to say that capitalism is 
doomed but will take at least a hun- 
dred years to topple. What I expect 
to see in the short run ls the sputter- 
ing of the system rather than its col- 
lapse. Take all those new jobs which 
have been “created” in the last six 
years. They barely kept pace with 
the increase in the size of the labor 
force. We have about the same per- 
centage of unemployment, give or 
take a tenth of a point, that we did 
when President Reagan entered the 
White House. Statistics suggest that 
our already very unequal distribu- 
tion of income and wealth is becom- 
ing still more unequal. More people 
are sinking into the bottom two- 
fifths of income distribution than 
are rising from the middle to the top 
fifth. And family income has kept 
pace with inflation in the last decade 
almost entirely because more wom- 
en are working. Michael Novak be- 
lieves that capitalism promotes the 
family. Well, itseems to me that cap- 
italism is actually zncreasing pressure 
on the family, converting it into a 
purely economic unit subject to the 
stresses and strains of the outside 
world. 

I don’t know, Lewis, if capitalism 
has promoted the universal joyless- 
ness you were describing. But it has 
certainly promoted a set of games in 


which there are inevitably more los- 
ers than winners. We're creating a 
society which demeans people be- 
cause they have lost out in capitalist 
competitions. Ours is a society in 
which fewer and fewer people seem 
to be attached to anything other 
than the frequent improvement of 
their financial status. Such frequent 
improvement does not conduce to 
the general good. 

Novak: You’ve predicted 24 of 
the last three recessions, Bob. You 
see the collapse of capitalism every 
time you turn around. I’m comfort- 
ed that you’ve postponed it for a 
hundred years. That’s a real victory 
for capitalism in the University of 
Bob Lekachman. At any rate, | 
should point out that all of your as- 
sertions have been empirical. They 
stand or fall on the facts. So let’s look 
at the facts and see if your vision of 
the United States in decline holds up. 

It isn’t true, to begin with, that 
employment in the last six years has 
barely kept pace with the increase in 
the labor force. A higher percent- 
age of Americans between the ages 
of 16 and 65 is now employed than 
ever before in our history. As for 
your income-distribution figures, 
the top five percent of Americans 
have lost two percent of their share 
of income since 1947. The big gain 
in income share has been made in 
the next 35 percent. As for your as- 
sertion that capitalism promotes a 
set of games in which there are 
more losers than winners: how 
many games are there in a [nation] 
where the state is the only game in 
town? I should think that in a coun- 
try where we’re creating 13,000 new 
incorporations every week, we're 
creating a lot of winners, including 
the holders of new jobs. 

The point is that there are rea- 
sons why people fasten on certain 
numbers and neglect other numbers. 
I say that if you make empirical 
claims, everybody has to lay out his 
empirical cards. Then people can 
make their minds up for themselves. 

LAPHAM: It would seem that we no 
longer trust each other’s numbers. 

LEKACHMAN: And we're shifting 


comparisons, too. The most favor- 


able comparison of our society, of 


course, is with [a noncapitalist] sys- 
tem. There we clearly win on a wide 
variety of grounds. But perhaps we 
should be comparing ourselves to 
an earlier American society. I would 
say, for example, that the New Deal 
period, despite its economic dislo- 
cations, was a more hopeful, more 
inventive, more public-spirited pe- 
riod than the last decade. 

The New Deal phenomena that I 
particularly admire are things like 
the Social Security Act, the National 
Labor Relations Act, fair labor stan- 
dards, the minimum wage. Measures 
like these protected ordinary citi- 
zens against the misfortunes of indi- 
gence, old age, unemployment and 
other social ailments. For half a cen- 
tury they tempered American capi- 
talism and made it tolerable. The 
New Deal certainly had its imper- 
fections. Back in those days I wasn’t 
particularly fond of Franklin Roo- 
sevelt, because I knew he was im- 
peding the coming revolution by 
saving capitalism. But Roosevelt did 
save Capitalism, for better or worse. 

Novak: The idea of democratic 
capitalism, of course, includes the 
New Deal. We're talking about po- 
litical economy, not just economics. 

LAPHAM: When I came to New 
Yorkin 1960, the people of my gen- 
eration had an expectation of the 
future that was very great. They 
thought the quality of their lives 
would surpass that of their parents. 
Most of the young people I know to- 
day are constantly looking over 
their shoulders. They can’tafford to 
buy apartments in New York. ‘They 
can’t afford to take part in the com- 
munity of the city. They are deeply 
cynical about the law. They are com- 


pletely alienated from the realm of 


politics. Most of them have no idea 
of who’s running against whom, or 
for what. 

Wriston: With all due respect, 
your sample is too narrow. The 
young people I know take the oppo- 
site view. They see new opportuni- 
ties, they have enormous expec- 
tations. 

Novak: Lewis, I’ve been struck by 
the self-hatred which you have been 
entering into evidence today. The 
self-hatred and melancholy which 
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you claim to see in so many Ameri- 
cans surely bespeaks a larger hatred 
of the capitalist system itself. Ameri- 
cans are taught to have this kind of 
hatred for their own economic sys- 
tem. It’s practically mandatory in 
our literary tradition. 

This problem will be increasingly 
overcome, I suspect, as the alterna- 
tives become clearer in people’s 
minds. And one thing that our dis- 
cussion has made very clear is that 
we are all capitalists now. Even 
those who describe themselves as 
democratic socialists embrace the key 
institutions in dispute: markets, pri- 
vate property, patents, the types of 
free and legal association so impor- 
tant to a system like ours. There's 
not much left of the intellectual 
Left. 

STEINFELS: I don’t think there’s 
anything like the amount of hostil- 
ity toward capitalism that both Lew- 
is and Michael seem to be suggest- 
ing. There may be serious doubts as 
to the virtues of the existing capital- 
ist system, but I don’t see any real 
crisis of legitimacy. To claim that 
one exists only serves to distract us 
from the real issues. 

Novak: [French philosopher] 
Jacques Maritain predicted 40 years 
ago that “the search for meaning” 
would emerge as the main theme of 
American life. Maritain thought 
that because of the very success of 
our system of democratic capital- 
ism, issues of personal survival 
would diminish while questions of 
meaning would rise In importance. 
I think this prediction is coming 
true, and it will demand of us more 
reflection than we've previously 
been inclined to give to the nature 
of our system. We must understand 
capitalism in terms of its own ideals, 
so that we can modify it and reform 
it and, as Thomas Jefferson said, 
revolutionize it every generation. ¢ 
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A noted economist discusses four historical and often 
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By Albert O. Hirschman 


The ethics of capitalism have fascinated 
thinkers from Adam Smith to the present, 
and many of the major analyses of 
capitalism have taken the form of 
studying ıts effects on society. Some 
commentators have praised the free- 
enterprise system’s ability to generate 
wealth, while others have noticed its 


failings and prophesied its demise. In 


this article a distinguished economist, 
Albert O. Hirschman, examines and 
compares four classical views of a free- 
market economy. The theories seem 
contradictory: the fir stsees commerce as a 
civilizing agent nurturing the best in 
people; the second focuses on the alleged 
self-destructive aspects of capitalism, 
the third maintains that in some 
countries capitalism does not thrive as 
well as in others because it is shackled by 
the vestiges of feudalism; the fourth 
postulates that the American economy is 
a unique form of capitalism because it 
lacks a feudal past. The author 
maintains that each of these opposing 
views contains some truth. Taken 
together, they inform each other and 
combine to forma rich tableau of the 
intellectual history of capitalism. 
Professor emeritus of social science at 
the Institute for Advanced Study in 
Princeton, New Jersey, Hirschman 
also has taught at Yale, Columbia and 
Harvard universities. He is the author 
of The Strategy of Economic 
Development, Exit, Voice, and 
Loyalty and The Passions and the 
Interests. This article is excerpted from 
the title piece of Hirschman’s latest book, 
Rival Views of Market Society and 
Other Recent Essays. 





Once upon a time, not all that long 
ago, the social, political and economic 
order under which men and women 
were living was taken for granted. 
Among the people of those idyllic 
times many of course were poor, sick 
or oppressed and consequently un- 
happy. Most tended to attribute their 
unhappiness either to concrete and 
fortuitous happenings—ill luck, ill 
health, the machinations of enemies, 
an unjust master, lord or ruler—or to 
remote, general and unchangeable 
causes, such as human nature or the 
will of God. The idea that the social 
order—intermediate between the for- 
tuitous and the unchangeable—may be 
an important cause of human unhap- 
piness became widespread only in the 
modern age, particularly in the 18th 
century. 

The idea of the perfectibility of the 
social order arose primarily in the 
course of the French Enlightenment, 
which helped inspire the French Rev- 
olution. At the beginning of the 19th 
century this idea reappeared in the 
guise of powerful critiques of the 
emerging social and economic order— 
capitalism. Here I am concerned with 
several such critiques and their 
interrelations. 

First I shall show the close relation- 
ship and direct contradiction between 
an early argument ın favor of market 
society anda subsequent principal cri- 
age of capitsusm. Next, I shall pomit 
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to the contradictions between this cri- 
tque and another diagnosis of the ills 
from which much of modern capital- 
ist society is said to suffer. And finally 
the tables will be turned on this sec- 
ond critique by yet another set of 
ideas. In all three cases, there was an 
almost total lack of communication 
between the conflicting theses. Inti- 
mately related intellectual formations 
unfolded at great length, without 
ever taking cognizance of each other. 


THE DOUX-COMMERCE THESIS 


At mid-18th century it became 
the conventional wisdom that com- 
merce was a civilizing agent of con- 
siderable power and range. This 
view is shown in a key sentence by 
Montesquieu, which he placed at the 
very beginning of his discussion of 
economic matters in Spirit of the Laws: 
“It is almost a general rule that 
wherever manners are gentle 
[moeurs douces| there is commerce; 
and wherever there is commerce, 
manners are gentle.” 

This way of viewing the influence 
of expanding commerce on society was 
widely accepted throughout most of 
the 18thcentury. One of the strongest 
statements was in 1792, from Thomas 
Paine in The Rights of Man when he 
wrote: 


[Commerce] is a pacific 
system, operating to cordia- 
lise mankind, by render- 
ing Nations, as well as indi- 
viduals, useful to each 
other... The invention of 
commerce...is the great- 
est approach towards uni- 
versal civilization that has 
yet been made by any 
means not immediately 
flowing from moral 
principles. 


What was the concrete meaning 
of all this douceur, polish, gentleness 
and even cordiality? Through what 
precise mechanisms was expanding 
commerce going to have such hap- 
py effects? David Hume and Adam 
Smith specifically mention these 
virtues as being enhanced or 
brought into the world by com- 
merce and manufacturing: indus- 
triousness and assiduity, frugality, 


punctuality and, most important 
perhaps for the functioning of mar- 
ket society, probity. 

Here is the insistent thought that 
a society where the market assumes 
a central position for the satisfac- 
tion of human wants will not only 
produce considerable new wealth 
because of the division of labor and 
consequent technical progress, but 
generate as a by-product a more 
“polished” human type—more hon- 
est, reliable, orderly and disci- 
plined, as well as more friendly and 
helpful, ever ready to find solutions 
to conflicts and middle ground for 
opposed opinions. Such a type will 
in turn greatly facilitate the smooth 
functioning of the market. Accord- 
ing to this line of reasoning, capital- 
ism will create, in the course of time 


and through the very practice of 


trade and industry, a set of compati- 
ble psychological attitudes and 
moral dispositions, which are both 
desirable in themselves and condu- 
cive to the further expansion of the 
system. And at certain epochs, the 
speed and vigor displayed by that 
expansion lent considerable plausi- 
bility to this conjecture. 


‘THE SELF-DESTRUCTION THESIS 


There is another body of thought 
that is the obverse of the doux-com- 
merce thesis. According to it, capital- 
ist society, far from fostering douceur 
and other fine attitudes, exhibits a 
pronounced proclivity to undermine 
the moral foundations on which any 
society, including its own, must rest. 
I shall call this “the self-destruction 
thesis.” 

This thesis has a fairly numerous 
ancestry among both Marxist and 
conservative thinkers. Moreover, a 
British political economist who was 
neither recently gave it renewed 
prominence and sophisticated treat- 
ment. In his influential 1976 book, So- 
cial Limits to Growth, Fred Hirsch dealt 
at length with what he called “the de- 
pleting moral legacy” of capitalism. 


He argues that the market undermines 
the moral values that are its own es- 
sential underpinnings, values that, so 
he asserts, have been inherited from 
preceding socioeconomic regimes, such 
as the feudal order. The idea that cap- 
italism depletes or “erodes” the moral 
foundation needed for its function- 
ing is put forward in the following 
terms: 


The social morality that 
has served as an under- 
structure for economic in- 
dividualism has been a lega- 
cy of the precapitalist and 
preindustrial past. This leg- 
acy has diminished with 
time and with the corrosive 
contact of the active capi- 
talist values—and more 
generally with the greater 
anonymity and greater mo- 
bility of industrial socie- 
ty....As individual behavior 
has been increasingly di- 
rected to individual advan- 
tage, habits and instincts 
based on communal atti- 
tudes and objectives have 
lost out. The weakening of 
traditional social values 
has made predominantly 
capitalist economies more 
difficult to manage. 


In developing his argument, 
Hirsch makes the principal point 
that such social virtues as “truth, 
trust, acceptance, restraint, obliga- 
tion,” needed for the functioning of 
an “individualistic, contractual econ- 
omy,” are grounded to a consider- 
able extent in religious belief, but 
“the individualistic, rationalistic 
base of the market undermines reli- 
gious support.” This view stands in 
particularly stark contrast to the 
earlier conception of commerce and 
of its beneficial side effects. 

Hirsch is only the latest representa- 
tive of the idea that the market and 
capitalism harbor self-destructive 
proclivities. This theory is of course a 
cornerstone of Marxian thought. But 
it did not originate with Marx. Over a 
century earlier it was the essence of 
the conservative reaction to the ad- 
vance of market society, voiced dur- 
ing the 1730s in England by the oppo- 
nents of Robert Walpole and Whig 
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t mid-18th 

century it 

became the 
conventional wisdom 
that commerce was a 
civilizing agent of 
considerable power 
and range. 


rule. The theme was taken up again, 
from the early 19th century on, by ro- 
mantic and conservative critics of the 
Industrial Revolution. Coleridge, for 
example, wrote in 1817 that the “true 
seat and sources” of the “existing dis- 
tress” are to be found in the “Overbal- 
ance of the Commercial Spirit” in re- 
lation to “natural counter-forces” 
such as the “ancient feelings of rank 
and ancestry.” 

The simplest model for the self-de- 
struction of capitalism might be 
called, in contrast to the self-reinforc- 
ing model of doux commerce, the dolce 
vita scenario. The advance of capital- 
ism requires, so this story begins, that 
capitalists save and lead a frugal life so 
that accumulation can proceed apace. 
However, at some ill-defined point, 
increases in wealth resulting from 
successful accumulation will tend to 
enervate the spirit of frugality. De- 
mands will be made for dolce vita, that 
is, for instant rather than delayed 
gratification, and when that happens 
capitalist progress will grind to a halt. 

The idea that successful attainment 
of wealth will undermine the process 
of wealth generation is present 
throughout the 18th century from 
John Wesley to Montesquieu and 
Adam Smith. Modern-day observers 
as diverse as political philosopher 
Herbert Marcuse and sociologist 
Daniel Bell also have written in thıs 
vein, unaware, it would appear, that 
they were merely refurbishing a well- 
known, much older morality tale: 
how the republican virtues of sobri- 
ety, civic pride and bravery—in an- 
cient Rome—led to victory and con- 
quest, which brought opulence and 
luxury, which in turn undermined 
those earlier virtues and destroyed 
the republic and eventually the em- 
pire. While appealing in its simple di- 
alectic, that tale has long been dis- 
credited as an explanation of Rome’s 
decline and fall. 

There are less mechanical, more so- 
phisticated forms of the self-destruc- 
tion thesis. The best known is proba- 
bly the one put forward by economist 
Joseph Schumpeter in Capitalism, So- 
cialism and Democracy, whose second 
part is entitled “Can Capitalism Sur- 


vive?” Schumpeter’s answer to that 
question was rather negative, not so 
much, he argued, because of insuper- 
able economic problems encountered 
or generated by capitalism as because 
of the growing hostility capitalism 
meets with on the part of many strata, 
particularly among intellectuals. It is 
in the course of arguing along these 
lines that Schumpeter writes: 


..capitalism creates a crit- 
ical frame of mind which, 
after having destroyed 

the moral authority of so 
many other institutions, 

in the end turns against its 
own; the bourgeois finds 
to his amazement that the 
rationalist attitude does 
not stopat the credentials of 
kings and popes but goes 
on to attack private proper- 
ty and the whole scheme 
of bourgeois values. 


Capitalism is here cast in the role of 
the sorcerer-apprentice who does 
not know how to stop a mechanism 
once set in motion—so it demolishes 
itself along with its enemies. 

Here, then, are other versions of 
Hirsch’s thesis on the “depleting 
moral legacy” of capitalism. What is 
surprising is not that these somber 
ideas about self-destruction arose at 
the more difficult and somber mo- 
ments of ourcentury, but that there 
was a failure to connect them with 
earlier, more hopeful expectations 
ofa market society bringing forth its 
own moral foundation, via the gen- 
eration of douceur, probity, trust and 
so on. One reason for this lack of 
contact is the low profile of the doux- 
commerce thesis in the 19th century, 
after its period of self-confidence in 
the preceding century. 

The most plausible explanation 
for the eclipse of the doux-commerce 
theory is that it became a victim of 
the Industrial Revolution. In the 
1800s, the industrialized states of 
Europe were wracked by a great 
deal of social and human havoc. As 
large groups of laborers were dis- 
placed and their skills became obso- 
lete, and as all classes of society were 
seized by a sudden passion for en- 
richment, it was widely felt that a 
new revolutionary force had arisen 
in the very center of capitalist ex- 


pansion. That force was often char- 
acterized as wild, blind, relentless, 
unbridled—anything but doux. 


‘THE FEUDAL-SHACKLES THESIS 


The self-destruction thesis views 
capitalism as an extraordinarily 
powerful force that dissolves all pre- 
vious social formations and ideolo- 
gies and even chips away at its own 
moral foundations. But a very dif- 
ferent, almost opposite, critique has 
also been prominently voiced: here 
the real grudge against capitalism 
and its standard-bearer, the bour- 
geoisie, is their weakness vis-a-vis tra- 
ditional social forces, their unwill- 
ingness to stage a frontal attack, and 
often their submissiveness and 
“spineless” subservience toward the 
well-entrenched aristocrats of the 
ancien régime. 

A number of societies that have 
been penetrated by capitalism are 
criticized and considered to be in 
trouble because this penetration has 
been too partial, timid and halfheart- 
ed, with substantial elements of the 
previous social order being left intact. 
These elements are referred to as feu- 
dal overhang or shackles, and they 
turn out to retain considerable influ- 
ence and power. Inasmuch as the so- 
cieties in question are criticized for 
not having liquidated this feudal 
overhang, it has often been said of 
them that they have “failed to com- 
plete the bourgeois revolution.” In 
short, this group of ideas can be re- 
ferred to as the “feudal-shackles” 
or “unfinished-bourgeois-revolution 
thesis.” 

Adherents to this theory say it is 
demonstrated in those societies where 
capitalist development is delayed, the 
delay being precisely due to the resil- 
ience of precapitalist forms, to the fact 
that the feudal cobwebs have not been 
neatly swept away by a thoroughgoing 
bourgeois revolution. On the con- 
trary, so the story goes, the indige- 
nous bourgeoisie in such countries 
was not only weak but servile, wishing 
to make it within the old order and 
submissive to its code and values. This 
results in the distortion or stunting of 
capitalist structures. In other words, 


the trouble with capitalism, suddenly, 
is not that it is so strong as to be self- 
destructing, but that it is too weak to 
play the “progressive” role history has 
supposedly assigned to it. 

Schumpeter’s well-known theory 
of imperialism is an example of the 
application of the feudal-shackles 
theory. Writing during World War I, 
he argued that capitalism, in and of it- 
self, could lead only to peace. To him, 
the rational, calculating spirit of capi- 
talism was wholly incompatible with 
the reckless gambling characteristic 
of war in the modern age or any age. 
What had gone wrong? Precisely that 
capitalism had not proven vigorous 
enough, had not been able to alter de- 
cisively either the social structure or 
the mentality of the precapitalist age 
with its disaster-bound addiction to 
heroic antics. 

In sum, the generalization of the 
feudal-shackles thesis pulls out two 
rugs simultaneously: one from under 
common conceptions about the specif- 
ic nature and problems of capitalism 
among countries whose economic de- 
velopment was late; and the other 
from under the self-destruction the- 
sis, whose favorite terrain must surely 
be found, ifanywhere, in the most ad- 
vanced countries. 


AMERICAN EXCEPTIONALISM OR 
THE FEUDAL-BLESSINGS THESIS 


To get over our puzzlement and 
to complete our pageant of theories, 
it will be helpful at this point to turn 
to the United States, a preeminent 
outpost of capitalism that has re- 
mained unmentioned up to now. 
The reason is that this country 
alone has escaped from the general- 
ization of the feudal-shackles thesis. 
Noone has yet argued that the Unit- 
ed States is or has ever been in the 
grip of some ancien régime. The Unit- 
ed States has generally been taken 
to be the confirmation a contrario of 
the feudal-shackles thesis: its vigor- 
ous capitalist development, com- 
bined with sturdy political plural- 
ism, has often been attributed 
precisely to the absence of a feudal 
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he vigorous 
capitalist 
development 
in America, combined 
with sturdy political 
pluralism, has 
been attributed to 
the absence of a 
feudal background. 


background. This idea that the 
United States is uniquely blessed 
because, unlike old Europe, it is not 
weighed down by the shackles of the 
past was expressed as early as 1818 
by Goethe in the poem “To the 
United States,” whose opening lines 
read: 


America, you are better off 
Than our old continent 
You have no castles in ruins... 


Tocqueville gave this same compar- 
ative appraisal its classic expression, 
of course, with the single, oft- 
quoted sentence: “The great advan- 
tage of the Americans is that they 
have come to democracy without 
having to endure democratic revo- 
lutions; and that they are born 
equal, instead of becoming so.” 
Many American commentators 
have been eager and happy to make 
these flattering insights their own. 
Thus arose what has become known 
as the thesis of “American excep- 
tionalism,” which holds that Ameri- 
ca is exceptionally fortunate among 
nations because of its peculiar his- 
torical background (plus a few other 
factors, such as abundant natural 
resources and size) and is therefore 
free from the unending internal con- 


_ flicts of other Western countries. 


A major contributor to this litera- 
ture is political scientist and histori- 
an Louis Hartz with his classic The 
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owever 

incompatible 

the various 
theories may be, each 
might have its hour 
of truth. All of them 
were fashioned with 
a specific country 
in mind. 


Liberal Tradition in America (1955). 
Hartz fully accepts the idea that the 
United States is uniquely exempt 
from feudal relics. Yet, upon read- 
ing Hartz’s book with some atten- 
tion, one notices something that he 
never tells you outright. His book is, 
in effect, a long lament about the 
many evils that have befallen the 
United States because of the absence 
of feudal remnants, relics and the 
like. Throughout, this vaunted ab- 
sence is shown to be a mixed bless- 
ing at best, and is most frequently 
depicted as a poisoned gift or a curse 
in disguise. 

Hartz’s reasoning is basically very 
simple—this is why it is so powerful. 
Having been “born equal,” without 
any sustained struggle against the 
father 一 that is, the feudal past— 
America is deprived of what Europe 
hasin abundance: social and ideologi- 
cal diversity. But such diversity is one of 
the prime constituents of genuine liberty. 
Aceording to Hartz, the lack of ideo- 
logical diversity in America has meant 
the absence of an authentic conserva- 
tive tradition, is responsible for the 
often noted weaknesses of socialist 
movements, and has even made for the 
protracted sterility of liberal political 
thought itself. What is still more seri- 
ous, this lack of diversity stimulates 
the ever-present tendencies toward a 
“tyranny of the majority” inspired by 
America’s “irrational Lockianism” or 
its “colossal liberal absolutism.” 


‘TOWARD A TABLEAU IDÉOLOGIQUE 


The focus of my extended tour 
d'horizon of interpretations of capi- 
talist development has been not on 
what is right or wrong with capital- 
ism (from the points of view of jus- 
tice, efficiency or growth), but on 
what goes right or wrong; that is, on 
ideas about the likely economic and 
noneconomic (moral, social, politi- 
cal) dynamics of the system. In case 
the reader feels bewildered by the 
seeming jumble of theses that I 
have paraded, I shall now demon- 
strate that the structure of my argu- 
ment has really been quite simple as 
well as beautifully symmetrical. 

I have essentially dealt with four 
types of theories and have present- 
ed them such that each successive 


thesis is in some respect the nega- 
tion of the preceding one. Accord- 
ing to the doux-commerce thesis of the 
18th century, the market and capi- 
talism were going to create a moral 
environment in which a good soci- 
ety as well as the market itself were 
bound to flourish. But soon there 
arose in counterpoint the self-de- 
struction thesis, which asserts that 
the market, with its vehement em- 
phasis on individual self-interest, 
corrodes all traditional values, in- 
cluding those on the basis of which 
the market itself is functioning. 
Next, the feudal-shackles thesis 
demonstrates instead how capital- 
ism is coming to grief, not because 
of its own excessive energies, but be- 
cause of powerful residues of preca- 
pitalist values and institutions. This 
thesis is in turn contradicted by the 
demonstration that calamitous re- 
sults follow from the absence of a feu- 
dal past. This is the thesis of Louis 
Hartz, which can also be called the 
“feudal-blessings thesis,” which im- 
plies that a feudal background is a 
favorable factor for subsequent dem- 
ocratic-capitalist development. ‘Thus 
we end up with a position that ıs ın 
obvious conflict with the initial doux- 
commerce thesis. 

These ideological formations are in 
fact closely related, but have evolved 
in total isolation from one another. 
Rather wondrously, the various ideo- 
logies, even though secreted in such 
isolation, end up composing a com- 
plete pattern, each one negating its 
predecessor; it is as though four 
blindfolded children did a perfect job 
jointly coloring a coloring book. 

So far I have essentially been, or 
pretended to be, a spectator and 
chronicler of that considerable por- 
tion of the Human Comedy that is in- 
volved with the production of ideolo- 
gies. Faced with the highly diverse 
views here outlined, I confess, howev- 
er, toa moderate interest in the ques- 
tion as to which one is right. And here 
the simple tableau idéologique I have 
presented can also be of use. First of 
all, it suggests that, however incom- 
patible the various theories may be, 
each might still have its “hour of 
truth” and/or its “country of truth.” 
This is actually how these theses 
arose, for all of them were fashioned 
with a specific country or group of 


countries in mind. 

It is conceivable that even at one 
and the same point in space and time a 
simple thesis holds only a portion of 
the full truth and needs to be comple- 
mented by one or several of the oth- 
ers, however incompatible they may 
look at first sight. One is invited, then, 
to try out systematically the various 
possible combinations of the four 
theses. 

Clearly there are degrees of incom- 
patibility among points of view or 
doctrines that are contradictory on 
the face of it. As already noted, a high- 
ly irreconcilable contradiction is that 
between the self-destruction thesis 
and the feudal-shackles thesis. The 
former views capitalism as a wild un- 
bridled force which finally does itself 
in by successfully attacking its own 
foundations. The feudal-shackles 
thesis sees capitalists as weak and sub- 
servient and easily overpowered, dis- 
tracted or distorted by precapitalist 
forms and values. 

Here then ıs our most genuine, 
most irreducible “second-order con- 
tradiction.” It remains possible, of 
course, that each of these accounts— 
the self-destruction and the feudal- 


remnants theses—is valuable in ex- 
plaining the difficulties capitalism is 
experiencing in different settings. By 
now, however, we know that these two 
accounts are contradicted not only by 
each other but also by points of view 
that evaluate as positive the very fac- 
tors these accounts view negatively. I 
am referring to the doux-commerce and 
the feudal-blessings theses. 

Let’s consider the feudal-shackles 
and the feudal-blessings theses. The 
likelihood that both may be true at the 
same time seems immediately more 
probable than the eventuality that 
just one of the theses holds to the total 
exclusion of the other. Mixing the two 
means that precapitalist forms and 
values hamper the full development 
of capitalism while also bequeathing 
something precious to it. A mature 
appraisal surely needs to be aware of 
both lines of influence, and the bal- 
ance is likely to be different in each 
concrete historical situation. 

This conclusion applies even more 
to our last remaining pair: the doux- 
commerce and self-destruction theses. 
Once one inquires whether both these 
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theses could hold at the same time it 
becomes obvious that this is not only 
possible but overwhelmingly likely. 
For capitalism to be both self-rein- 
forcing and self-undermining is not 
any more “contradictory” than for a 
business firm to have income and out- 
go at the same time. Insofar as social 
cohesion is concerned, for example, 
the constant practice of commercial 
transactions generates feelings of 
trust, empathy for others and similar 
doux feelings; but on the other hand, 
as Montesquieu already knew, such 
practice permeates all spheres of life 
with the element of calculation and of 
instrumental reason. Once this view is 
adopted, the moral basis of capitalist 
society will be seen as being constantly 
depleted and replenished at the same 
time. An excess of depletion over re- 
plenishment and a consequent crisis 
of the system is then, of course, possi- 
ble, but the special circumstances 
making for it would have to be noted, 
Just as it might be possible to specify 
conditions under which the system 
would gain in cohesion and legitimacy. 
It is now becoming clear why, in 
spite of our lip service to the dialectic, 
we find it so hard to acknowledge that 
contradictory processes might actual- 
ly be at work in society. It is not just a 
question of difficulty of perception, 
but one of considerable psychological 
resistance and reluctance: to accept 
that the doux-commerce and the self- 
destruction theses (or the feudal- 
shackles and feudal-blessings theses) 
might both be right makes it much 
more difficult for the social observer, 
critic or “scientist” to impress the gen- 
eral public by proclaiming some inev- 
itable outcome of current processes. 
But after so many failed prophecies, 
is it not in the interest of social science 
to embrace complexity, be it at some 
sacrifice of its claim to predictive 
power? 4 
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Beyond i! Selfishness 
and Altruism 


The idea that in capitalist societies all behavior 
is either selfish or self-sacrificing leaves out a vast 
geography where most behavior takes place. 
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By André Ryerson 


The author returns to the basic 
questions posed in the earlier symposium 
on capitalism and ethics. Does a free- 
enterprise system make people ` ‘good” or 
“bad”? Is there virtue in profit? 
Journalist André Ryerson examines the 
common charge that capitalism is a 
selfish system and argues that asking for 
altruism in economics ts like arguing 
for fancy in a medical diagnosis: the two 
don’t go together. With respect to 
selfishness vs. altruism, he says we need to 
transcend this either/or 
oversimplification, and that such 
transcendence involves finding a 
middle term to describe the ethos of 
capitalism. He suggests the word 
autonomy, or legitimate self-interest. He 
argues that the best economic system for 
fostering such autonomous behavior is 
free enterprise within a framework of 
legal rights for all or, as Adam Smith 
called it, “the system of natural liberty.” 
Ryerson has written about society, 

politics and education for such 
magazines as Commentary and The 
New Republic. 





Capitalistic societies are routinely 
denounced from within and without 
for the sin of selfishness—a sin with 
which they are said to be afflicted not 
in some incidental or private way, but 
deep down and by the very nature of 
their social system. 

In its milder forms the opprobrium 
finds expression in a kind of embar- 
rassed silence that tends to fall when- 
ever a cleric or professor makes bold 
to raise for discussion the moral basis 
of a capitalist economy. In its more 
energetic appearances, assault upon 
capitalism may adopt logic that goes 
like this: “Based on a philosophy of 
avarice, the spirit of capitalism pro- 
moted the idea that the individual's 
duty was to increase his capital.” "Un- 
der capitalism, when A wins, B loses.” 
“One group produces the surplus and 
another appropriates it.” In this bill of 
particulars, religion is often charged 
with justifying a class system: “The 
creed of Calvin changed the moral 
standards and converted a frailty into 
an ornament of the spirit, canonizing 
vices as economic virtues.” The Unit- 
ed States is said to have invented 
myths to obscure the system’s terrible 
human costs: “Since capitalism re- 
quired losers, the myth of the melting 
pot was necessary to promote the be- 
lief in individual mobility through 
hard work and competition.’ 





Reprinted from Commentary, December 1986 by 
permission. All rights reserved. 
© 1986 André Ryerson. 


These quotations come from a 
handbook for American teachers is- 
sued in 1973 by the National Council 
for the Social Studies, an affiliate of 
the National Education Association 
(NEA). Since these bodies strongly 
shape what children are taught in 
America’s public schools, their view 
of capitalism needs to be taken 
seriously. 

Without falling into the tempta- 
tion to justify by specious argu- 
ments what may be endemic flaws of 
the U.S. economic system, we are 
entitled to ask: is it fair to say that, 
overall, capitalism is a social system 
based on selfishness? 

In the end, Adam Smith still said 
it best: in economic life the individ- 
ual tends naturally to use his talents 
and his resources to assure himself 
the greatest gain, and since the only 
lawful way of doing this in any toler- 
ably run society is by answering the 
needs of others, he must provide 
goods or services which others will 
voluntarily choose to buy. The indi- 
vidual thus contributes to creating a 
generalized prosperity, but this larg- 
er good is not part of his original in- 
tent. It is not exceptional acts of pri- 
vate altruism but the system of free 
trade and reliable contracts that 
channels individual energies to pro- 
duce more, invent new ways of do- 
ing things and thus cumulatively 
augment the prosperity of all. This 
is a point at once so subtle and so 
modest that it took a Scottish genius 
to see it, and discern that it is the 
principal cause of the wealth of 
nations. 

There is, consequently, no need to 
posit altruism as an obscure ingredi- 
ent of capitalist economics, when 
common sense tells us that altruism 
belongs toa different order of human 
activity—the charitable, the religious, 
the civic and the political. Asking for 
altruism in economics is like asking 
for fancy in a medical diagnosis: it 
simply does not belong there. 

A common error comes simply 
from asking too much of economics. 
For a corrective we might look to reli- 
gion scholar Michael Novak, who like 
neoconservative thinker Irving Kris- 


tol (and indeed like Adam Smith) has 
argued that economics is not enough. 
In The Spirit of Democratic Capitalism, 
Novak usefully distinguishes three 
spheres through which power operates 
in Western societies. There is the eco- 
nomic sphere, or business. There 1s 
the realm of politics, or formal gov- 
ernment. And there is the moral-cul- 
tural sphere, made up of such diverse 
elements as the press, the universities, 
writers and artists, and the churches. 
Rare is the individual whose power 
extends meaningfully beyonda single 
one of these three systems of power, 
and in none does he wield power alone. 

“Oddly,” observes Novak, “many 
scholars have missed the fact that cap- 
italism—the economic system—is em- 
bedded in a pluralistic structure in 
which it is designed to be checked by a 
political system and a moral-cultural 
system.” Just so. And the failure to ob- 
serve this, whether by the Right or the 
Left, leads to a fetishism of econom- 
ics, and hence to a picture of capitalis- 
tic society that is at odds with the func- 
tioning reality. 

Totalitarian systems, significantly, 
insist on merging the three societal 
spheres into one, under the central- 
ized direction of a one-party state. 
The abolition of the several spheres is 
what makes totalitarianism something 
novel and frightening in history, as no 
society where it has firmly established 
itself has found the internal means to 
get rid of such a government. Tradi- 
tional societies of the authoritarian 
type, by contrast, do not attempt so 
radical a despotism, leaving to reli- 
gious authorities the moral-cultural 
sphere, and to traders and business- 
men the diversified management of 
the economy. The latter two can com- 
bine and overthrow the political 
sphere, as occurred throughout the 
West following the Reformation. But 
if, as under totalitarianism, the three 
are fused into one, this option is 
foreclosed. 

Where our self-definition as a soci- 
ety is atrophied by the simplistic term 
capitalist, with all it leaves out of the 
picture, from the democratic political 
system to Jewish-Christian morals, the 
tripartite model offered by Novak in- 
valuably expands the conception, sup- 


porting the view that businessmen are 
mortals—not gods, but also not devils. 
Like the rest of us, they require the re- 
straint of law and of ethics. 

But if we agree, morally speaking, 
that capitalism is “not enough,” while 
affirming the countless benefits that a 
free-enterprise economy provides; if 
we judge that Adam Smith was essen- 
tially correct in observing that the 
market is driven not by charity or self- 
sacrifice but by contracts based on 
mutual self-interest; and if we none- 
theless hold to the traditional faith 
that altruism and, on occasion, real 
self-sacrifice retain their place in the 
moral scheme of things—then we need 
to transcend the easy opposition of 
selfishness versus altruism and find 
some third or middle term to describe 
the ethos of capitalism. 

The word selfishness is plainly aterm 
of moral censure, applied to individ- 
uals who are not merely serving their 
own interest but doing so in such a 
way as to abuse, or grossly neglect, the 
interests of others. We apply this term 
selectively. No one would expect a 
sports commentator at a pole-vault 
match, for instance, to say of the vic- 
tor, “John is unfortunately rather 
selfish, for by his victory he made the 
other pole-vaulters feel bad.” The 
point of athletic competition is excel- 
lence, and we would justifiably feel 
cheated if the performers—for what- 
ever reason—failed to give their best 
effort. It goes without saying that the 
self-interest of the athlete lies in win- 
ning, but no one in his right mind 
would on that account denounce the 
victor for selfishness. 

Whatis true of sports is equally true 
of business. We expect a company to 
put forth the best effort it can, and we 
reward that effort with hard cash 
when we choose one company’s prod- 
uct over another’s. One would hardly 
take seriously a company president, 
answering a complaint about a faulty 
product, who said it was his compas- 
sion for his competitors that caused 
him, in an outburst of altruism, to 
ease their lot by issuing shoddy goods. 
Such “generosity” would seem as in- 
appropriate in the marketplace as on 
the playing field. So long as the busi- 
nessman, like the athlete, plays by the 
rules, we expect the highest level of 
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performance of which he is capable. 
And the reason is very simple. That is 
what serves the greater social good. 

Some of these principles extend 
even into private life. Bertrand Rus- 
sell once gave an example that makes 
the point. What would we think of a 
man who, seeking to win the love of a 
woman, but overwhelmed with com- 
passion for his rivals, immediately ab- 
dicated the field the moment a com- 
peting male appeared on the scene? 
The examples could be multiplied, 
because they form a surprisingly 
large sample of real life. 

Autonomy is a term for describing 
the behavior of persons serving their 
legitimate self-interest. It is how we 
normally deal with others at work, in 
business, in politics, at school, at play, 
even in love. It is a corollary of the 
principle that all men are created 
equal, and must therefore deal with 
others as autonomous beings. Duties 
or obligations entered into toward 
others must follow from individual 
choice. The richest man cannot com- 
pel the poorest girl to marry him, the 
President of the United States cannot 
order the humblest citizen to join his 
political party. And because so much 
of ordinary life in democratic society 
is based on autonomy, on legitimate 
self-interest (which in America ls sus- 
tained by no less a document than the 
Constitution’s Bill of Rights), it is a se- 
vere distortion of reality to name such 
behavior “selfishness,” and to place it 
under moral censure. 


Self-interest is not only not the 
same as selfishness, it is rather, as Ar- 
istotle and David Hume affirmed, a 
positive good. The terms we use when 
we praise a man, says Hume in The 
Treatise of Human Nature, are not re- 
stricted to qualities that are of service 
to others: 


If we examine the pane- 
gyrics that are commonly 
made of great men, we 
shall find that most of the 
qualities which are attrib- 
uted to them may be divid- 
ed into two kinds, viz., 
suchas make them perform 
their part in society; and 
such as render them ser- 
viceable to themselves 

and enable them to pursue 
their own interest. Their 
prudence, temperance, frugality, 
industry, assiduity, enterprise, 
dexterity, are celebrated as 
well as their generosity and 
humanıty. 


This is very striking. The final goal 
of morals being mankind’s happiness, 
our personal improvement, Hume ts 
saying, must have some place in the 
enterprise. Society rightly censures 
those who do notapply themselves ac- 
cordingly, with terms like lazy, feckless, 
improvident, spendthrift, and even looks 
askance at those who do not maintain 
their physical appearance. The rea- 
son, as with economic self-suste- 
nance, is that persons who neglect 
their own welfare end up becoming a 
burden on others. And before one 
can assist others, one must take due 
care of oneself. This was pointed out 
by Luther two centuries before 
Hume, and by Aristotle two millenia 
before Luther. Working for one’s 
own sustenance and aiding others are 
not seen as contradictory, but as com- 
plementary and mutually sustaining. 
“If lam not for myself, who will be for 
me?” Rabbi Hillel put it nearly 2000 
years ago, immediately adding, “But 
if I am only for myself, what am 1?” 

Since maintaining oneself is the 
precondition for assisting others, as 


well as being a positive good in and of 


itself, surely it deserves a formal place 
in our moral categories alongside the 
polarized simplicities of selfishness 


and altruism. In particular we need to 
inquire into given instances of human 
behavior, and to distinguish whether 
they are abusive (or grossly neglect- 
ful) of others; merely self-interested, 
often in a way that concurrently bene- 
fits others, as in commercial con- 
tracts; or involve a conscious risk to 
oneself in order to assist or defend 
others. We rightly condemn the first 
of these, selfishness; we often encour- 
age the third, altruism; at the least we 
should sustain the second, autonomy, 
and approve the economic system it 
permits. 

While the best economic system for 
fostering autonomy is free enterprise 
within a framework of legal rights for 
all, or “the system of natural liberty,” 
as Adam Smith called it, it neverthe- 
less remains true that free enterprise 
alone cannot do the tasks appropriate 
to the other social spheres, the politi- 
cal and the moral-cultural. Ironically, 
the moral-cultural sphere in the West 
today, where the blessings of liberty 
would appear incontestable, is mar ked 
by little regard and less understand- 
ing for how a free-enterprise economy 
works, and how—by fostering wealth, 
initiative and the spirit of inventive- 
ness—the economic system provides a 
foundation for addressing social 
problems. 

We must develop a clear vision of 
how capitalist democracies actually 
function, as distinct from animadver- 
sions about a “selfish society.” Man 
being fallible, there will always re- 
main, as there are today, moral short- 
comings of intention and performance 
worthy of critical scrutiny. But the 
idea that all behavior is either selfish 
or else self-sacrificing leaves outa vast 
geography where most behavior by de- 
cent and self-sustaining persons takes 
place. Autonomy is the term that de- 
scribes the basis of this voluntary in- 
teraction, and it completes a table of 
moral categories which otherwise dis- 
torts human conduct by forcing it into 
the terms of selfishness and altruism 
alone. 2 
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There is much debate in American education today about 
whether schools should attempt to teach values and what 
those values should be. In this reminiscence John Barth 
tells the story of how a truly excellent teacher is always 
imparting values and high standards in generations of 
students. The person he describes was years ago a student 
in one of his humanities classes at a lar ge state university. 
Today she is a secondary-school English teacher who loves 
her work and cannot imagine doing anything else. She 
inspires her students by serving as an exemplar of 
intellectual seriousness. What one gets from taking her 
courses, Barth writes, “ts a massive...education in moral- 
intellectual responsibility: responsibility to the text, to the 
author, to the language, to the muses of Truth, Goodness 
and Beauty and, along the way, responsibility to the 
school, to one’s teachers and classmates, to oneself.” 

Professor of English and creative writing at Johns 
Hopkins University, Barth is the author of six novels, 
including The Sot-Weed Factor, Giles Goat-Boy and, 
most recently, Sabbatical: A Romance. 








N THE FEATURELESS, LOW-RISE, 
glass-and-aluminum box in which, back in 
the early 1960s, I taught Humanities | 
(“Truth, Goodness and Beauty”) at Pennsyl- 
vania State University, her hand was always 
up—usually first among those of the 30 under grad- 
uates enrolled in my section. Many were seniors 
from the colleges of education, home economics, 
engineering, even agriculture, fulfilling their non- 
technical-course requirement; Humanities | was not 
a course particularly designed for liberal-arts ma- 
jors, who would presumably pick up enough TG&B 


in their regular curriculum. But Miss Rosenberg of 


the bright brown eyes and high voltage smile and 
upraised hand, very much a major in the liberal 
arts, was there (1) because it was her policy to study 
with as many members as possible of that university’s 

huge faculty—almost regardless of their subject— 
who she had reason to believe were of particular in- 
terest or effectiveness; (2) because other of her Eng- 
lish professors had given me OK notices; and (3) 
because the rest of my teaching load in those days 
was freshman composition (a requirement from 
which she'd easily been absolved) and the writing 
of fiction (an art for which she felt no vocation). 

Humanities 1, then: 

What is Aristotle’s distinction between involun- 
tary and nonvoluntary acts, and what are the moral 
implications of that distinction? Miss Rosenberg? 

What does David Hume mean by the remark that 
the rules of art come not from reason but from ex- 
perience? Anybody? Miss Rosenberg. 

Whatare all those bridges for in Crime and Punish- 
ment? Let’s hear from somebody besides Miss Ro- 
senberg this time. (No hands.) Think of it this way: 
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what are the three main things a novelist can do 
with a character on a bridge? (No hands. Sigh.) 
Miss Rosenberg? 

Her responses were sound, thoughtful, based un- 
failingly upon thorough preparation of the as- 
signed material; and she was always ready. If she 
was not the most brilliant student Pd ever taught—I 
was already by then a dozen years into the profes- 
sion, with more than a thousand students behind 
me 一 She was the best. Which is not to say that Miss 
R. (the ‘60s weren't yet in high gear; in central 
Pennsylvania, at least, most of us still lectured in 
jackets, white shirts and neckties, and called our 
students Miss and Mr., as they called us Professor) 
was docile: if she didn’t understand a passage of 
Lucretius or Machiavelli or Turgenev, she interro- 
gated it and me until either she understood it or | 
understood that I didn’t understand it either. Her 
combination of academic and moral seriousness, her 
industry, energy and animation—solid A, back 
when A meant A. 

Now: what is the first rung on Plato’s “ladder of 
love”? Nobody remembers? Miss Rosenberg. 

All the same, it interested me to hear, from a 
friend and senior colleague who knew her better, 
that my (and his) star student was not immune to 
“crushes” on her favorite teachers, who were to her 
as were the Beatles to many of her classmates: 
crushes more or less innocent, I presumed, de- 
pending upon their object. 

I did however learn a few things further. That 
our Miss R. was from Jaca ee, strictly brought 
up, an “overachiever”; who might well graduate 
first in her 4000-member class. That she was by 
temperament and/or upbringing thirsty for atten- 
tion and praise, easily bruised, traumatically 
strung out by the term papers and examinations on 
which she scored so triumphantly. That her emo- 
tional budget was high on both sides of the ledger: 
she expended her feelings munificently; she de- 
manded—at least expected, anyhow hoped for—re- 
ciprocal munificence from her friends and, pre- 
sumably, from her crushees. 

And the second rung, anybody? (No hands, except 
of course...) Miss Rosenberg. 

En route to her A in Humanities | we had a couple 
of office conferences, but when she completed her 
baccalaureate (with, in fact, the highest academic av- 
erage in Penn State’s 100-year history, for which su- 
perachievement she was officially designated the unl- 
versity’s 100,000th graduate at its centennial 
commencement exercises), I was still Mr. Barth; she 
was still Miss Rosenberg. She would have prospered 
at the best colleges in America; circumstances, I was 
told, had constrained her to the state university. What 


circumstances? I didn’t ask. Now she had several 
graduate fellowships to choose from; I heard she was 
inclining to the University of Chicago. 

I too, as it happened, was in the process of changing 
universities. I neither saw, nor heard from or about, 
nor to my recollection thought of excellent Miss Ro- 
senberg for the next four years. 


aving learned by undergraduate trial and 
error that I was going to devote my adult 
life to writing fiction, I entered the teach- 
ing profession through a side door: by im- 
passioned default, out of heartfelt lack of 
alternatives. I'd had everything to learn; the universi- 
ty had taught me some of it, and I guessed that teach- 
ing might teach me more. I needed time to clear my 
literary throat, but I was already a family man; college 
teaching (I scarcely cared where or what; I would im- 
provise, invent if necessary) might pay landlord and 
grocer, if barely, and leave my faculties less abused 
and exhausted than would manual labor or routine of- 
fice work, of both of which Id had a taste. Teaching 
assistantships in graduate school at Johns Hopkins 
University had taught me that while I was not a “na- 
tural” teacher, I was not an unnatural one, either. 
Some of my undergraduate students knew more about 
literature, even about the rules of grammar, syntax 
and punctuation, than I did. I pushed to catch up. 

I accepted gratefully an instructorship in English 
composition at Penn State, where I taught four sec- 
tions of “freshman comp’—six teaching-days a week, 
25 students per section, one composition per student 
per week, all papers to be corrected and graded by a 
rigorous system of symbols, rules, standards. That’s 
3000 freshman compositions a year. It drove one of 
my predecessors, the poet Theodore Roethke, to 
drink. But there were occasional half-days free, some 
evenings, the long academic holidays and summers. I 
stayed on there a dozen years, moving duly through 
the ranks and up the modest salary scale; got novels 
written and children raised; learned a great deal 
about English usage and abusage. And I had a num- 
ber of quite good students among all those hundreds 
in my rollbook...even a few superb ones. 

My academic job changes happened to coincide 
with and correspond to major changes in society. As 
America moved into the High Sixties, I moved from 
Penn State’s bucolic sprawl—still very 1950ish in 
1965, with its big-time football, its cheerleaders, its 
more than half a hundred social fraternities, its fewer 
than that number of long-haired counterculturals 
among the 15,000-plus undergraduates, its vast ex- 
perimental farms and tidy livestock barns, through 
which I used to stroll with my three small children 
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when not writing sentences or professing Truth, 
Goodness and Beauty—moved to the State University 
of New York’s edgy-urban new operation in Buffalo. 

Those next four years were eventful, in U.S. history 
and mine. My marriage came unglued; I finished 
Giles Goat-Boy, wrote Lost in the Funhouse and “The Lit- 
erature of Exhaustion,” began Chimera. Education, 
said Alfred North Whitehead, is the process of catch- 
ing up with one’s generation. The tuition can be 
considerable. 

One afternoon in the 1960s’ final winter I took off 
from Buffalo in a snowstorm for my monthly off-cam- 
pus lecture, this one at Boston College. The flight was 
late in arriving. My Jesuit host, who was to have taken 
me to a prelecture dinner, had his hands full just get- 
ting us across the snowed-in city to the B.C. campus. 
Since we were running late, we skipped the usual 
postlecture question period. Even so, as happens, 
people came forward to say hello, get their books 
signed, ask things. 

Such as (her head cocked slightly, bright eyes, 
bright smile, nifty orange-wool miniskirted dress, 
beige boots—but my host was virtually tugging at my 
sleeve; we'd agreed to cut short this ritual and get up- 
stairs to a reception as quickly as courtesy allowed): 
“Remember me?” 


or a superachiever in the United States, 

public-school teaching is a curious choice 

of profession. Salaries are low. The crite- 

ria for employment in most districts are 

not notably high; neither is the schooltea- 
cher’s prestige in the community. The workload is 
heavy, in particular for conscientious English teach- 
ers who demand a fair amount of writing as well as 
reading from the hundred or more students they 
meet five days a week. In most other professions, su- 
perior ability and dedication are rewarded with the 
five P’s: promotion, power, prestige, perks and pay. 
But the best schoolteacher in the land, if she has no 
administrative ambitions (that is, no ambition to get 
out of the classroom), enters the profession with the 
rank of teacher and retires from it decades later with 
the rank of teacher, not remarkably better paid and 
perked than when she met her maiden class. Painters, 
sculptors, poets may labor in poverty and obscurity, 
but, as Milton acknowledged, “Fame is the spur.” The 
condition of the true artisan, perhaps, is akin to the 
gifted schoolteacher’s: an all but anonymous calling 
that allows for mastery, even for a sort of genius, but 
rarely for fame, applause or wealth; whose chief re- 
ward must be the mere superlative doing of the thing. 
The maker of stained glass or fine jewelry, however, 
works only with platinum, gemstones, gold, not with 
young minds and spirits. 

Sure, I remembered her, that snowy night: Penn 
State, Humanities 1, hand raised. After a moment I 
even recalled her name, a feat I’m poor at in compa- 
ny. My sleeve was being tugged: the reception. So 
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For her there is only the crucible of the classroom, those astonishing 
50-minute bursts for which she spends hours and hours preparing. 





what was she doing there? She’d seen notice of my 
reading in the newspaper and hauled through the 
snow to catch her old teacher’s act. No, I meant ın 
Boston: Ph.D. work, I supposed. Or maybe she d fın- 
ished her doctorate—I couldn’t remember her spe- 
cialty—and was already assistant professoring in the 
neighborhood? No: it was a long story, Ms. R. al- 
lowed, and there were others standing about and my 
sleeve was being tugged. Well, then: obliging of you 
to trek through the drifts to say hello to your old 
teach. Too bad we can’t chat a bit more, catch up; but 
there’s this reception I have to go to now upstairs. 
You're looking fine indeed. 

She was: not a coed now, but a city-looking smart 
young woman. Where was it she'd been going to after 
Penn State? Couldn’t remember: only the hand ın- 
variably raised (sometimes before I’d reached my 
question mark) in Truth, Goodness and Beauty, the lit- 
up smile, and maybe one serious office conference in 
her senior year. Was there a wedding ring on that 
hand now? Before I could think to look, I was whisked 
off to an elevator already filled with the invited. 

As its doors closed, she caught them, caused them 
to reopen and lightly asked, “May I come along?” Sur- 
prised, delighted, I answered for my host: former star 
student, haven’t seen her in years, of course she may 
come along. 

No wedding ring. But at the reception, too, I was 
rightly preempted by the Boston Collegians whose 
guest I was. Ms. Rosenberg and I (but it was Shelly 
now, and please call me Jack) had time only to register 
a few former mutual acquaintances and the circum- 
stance of my being in Buffalo these days (She d read 
that) and of her having left Chicago (a long story, 
Jack) to teach in Boston. Aha. At Boston University? 
Tufts? Northeastern? 

The incandescent smile. Nope: in the public 
schools. First at Quincy Junior High, then at Weston 
Junior High, currently at Wayland High. She was a 
public-school teacher, of English. A schoolteacher is 
what she’d wanted to be from the beginning. 

We supposed I ought to mingle with the invited. 
But as she’d already taken two initiatives—the first 
merely cordial, the second a touch audacious—I took 
the next ones. My host, the kindly priest, meant to 
dine me informally after the reception, at some res- 
taurant convenient to my motel. I urged her to join 
us, so that we could finish our catching up off compa- 
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ny time. She agreed, the priest likewise. 

We tried politely to keep the conversation three- 
way; it was clear to all hands, however, that our pa- 
tient host was ready to end his evening. Initiative 
Two: the Charterhouse Motel, where I was billeted, 
was just a few doors down the road from the restau- 
rant; Ms. Rosenberg had her car. If she was 
agreeable... 

Quite. The good father was excused; he would 
fetch me to the airport in the morning. A round of 
oysters then and a glass of champagne to toast our re- 
acquaintance. Here’s to Penn State, to old mutual 
friends and ex-crushees, to Truth, to Goodness, to 
Beauty. Here’s to lively Boston, bumptious Buffalo, 
and—where was it? Chicago, right. A long story, you 
said. On with it: long stories are my long suit. 

A schoolteacher is what she’d wanted to be from the 
beginning. Though she'd used to weep at her difficul- 
ties with higher math, and was unnerved even back 
then by the prospect of examinations and term pa- 
pers, she’d loved her Philadelphia public-school days. 
At the Pennypacker Elementary School and especial- 
ly at the fast-track Philadelphia High School for Girls, 
Penn State’s future academic superstar had regarded 
herself as no more than a well-above-average per- 
former. But she’d relished each new school day; had 
spent the long summer breaks enthusiastically camp- 
counseling, the next-best thing to school. 

Her resolution to “teach school” never wavered. At 
the urging of her professors at Penn State she'd gone 
on to graduate study in literature and art history in 
the University of Chicago’s Division of the Human- 
ities; she’d done excellent work there. She’d even 
charmed her way into one of Saul Bellow’s courses, to 
check that famous fellow out. But she had no ambı- 
tion for a doctorate: her objective was schoolteaching! 
(she said it always with exclamation mark and mega- 
watt smile), and she wanted to get to it as soon as possi- 
ble. On the other hand, she’d had no truck with “edu- 
cation” courses: Mickey Mouse stuff, in her opinion, 
except for the history and philosophy of education, 
which she’d found engrossing. Her baccalaureate was 
in English, her master’s degree was to have been in 
humanities. 

I pricked up my ears. Was to have been? 

Yes: she’d left Chicago abruptly after a year and a 
half, for nonacademic reasons, without completing the 
degree. This irregularity, together with the absence 


of education courses on her transcripts, had made it 
necessary for her first employer to diddle benignly 
with her credentials for certification to teach in Mas- 
sachusetts’ public schools, especially as she’d come to 
Boston in mid-academic year. She was hired. 

Abruptly, you said? For nonacademic reasons? 

Yup. A love trauma, only recently recovered from. 
Long story, Jack. 

The restaurant was closing. Initiative Three: I sup- 
posed there was a bar of some sort in or near my mo- 
tel, where we could have a nightcap and go on with our 
stories (I too had one to tell). Should we go check me 
into the Charterhouse and have a look? 

Sure. We made the short change of mise-en-scenes 
down the snowplowed highway in her car. And in the 
motel’s all-but-empty lounge I was told at last the long 
story and some shorter ones, and I told mine and some 
shorter ones. 


lato has Socrates teach in The Symposium 

that the apprehension of Very Beauty, as 

distinct from any beautiful thing or class of 

things, is arrived at by commencing with 

the love of, even the lust for, some particu- 
lar beautiful object or person. Thence one may pro- 
ceed to loving beautiful objects and persons in gener- 
al, the shared quality that transcends their individual 
differences—may learn even to admire that shared 
quality without lusting after it: “platonic love.” 
Thereby one may learn to love the beauty of nonma- 
terial things as well: beautiful action, beautiful ideas. 
Whence the initiate, the elect, the platonically invited, 
may take the ultimate elevator to Beauty Bare: the 
quality abstracted even from beautiful abstractions. 
This is the celebrated “ladder of love,” as I under- 
stood and taught it in Humanities | at Penn State, 
Miss Rosenberg’s hand raised at every rung. Our rela- 
tionship began at the top of that ladder, with those 
lofty abstractions: Truth, Goodness, Beauty. Now my 
(former) student taught her (former) teacher that 
that process is reversible, anyhow coaxial; that ladder 
a two-way street; that ultimate elevator—May I come 
along?—a not-bad place to begin. 

She was (and is) the natural teacher I've never been. 
Distraught by the termination of her first adult love 
affair, she’d abruptly left Chicago and her almost 
completed graduate degree and found asylum in Bos- 
ton with a former classmate. In the midst of this tur- 
moil—and in mid-year—she entered the profession 
she d known since first grade to be her calling; and 
with no prior training or direct experience, from Day 
One on the chair side of the teacher’s desk she was as 
entirely in her element as she’d known she would be. 
She flourished under the staggering workload of a 
brand-new full-time superconscientious public-school 
English teacher. She throve in the life of her new city: 
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new friends, apartment-mates, parties, sports, explo- 
rations, dates, liaisons—all worked in between the 
long hours of preparing lesson plans and study ques- 
tions, assembling films and organizing projector 
slides, critiquing papers, grading quizzes and exams, 

and teaching, teaching, teaching her enthusiastic stu- 
dents, who knew a winner when they learned from one. 

Yet she came truly into her professional own when, 
after our marriage, we moved to Buffalo, and, begin- 
ning to feel the burden of full-time public-school 
teaching, she took with misgivings a half-time job ina 
private girls’ secondary school, the old Buffalo Semi- 
nary. Its noncoed aspect gave her no trouble; much as 
she’d enjoyed her male students in Boston, she’d en- 
joyed even more the atmosphere of the Philadelphia 
High School for Girls. But the notion of private 
schools—‘“‘independent schools,” they call them- 
selves—ran counter to her liberal-democratic 
principles. 

Her misgivings, however, evaporated within a 
week in the sunny company of her new charges. The 
girls as a group were no brighter than those at Quin- 
cy, Weston, Wayland. But they were entirely likable, 
not at all snobbish and wondrously educable. And 
with only 12 or so students per class, and with only two 
classes, and without the powerfully distracting sexual 
voltage of coeducation at the secondary-school level— 
what teaching could get done! 

We stayed for only one academic year. But more 
than a dozen years later she is still remembered with 
respect and affection by her Seminary headmaster and 
by her students from that Wunderjahr. She had be- 
come Mrs. Barth in two respects: it pleased her to ap- 
pend her husband’s last name to her own, and she had 
become the pedagogical phenomenon her students 
refer to among themselves as “Barth.” One does not 
speak of taking “Mrs. Barth’s course” in myth and 
fantasy, or in the short story, or in the 19th-century 
Russian novel, or in the literature of alienation; one 
speaks of “taking Barth.” For along with large infu- 
sions of the curricular subject matter, what one gets 
from “taking Barth” is a massive (but always high- 
spirited, high-energy) education in moral-intellectual 
responsibility: responsibility to the text, to the author, 
to the language, to the muses of Truth, Goodness and 
Beauty...and, along the way, responsibility to the 
school, to one’s teachers and classmates, to oneself. 

Very little of this came via her husband. I don’t 
doubt that “Barth” learned a few things from her un- 
dergraduate professor about the texts in Humanities 
l—texts on which, however, I was no authority. No 
doubt too her daily life with a working novelist and 
writing coach sharpened her understanding of how 
fiction is put together, how it manages its effects. But 
she is a closer reader than I, both of literary texts and 
of student essays, and a vastly more painstaking critic 
of the latter, upon which she frequently spends more 
time than their authors. The Barth who writes this 
sentence involves himself not at all with the extracur- 
ricular lives and extraliterary values of the apprentice 
writers in his charge. My concern is with their dra | 
turgy, not with the drama of their personal lives}'and’ 
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seriously as I take my academic commitments, they 
unquestionably rank second to my commitments to the 
muse. The Barth “taken” by the girls at the Buffalo 
Seminary, and thereafter (since 1973, when we moved 
from Buffalo to Baltimore) at St. Timothy’s School, 
gives them 100 percent of her professional attention: 
an attention that drives her to work time and a half at 
her “half-time” job, and that is directed at her charges’ 
characters and values as well as at their thought pro- 
cesses, their written articulateness and their literary 
perceptivity. I’m at my best with the best of my stu- 
dents, the ones en route to joining our next literary 
generation, and am at my weakest with the weakest. 
She works her wonders broadcast; the testimonial let- 
ters—I should get such reviews!—pile in from her C 
and D students as well as from the high achievers, and 
from their parents. Often those letters come from col- 
lege (easy, the girls complain, compared to taking 
Barth; we thought college would be serious!); some- 
times they come years later, from the strong young 
urban professionals many of those students have be- 
come: you opened my eyes. You changed my life. 

This she has done for more than a dozen years now 
at St. Tim’s, a fairly aristocratic, Episcopal-flavored 
boarding school north of Baltimore. It has proved a 
virtually ideal place for the exercise of her gifts. She 
has her complaints about it. She worries about grade 
inflation; about the risk of softening performance 
standards; about the unquestioning conservatism of 
many of her students. She freely admires, however, 
the general fineness of the girls themselves, who wear 
their privileges lightly and who strive so, once their 
eyes have been opened, to measure up to her elevated 
standards, to deserve her praise. 

She hopes to go on with this wonder-working...oh, 
for a while yet. She doubts she has the metabolism for 
a full-length career, sometimes wonders whether she 
has it for a full-length life. As her habits of relentless 
self-criticism and superpreparation have required a 
half-time situation on which to expend more than 
full-time energy, so—like some poets and fictionists— 
she will accomplish, perhaps must accomplish, a full 
professional life in fewer than the usual number of 
years. We feel similarly, with the same mix of emo- 
tions, about our late-started marriage, consoling our- 
selves with the reflection that, as two teachers who do 
most of our work at home, we are together more in 
one year than most working couples are in two. At the 
front of her 40’s, unlike some other high-energy 
schoolteachers, she has no interest in “moving up” or 
moving on to some other aspect of education. For her 
there is only the crucible of the classroom—those as- 
tonishing 50-minute bursts for which, like a human 
satellite transmitter, she spends hours and hours pre- 
paring—and the long, patient, hugely therapeutic in- 
dividual conferences with her girls, and the hours and 
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hours more of annotating their essays: word by word, 
sentence by sentence, idea by idea, value by value, 
with a professional attention that puts to shame any 
doctor’s or lawyer’s I’ve known. How I wish my chil- 
dren had had such a teacher. How I wish / had! 

So: fora while yet. A few years from now, if all goes 
well, I myself mean to retire from teaching, which Tl 
have been at for four decades, and—not without some 
trepidation—we'll see. An unfortunate side effect of 
the single-mindedness behind my best former student’s 
teaching is that, like many another inspired worka- 
holic, she’s short on extraprofessional interests and 
satisfactions. And both of us are socially impaired per- 
sons, so enwrapped in our work and each other that our 
life is a kind of solipsism a deux. We'll see. 

My university’s loss will easily be made up. Where 
the talent in the room is abundant, it scarcely matters 
who sits at the head of the seminar table, though it 
matters some. The Johns Hopkins Writing Seminar- 
ians will readily find another coach. 

But if when I go she goes too—from schooling her 
girls in art and life, nudging them through the stage 
of romance, as Whitehead calls it, toward the stage of 
precision—there’s a loss can nowise be made good. 
Writers publish; scholars, critics publish. In a few 
cases, what they publish outlives them, by much or lit- 
tle. But a first-rate teacher’s immortality is neither 
more nor less than the words (spoken even decades 
later by her former students to their own students, 
spouses, children, friends): “Mrs. Barth used to tell 
US ss: 

I like to imagine one of hers meeting one of mine, 
some sufficient distance down the road. He has be- 
come (as I'd long predicted) one of the established 
writers of his generation; she is a hot-shot young what- 
ever, who’s nevertheless still much interested in liter- 
ature, so exciting did her old secondary-school Eng- 
lish teacher make that subject. They’re in an elevator 
somewhere, upward bound to a reception for the in- 
vited, and they’re quickly discovering, indeed busily 
seeking, additional common ground. Somehow the city 
of Baltimore gets mentioned: hey, they both went to 
school there! Later, over oysters and champagne, they 
circle back to that subject. She’d been in secondary 
school, he in graduate school: St. Timothy’s, Johns 
Hopkins. Hopkins, did he say, in the mid-’80s? She 
supposes then (knowledgeably, indeed, for a young 
international banker) that he must have worked with 
her old English teacher’s husband, the novelist... 

Sure, we all had Barth. 

What a smile she smiles! You think you had Barth, 
she declares (it’s late; the place is closing; they bet 
there’s a night-cappery somewhere near): never mind 
that one: out at St. Timothy’s, we had Barth! Talk 
about teachers! 

Lets, + 
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By John Morthland 


ashville- style 


performers are enormously popular in Africa; 
bluegrass artists are a big drawin Japan; 
traditional country musicians in Europe. The 
growing international enthusiasm for 
American “country MUSIC” overseas is AN 
extension of what has happened in the United 
States since the 1950s: music that was strictly 
regional in its appeal has gained currency 
across the nation. Whereas country musicians 
and their fans were once literally that—ountry 
people—today their music finds its audience in 
cities as well as rural areas. 

One explanation for country music's appeal 
lies in its roots. It was created by the rural pe ople 
of the Appalachian Mountain region who were 
by and large isolated from the industrial growth 
and urbanization of much of America. They 
began with the English and Scottish ballads of 
their immigrant ancestors and built upon them, 
often with instruments they made themselves. 
They sang about the things that touched them 
most intimately: their poverty, their God, their 
crops, their families. They found consolation 
and common lies in the music. 

The first recording of a country-music song, 
“Sally Goodin,” by a fiddle player named Eck 
Robertson, appeared in 1922. In 1925 a 
Nashville, Tennessee, radio station started a 
weekly broadcast of live performances by 
country fiddlers, a show that was to evolve into 
the famed Grand Ole Opry and eventually turn 
Nashville into the capital of the country-music 
recording industry. Though the Opry began 
broadcasting nationwide in 1941, the audience 
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The mother-daughter singing team, Naomi (left) and Wynonna Judd, are part of a new wave of country-music performers. 





for country music remained 
primarily in the South and 
Southwest. Then in the late 
1950s, with the rise of rock ’n’ roll 
and the popularity of traditional 
country music on the wane, Chet 
Atkıns—an innovative guitarist 
and record producer—sensed that 
if the music were tinkered with, 
made more palatable to the public’s 
ear, its basic appeal would earn it 
a new audience. He added back- 
up singing ensembles and string 
sections to the recordings. He took 
some of the twang out of the voices 
and created what came to be called 
the Nashville Sound. 

At the heart of this new, more 
commercially viable music, 
however, were the same 
enduring concerns with the 
fundamentals of life that country 
people had always put there. 
Making a living, finding and 
keeping a mate, coming to terms 
with one’s losses and 
limitations—these are universal 
themes with universal appeal. 

The problem with the 
Nashville Sound was that, while it 
drew a huge audience to country 
music, it began to impose a layer of 
gloss or artifice between the 
music and its listeners. The 
country-music industry 
produced vast quantities of records 
and performers, just as a factory 
churns out manufactured goods. 
To many people, however, real 
country music was—and 15 一 
homemade. 

In the following essay, 
country-music expert John 
Morthland discusses the rise of 
the New Traditionalists, a group 
of younger country artists who 
take different approaches to their 
songs but who share a common 
interest: making their music truer 
to its country roots, even if— 
especially f—that music sounds 
less like something out of today’s 
Nashville and more like something 
out of what he calls “the good old 
days when times were bad.” 

Morthland, formerly an 
editor with Rolling Stone 
magazine, is the author of The 
Best of Country Music and a 
contributing editor to Country 
Music magazine. 
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he most powerful development in 
country music today is the “New Traditionalism,” 
and if that sounds like a contradiction (how can mu- 
sic sound both“new” and “traditional”?), it also gives 
some idea of the substantial changes now occurring 
regularly in this most American of idioms. 

New Traditionalism, like most music-industry 
catchphrases, is a marketing term more than a musi- 
cal description; it doesn’t refer to a specific sound so 
much as to a state of mind. In this case, it refers to a 
generation of country artists who aim to steer the 
music back towards its roots, and away from the Hol- 
lywood glitter and artifice it has cultivated recently. 

In the last year, New Traditionalists have come to 
dominate country radio. Unlike rock music, country 
has no “underground” of alternative clubs, record- 
ing companies and radio stations to lend at least a 
modicum of popularity to artists whose individual 
songs (“singles”) do not become hits; country artists 
must be broadly popular to make a living, and play- 
ing time on the radio is still the single greatest yard- 
stick of a country artist’s popularity. Sales of record 
albums and personal appearances are dependent on 
radio exposure via singles. What was once one of 
America’s folk-oriented forms—songs were passed 
down orally from one generation to the next—has 
now become one of its most commercial. And in tak- 
ing over the airwaves, the New Traditionalists have 
changed the face of the music. That change came 
quickly, as all changes in country have for the last de- 
cade or so. 

Until around 1975, change came to country music 
slowly but steadily. The music began as the Ameri- 
can adaptation of Anglo-Scots folk ballads brought 
across the Atlantic by settlers, and was largely con- 
fined to the rural South, particularly the mountain 
regions. As American society changed from rural to 
urban, from agrarian to industrial to technological, 
country music grew and changed with it. Originally 
played on acoustic stringed instruments such as gui- 
tar, banjo and fiddle, country began to make use of 
electrically amplified instruments in the years fol- 
lowing World War II. 

In the 1950s and ’60s, country music (in tandem 
with its audience) went suburban. The music contin- 
ued to include traditional instruments, but their role 
was downplayed; vocals continued to carry a south- 
ern twang, but it was less pronounced. Violins and 
horn sections were added to smooth out the music, 
while vocal choirs replaced the “high, lonesome” 


Warner Brothers 
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he “New Tradition- 
alists” have created a 
generational change in country 
music, and four of the fastest- 
rising stars of this new generation 
are shown here. Still in his 20’s, 
Randy Travis from North Carolina 
is noted for the twangy purity of 
his singing voice and his devotion 
to pedal-steel guitar and fiddle, 
instruments that gave old-time 
country music its distinctive 
sound. On his debut album, Guitar 
Town, Texan Steve Earle plays 
songs that hark back to the late 
Hank Williams's honky-tonk 
beat and have a ‘‘crossover’’ ap- 
peal to the vast audience of rock 
fans. Rodney Crowell is another 
Texan whose music shows the 
influence of rock; he first made his 
name as a songwriter and the re- 
cord producer for his wife, Ro- 
sanne Cash. The grandson of a 
Kentucky coal miner, Dwight Yoa- 
kam was once told his music 
was “too country” for Nashville. 
Like the others, he steers clear 
of the sentimentality common in 
commercial country music, but 
his lyrics probe the traditional 
subjects—hard times, faithless 
love and the unending highway. 
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harmonies of the old music. The new style, known as 
the “Nashville Sound,” was the creation of record 
producers, who in many cases usurped the role of 
the creative artist. The singer—the person under 
whose name the record was released—usually came 
in at the end of the recording process and simply 
added his or her voice to the finished product. The 
emphasis was on sounding more “sophisticated,” 
less “hillbilly,” in recognition of changing times and 
a broadening audience. 

This assembly-line approach proved so effective 
that for about 20 years there were no serious chal- 
lenges to the system. During this period, the music 
also enjoyed increased “crossover” acceptance by 
the audience for other kinds of “pop” music. ‘Then 
came the mid-’70s “Outlaw” movement. Identified 
with Austin, Texas, the new movement was led by 
the triumvirate of Waylon Jennings, Willie Nelson 
and ‘Tompall Glaser. This so-called Outlaw music 
replaced the formulaic Nashville Sound with one 
tailored to the individual singer. It rejected string 
sections and other production flourishes in favor of 
a sparse, lean approach more in tune w ith country’s 
pre-Nashville days. Kris Kristofferson, one of the 
original outlaws, backed such lyrical, philosophical 
songs as “Sunday Morning Going Down” and “Help 
Me Make It Through the Night” with soft acoustic 
guitars for a sound that owed much to the urban 
folk-music movement of the early 60s. Willie Nel- 
son and Waylon Jennings favored a more western 
sound, Nelson’s primarily acoustic and jazz-fla- 
vored, Jennings’s electric and reminiscent of rocka- 
billy, the mid-1950s synthesis of southern hillbilly 
music and rock ’n’ roll. These men recorded with 
their own bands rather than with the usual pool of 
“sessions players,” the free-lance musicians who 
helped make the Nashville Sound so uniform; they 
were more worldly than traditional country stars, 
and wore their hair long and their clothes scruffy. 
They attracted a young, rock- influenced crowd back 
to country for the first time since the advent of rock- 
abilly some two decades earlier. Referred to as Out- 
laws as much for their infatuation with the mytholo- 
gy of the Old West as for the way in which they took 
creative control back from the producers, they were 
also the first country artists to focus on albums rath- 
er than singles. 

In 1980, teen idol John Travolta starred in a mov- 
ie called Urban Cowboy, which moved classic country 
themes to the city. Suddenly—whether they lived in 
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big cities or small towns— Americans were walking 
around in cowboy boots and 10-gallon hats. The no- 
tion of crossover marketing became bigger than ever 
as, for the first time since the 1930s, mass culture 
reached out to country rather than vice versa. In 
fact, the number of radio stations playing only coun- 
try music increased from 1534 in 1980 to 2114 two 
years later. The music was inevitably affected. 
Country artists and producers, in order to build 
crossover appeal, were tailoring their records for 
pop radio. This meant lots of violins, horns and 
choirs again. 

For several years, ostensibly “country” artists like 
Kenny Rogers, Dolly Parton and the Oak Ridge Boys 
enjoyed a string of crossover hits by making what 
were essentially elaborate mainstream pop records 
with just a touch of country flavoring. But by 1984 
the urban-cowboy fad had passed. By then country’s 
share of the record market had decreased by nearly 
one-third from its 1981 peak. Worse yet, the genu- 
ine country sound had disappeared from radio al- 
most entirely in the rush for pop air play. Enter 
then, the New Traditionalists. 

Like the Outlaws a decade earlier, the New Tradi- 
tionalists filled a need among longstanding fans for 
no-frills country music that didn’t sound as if it had 
been punched out on a production line in New York 
or Los Angeles. Like the Outlaws, they have shaken 
things up so that anything seems possible i In country 
music. For now, the pendulum has swung back. 

In retrospect, the central character may turn out 
to have been the Alabama-born daughter of a mili- 
tary family, who until recently was a Nashville out- 
sider. E mmylou Harris was a bit player in New York 
folk-music circles of the 1960s before taking a major 
role in the vibrant Washington, D.C., bluegrass 
scene, and then midwifing the Los Angeles country- 
rock movement of the ’70s. Harris was not born into 
country music; she chose it over pop, rock and the 
other forms with which she grew up. 

With her thin, trembling voice which suggested 
worlds of vulnerability and hurt, Harris was an im- 
mediate hit in country-rock circles. But from her 
first album, 1975’s Pieces of the Sky, she gained some- 
thing none of the other country rockers had much 
of: country credibility. As she grew more popular, 
her music became more, not less, country—a com- 
plete reversal of the usual path—until she went from 
being a pop star with a country following to one who 
was embraced equally by both camps. 

In 1980, she released Roses in the Snow, a bluegrass 
album. Bluegrass is a charged form of old-time 
mountain music invented in the 1940s by Bill Mon- 
roe (who is still working today) and popular ized by 
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n the mid-1970s the ‘‘Out- 
law’’ movement broke away 
from Nashville, the center of the 
country-music recording industry; 
two of the leaders of this move- 
ment are Willie Nelson and Waylon 
Jennings. After years on the 
Nashville scene without much suc- 
cess, Nelson returned to his na- 
tive Texas and began to record 
songs in his own style, one that 
emphasizes jazz-inflected vocals 
and few instruments. His 1976 al- 
bum with Jennings, Wanted: The 
Outlaws, became country mu- 
sic’s first million-seller. The media 
soon labeled all the musicians 
who recorded in Texas as Outlaws, 
but the group has never had a dis- 
tinctive style of music. What these 
performers have in common is 
that they were revolting against the 
heavy-string arrangements that 
made almost every Nashville re- 
cord of the time sound alike. The 
Outlaws’ scruffy appearance— 
their beards and long hair— 
recalled the Old West and further 
enhanced their status as rebels 
against the country-music 
establishment. 


Waylon Jennings 
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him, the duo of Lester Flatt and Earl Scruggs, and 
the Stanley Brothers. Originally confined to the 
mountains of Tennessee, North Carolina, Virginia 
and Kentucky, it is played largely on acoustic fiddle, 
guitar, mandolin, bass and banjo, and features com- 
plex vocal harmonies. Bluegrass was originally a re- 
action to the increasing commercialization of coun- 
try music—an attempt to turn the clock back—and it 
never proved to be more than cult music in the l Inıt- 
ed States, even at its peak of popularity. In the early 
1960s, however, it was adopted by urban folk-music 
fans as the truest expression of white southern soul 
music, and so the cult has never died out. 

Harris’s Roses album was arranged by Ricky 
Skaggs, another veteran of the bluegrass scene. Af- 
ter Roses, he recorded and released Waitin’ for the Sun 
to Shine, a bluegrass-based album similar conceptu- 
ally to Roses. Because Skaggs had legitimate pop- 
rock roots in addition to his bluegrass heritage, he 
made Roses a most eclectic album. It combined acoustic 
with electric, traditional with modern; it was earthy 


‘and polished at the same time. 


Since that breakthrough, Skaggs hasn't really 
changed; he’s only shar pened his formula. T hough 
he’s a pious man, his typic: al album includes: a couple 
of rough-edged honky-tonk and country-boogie 
tunes along with the gospel and traditional material. 
The “pickers” in his band—those who play guitar, 
banjo and other stringed instruments using the fin- 
gertips or a pick—get thes potlight almost as often as 
he does, though he is clear ly the star. 

Three other key figures in the New Ir: iditionalist 
movement have played i in Emmylou Harris’s band. 
Pianist Tony Brown and bassist Emory Gordy are to- 
day two of the top record producers in Nashville, 
thanks to their work with such cutting-edge acts as 
Steve Earle and Patty Loveless. Guitarist Rodney 
Crowell has been influential as a producer and writ- 
er and, toa lesser extent, as an artist himself. 

In addition, four other artists who can be classified 
as New Traditionalists emerged in the early 1980s. 
George Strait came out of the central Texas hill 
country in 1981 with an agreeable blend of two 
forms indigenous to that state—honky-tonk and 
western swing. Honky-tonk, the postwar barroom 
sound taken to its apex in the early 1950s by Alabam- 
ian Hank Williams, is noted for its brutally frank lyr- 
ics and its introduction of amplified instruments to 
country. Western swing is the jubilant 1930s dance 
music, popularized by Bob W ills, in which the big- 
band sound of that era was pic ked up by groups that 
combined country’s stringed instruments with drums 
and horn sections. Strait has taken most of the rough 
edges off what was originally harsh, unpredictable 


music—but he still favors a small, tight band with 
minimal production extras, and his crisp, smooth 
tenor and clean-cut appearance have proved attrac- 
tive to the women who make up so much of the coun- 
try audience. In 1986, he was voted (for the second 
straight year) the Country Music Association’s 
(CMA) male vocalist of the year. 

John Anderson’s debut album came in 1980, but 
his real breakthrough came in 1983 with “Swingin’,” 
a novelty song about country-style courtship. The 
young Floridian is a honky- -tonker with a pinched, 
nasal voice and phrasing that breaks and quivers 
tremulously. But his hard beat, flashy guitar work 
and choice of material often hint at this previous ex- 
perience as a journeyman rock musician. 

In 1984, Naomi Judd and her daughter Wynonna 
released their debut album; both women are so 
youthful-looking that the mystery for their fans lay 
in which was the daughter and which the mother. 
Vagabond southerners who lived several years in 
Los Angeles, their perky, upbeat music echoes nu- 
merous influences. There are close, mountain-style 
harmonies and mainstream Nashville production 
and arrangements, but with acoustic touches that 
give their music the feel of something both ageless 
and contemporary. 

Reba McEntire is another major figure in the New 
Traditionalist movement. A rodeo performer from 
Oklahoma, she first recorded in 1976 although her 
first album wasn’t released until 1978 and her career 
didn’t go into high gear until she began producing 
her own records in 1984. The sound she came up 
with is basically a female version of Strait’s: simple, 
melodic music, songs that tell a story—what she calls 
“songs for the women.” 

While Strait, McEntire and the Judds were collect- 
ing major country-music awards, the New Tradi- 
tionalist movement also spawned three important 
new artists in the mid-1980s. Steve Earle hails from 
San Antonio, Texas, but had been striving to break 
into the Nashville music scene for close to a decade 
when his debut, Guitar Town, was released in 1986. 
He is an ambitious songwriter with roots in the Out- 
law movement of the 1970s. Earle’s songs and music 
have the drive of rock, the melodicism of folk and 
the narrative of country. Guitar Town deals largely 
with loss and longing in blue-collar America, and it is 
a measure of how far Nashville had strayed from its 
working-class origins that Earle was initially com- 
pared to Bruce Springsteen and John Cougar Mel- 
lencamp, two rock stars noted for similar themes—as 
if country were not the original working-class music. 

Dwight Yoakam is one generation removed from 
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iddler Dewey Balfa is a master 
of one of the most authentic, 

least commercialized forms of tradi- 
tional American music, known as Cajun. 
The roots of Balfa’s music go back to 
the folk songs of French-speaking refu- 
gees from Acadia (now the Canadian 
province of Nova Scotia) who settled in 
Louisiana in the early 1700s and devel- 
oped a culture that has remained sepa- 
rate down to the present. (The term 
“Cajun” is a colloquial form of “Aca- 
dian.’’) Cajun music with its entranc- 
ing rhythms is meant to accompany 
dancing, either waltzes or lively “two- 
steps.” The classic band includes gui- 
tar, accordion and twin fiddles—one to 
carry the melody and one for harmony. 
The lyrics sung in French frequently 
provide a wry twist, as in song titles like 
“The Good Times Are Killin’ Me.” 
Balfa, now in his early 60’s, has led 
bands for years and also does most of 
the singing. Often, atthe end ofa refrain, 
whichever band member feels moved 
lets forth with a plaintive half-moan 
called a Cajun yell. “The music gets 
you goin’ so strong it fills you right up to 
here,” Balfa explains, pointing to his 
throat. “And then, just when you re 
ready to die, you yell it out because you 
don’t want to die.” 





the coal mines of Kentucky; he was turned away 
when he first visited Nashville a decade ago because 
his songs were “too old-fashioned.” His Guitars, Cad- 
illacs, Etc. Etc. showcases a brand of honky-tonk that 
may be one step away from the source, but its harsh, 
hungry realism is a welcome antidote to the escap- 
ism of the last five or so years. 

Perhaps the most anomalous of the bunch is Ran- 
dy Travis, a North Carolina farm boy who shows 
precisely zero influence of mainstream pop or rock. 
He simply stands up and sings, guilelessly, about 
such time-honored subjects as life and death and the 
honky-tonk down the road. It is inconceivable that 
he could have gotten a fair hearing in the Nashville 
of even three years ago. 

These New Traditionalists are the dominant fig- 
ures in contemporary country music. How long this 
wave might last is anyone’s guess, but other promis- 
ing talents are surfacing such as Marty Stuart, a sing- 
er-guitarist who has played with bluegrass and rock- 
abilly bands and also with his father-in-law, Johnny 
Cash; 工 Graham Brown, who seamlessly combines 








country with the black, 60s sound of Memphis soul; 


Patty Loveless, a Kentucky coal miner’s daughter 


who echoes the anguished country-pop of the late 
Patsy Cline as well as the earthy, mainstream coun- 
try of Loretta Lynn, and who ls yet another protégé 
of Emory and Gordy; and the O’Kanes, whose 
bright, acoustic music and aching harmonies are 
reminiscent of the Everly Brothers, the rockabilly 
duo who had a string of pop hits in the late 50s. 


But such New Traditionalists are far from having 


a monopoly on country music today. Some of the old 
guard hang on, as do many who swept in on the ur- 
ban-cowboy fad, and still others, such as Kenny Rog- 
ers, who are identified with country music but who 
have never been considered Nashville artists. 


Most of the mainstream hard- country artists of 


the last couple of decades—Loretta Lynn, Tammy 
Wynette, Conway Twitty, Mel Tillis—are no longer 

artistic factors in country music. Time seems to have 
passed them by. A few of their generation carry on, 
and that’s probably because thev never tried to 
change a thing—never went Outlaw, or urban cow- 


boy, or pop, or anything else. The two best examples 
are Merle Haggard, who wrote and sang gritty work- 
ing- class anthems in the 1960s and continues to do 


just that today, and George Jones, who many consid- 


er the most magnificent country voice of all time. 

Other fringe idioms of country music, such as 
bluegrass, are largely unaffected by current trends. 
In southwestern Louisiana, Cajun music remains a 
vital regional form with its own circuit of clubs, re- 
cording companies, stores, studios and radio stations. 
This is the swirling music of the Cajuns, people who 
migrated two centuries ago from French-speaking 
Canada to the coastal marshlands of Louisiana. Al- 
though its dominant instrument is the accordion 
(along with fiddle), Cajun music has much in com- 
mon with country music, and even spawns an OCCa- 
sional national hit (as it did in 1985 with Rocking 
Sydney’s “My Toot Toot,” a zydeco, or black, variant 
on Cajun). 

Today’s great variety of forms and artists ıs rather 
unusual for country music, which historically has 
presented a largely unified front, if not an out-and- 
out monolith. But it is not without precedent. In 
fact, the struggle for listeners between the New Tra- 
ditionalists and the country-pop singers is reminis- 
cent of nothing so much as country music in the 
1940s, when bluegrass arose as an alternative to 
honky-tonk. 

Consider the similarities between the two eras. 
Honky-tonk surged to the top of the country-record 
sales charts by relying on the din of drums and elec- 
trified instruments, and on the basis of heretofore- 
scandalous lyrics that spoke frankly of sinful behav- 
ior. It was the sound track to a new social age. Then 
along came bluegrass to reassert the strength of the 
tried and true. We don’t want loud music and songs 
about drinking and cheating, said the emergent 
bluegı ‘ass stars; we want acoustic string bands sıng- 
ing about the good old days when times were bad. 
While bluegrass wasn’t able to supplant honky-tonk, 
a brand of music whose time had come, it was able to 
create and sustain an alternative. Listening to, say, 
honky-tonker Ernest Tubb and bluegrass originator 
Bill Monroe side-by-side, one finds it hard to believe 
that both forms were evolving at the same time. 

But they were, and so ıs the music of, say, New 
Traditionalist Randy Travis and country-pop singer 
Kenny Rogers. When “stars” like the latter get so big 
they dominate everything, artists like the former will 
get to missing the real thing and will go out and 
make it themselves. Call it country contrariness if 
you must, but that’s what the New Traditionalism in 
contemporary country music is all about. + 
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Roy Acuff 


P. 50 years the stage of 
the Grand Ole Opry in 


Nashville has been a launching 
pad for stardom in country music. 
Begun as a weekly radio broad- 
cast in 1925, the Opry began to 
dominate country music in the 
1940s when ithelped create coun- 
-try’s first superstar, Roy Acuff. 
The “Wabash Cannonball” 
(1938) was Acuff’s initial hit 
record, and the beginning of a 
long and respected career with 
the Opry. Acuff’s style of singing 
and the purity of his sound reflect 
his origins in the mountains of 
Tennessee. Hank Williams Jr.’s 
career links country’s past and 
present. The son of a legendary 
performer, Williams with his 
rock-flavored ‘“‘good time” music 
sells more records than any sin- 
gle performer in country today. 
And in one critic’s view, Wil- 
liams ‘‘is the best example of how 
a musician can sound ‘new’ and 
‘traditional’ at the same time.” 
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The 0’Kanes 


L ike many country performers, the five shown here defy 


standard categories. The O’Kanes (Kieran Kane and 
Jamie 0’Hara) produce a quirky sound, combining the twangy 
accordion-driven country music ofthe 1950s with the simplicity 
of folk melodies. Their lyrics often dispense with rhymes, and 
their rich harmonies lend themselves to hypnotically repeated 
phrases. The 0’Kanes themselves have referred to some of 
their music as ‘‘space things.” On the other hand, there is noth- 
ing spacy about Trio, the collaborative album by Dolly Parton, 
Emmylou Harris and Linda Ronstadt, three of the widest-ranging 
performers in pop music. Parton has written and recorded a 
String of hits, in both the country and pop-music fields. Emmylou 
Harris’s folksy eclecticism has won her a large following 
among bluegrass and folk-rock enthusiasts, though she remains 
a country performer at heart. Linda Ronstadt, who was a 
country-rock star in the 1970s, has broadened her repertoire in 
the ’80s with widely praised albums of big-band songs 
and now with a return to her musical roots. 
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Dolly Parton Emmylou Harris Linda Ronstadt 
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Kenny Rogers 
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s country music entered the mainstream of American culture, it devel- 

oped a social conscience. The most notable example is the Farm Aid 
concert, held in Champaign, Illinois, in September 1985. Organized by Willie 
Nelson and rock performer John Cougar Mellencamp, this 15-hour musical mara- 
thon raised $10 million to help American farmers and rural families. Farm Aid 
was a reunion of some of the first country singers whose music had become 
popular with a broad sector of the American public. Kenny Rogers (shown below 
onthe stage at Farm Aid) was originally a folk-rock singer who has used his recent 
country hits as a platform for television and movie roles. One of the original 
Outlaws of country music in the 1970s, Kris Kristofferson remains an iconoclast. 
His urbane songs, many written for rock performers, are laden with social 
commentary. Loretta Lynn restricts her vision mostly to heartfelt, or on occasion 
Saucy, songs about domestic strife..Herrags-to-riches climb from rural Kentucky 
was documented in her autobiography, Coal Miner's Daughter, also a movie. 
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Ricky Skaggs Reba McEntire 
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mong the New Traditionalists, Ricky Skaggs’s blue- George Stra 
grass-based style may represent the purest country 


sound. Critics refer to his “high and lonesome” hillbilly voice. His 
band’s signature is its rapid-fire banjo and guitar playing— "hot 
pickin’ ” to bluegrass fans. Skaggs applies this style to some of the 
hill-country classics, songs from the 1930s and 40s, quickening the 
rhythm to add a contemporary flair. With her thick Oklahoma ac- 
cent, Reba McEntire makes music that also is unmistakably rural; in 
fact she now eschews the slick production of her earlier songs for a 
down-home country sound. Her music is straightforward, honest, 
uncluttered and suffused with emotional depths recalling the style 
of her idol, the late Patsy Cline. She has been called “the voice of 
America’s silent female majority” for her lyrics about the heart- 
ache of love. George Strait’s enormous appeal to a female audi- 
ence, on the other hand, is more visceral. His albums are a smooth 
mix of bare-bones honky tonk and seemingly effortless love ballads 
sung in a robust but relaxed tenor. Appearing on stage wearing a 
white cowboy hat, he evokes two enduring images of Americana: the 
town sheriff and the boy next door. 
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‘Two Views of the World 


A CONFLICT OF VISIONS: IDEOLOGICAL 
ORIGINS OF POLITICAL STRUGGLES. By 
Thomas Sowell. William Morrow & Co. 
273 pp. 


Reviewed by Thomas D’Evelyn 


Reading neoconservative econ- 
omist Thomas Sowell’s new book 
makes us recall that for a model of 
wisdom we might turn away from, 
say, the modern architect, who con- 
structs a utopian environment, to 
the surfer who, through intimate 
knowledge of and experience with 
waves, learns to ride what would 
otherwise crush him. Sowell has had 
some experience in riding waves— 
and making them. 

Up to this point, Thomas Sowell’s 
publications have been either schol- 
arly or polemical: they have earned 
him a reputation as an economist of 
the free market, on the one hand, 
and as a gadfly of social engineers, 
on the other. A Conflict of Visions 
stands out not because Sowell has 
muted his arguments or blunted his 
science, but because he has fused 
them in the service of something 


Thomas D’Evelyn is book editor of The Christian 
Science Monitor. 


Reprinted by permission from The Christian Scı- 
ence Monitor. © 1987 The Christian Science Publish- 
ing Society. All rights reserved. 
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higher than policy or science. 

The subtitle is somewhat mislead- 
ing. Sowell is not so much interested 
in ideology as in what lies behind 
ideology, the implicit assumptions 
that bias the reading of events, that 
shape ideologies. 

He divides the intellectual scene 
in terms of two such assumptions or 
visions, the constrained and the un- 
constrained. The constrained vision 
sees life as a mystery, individual 
people as distinctly limited in their 
capacity to see into the future and 
shape events, and the human world 
as a place where good things hap- 
pen when people let them happen. 
Process ıs all. The unconstrained vi- 


Economist Thomas Sowell. 


© 1987 John Hardıng, Time magazine 


sion is unconstrained by such defi- 
nitions. There are no limits. Goals 
are everything. 

Having established his broad cate- 
gories of two types of vision, he ex- 
plains how the constrained and the 
unconstrained visions color attitudes 
toward human nature, freedom, 
equality, ignorance, individualism, 
the Third World, social justice, power 
and so on. One is constantly struck by 
Sowell’s evenhandedness. Sowell ad- 
mits hybrids and mixes of various 
sorts. Since he’s not discussing ideolo- 
gies, but something more fundamen- 
tal, he’s not trying to change our 
minds all the time. He knows that 
there’s no accounting for visions. 

But we can’t miss the central para- 
dox. The constrained vision leads to 
freedom and spontaneous order, the 
unconstrained to self-justification, 
central planning and the rest. Of 
power, Sowell writes: “Because the 
ability to affect particular results in 
one way or another is much more 
widespread than the ability to shape 
whole social processes, power is a 
more pervasive feature of the uncon- 
strained vision than of the con- 
strained vision.” 

A Conflict of Visions is itself one of 
those instances of order and knowl- 
edge that delight the alert observer. 
In his youth, Sowell wanted to write 
novels. A little later he joined the 
Marines. He went to night school. He 
spent a year at Howard University, 
graduated magna cum laude from 
Harvard University, and got a Ph.D. 
from the University of Chicago. He 
had a Marxist phase before embrac- 
ing classical economics. He’s been a 
peripatetic professor and a consul- 








tant to the President. And now he’sa 
senior fellow at the Hoover Institu- 
tion at Stanford University and a 
member of the White House Eco- 
nomic Policy Advisory Board. 

His book is an extended essay on 
modern thought. His presentation of 
the constrained vision—what had 
hitherto been thought of as the “clas- 
sical” point of view—is articulated by 
quotes from, among others, Adam 
Smith, Edmund Burke, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, Alexander Hamilton 
and Friedrich A. Hayek; the uncon- 
strained vision brings in the utopian, 
and surprisingly influential, William 
Godwin, Antoine Nicholas Condorcet, 
as well as contemporaries John Ken- 
neth Galbraith, Ronald Dworkin, 
Laurence Tribe. The point is not to 
label these thinkers—human minds 
are capable of switching visions and 

















to supply a taxonomy of the modern 
mind. This Sowell has done. 

As America celebrates the 200th 
year of its Constitution, what Sowell 
has to say about the Founding Fathers 
will make A Conflict of Visions one of 
the more relevant books of the year. 
The Constitution—marked by “bal- 
ance” and the restraint of power, as 
wellas by the Billof Rights—is, like the 
writings of Marx, touched by both vi- 
sions. But it’s essentially a product of 
the constrained vision of the Federal- 
ists. It reflects the fact that in order to 
have the constrained vision, you have 
to have something to constrain—pas- 
sions, interests. Yet as Sowell shows 
throughout, judicial activists have 
been successful, at least in academia, 
in arguing for an unconstrained 
interpretation. 

Beyond 1987, A Conflict of Visions 
will become a classic of a very special 


























these things can’t be predicted or 
planned in advance), a scholar will 
throw out a gem of a book, crafted 








the night sky and discovering a new 
constellation. Thomas Sowell is up 
there now. + 











kind. Once in a great while (again, 
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Sturdy Frame of 
Government 





A MACHINE THAT WOULD GO OF ITSELF: 
THE CONSTITUTION IN AMERICAN CULTURE. 
By Michael Kammen. Knopf. 532 pp. 


Reviewed by Walter Berns 





Michael Kammen, professor of 
American history and culture at 
Cornell University, describes this 
book as a study in popular constitu- 
tionalism, by which he means “the 


perceptions and misperceptions, 
Sowell is fascinated by hybrids—but | 
-norance of ordinary Americans” 
| concerning the Constitution of the 
United States. As he says, there ıs a 
vast literature “in the traditional 


uses and abuses, knowledge and ig- 


field of constitutional history—in- 
cluding works on the Supreme 
Court, biographies of Justices, so- 
called biographies of the Constitu- 
tion and pertinent aspects of Amer- 
ican legal history—[but] no one has 
attempted to describe the place of 
the Constitution in the public con- 
sciousness and symbolic life of the 
American people.” “How,” he asks, 
“has the [American] society felt 
about its frame of government? 
(When it has felt or thought about it 
at all.)” 

Well, as one might expect, ordi- 
nary Americans—‘“not lawyers, nor 
judges, nor professors of constitu- 
tional law”—are not going to indi- 
cate how they “feel” about the Con- 
stitution unless they have some 
particular reason to do so. This be- 
comes clear early in Kammen’s ac- 


| count. Ordinary Americans are not 
with passion for the truth. Reading | 
books like these is like looking up at — 


going to engage in debates on the 
constitutionality of the protective 
tariff. Nor are they going to dis- 
pute—not publicly, at least—the rel- 
ative strengths and weaknesses of 
the American and British constitu- 


Walter Berns is a professor of government at 
Georgetown University and author of Freedom, 
Virtue and the First Amendment. 


Reprinted from Commentary, February 1987, by 
permission. All rights reserved. 
© 1987 by Walter Berns. 





tions, or enter into debates with 
such famous 19th-century English- 
men as Thomas Babington Macau- 
lay and Walter Bagehot. They are 
not even likely to mount campaigns 
to “save” the Constitution from dif- 
ferent political forces. 

Allof which is to say that Kammen’s 
story features not “ordinary Ameri- 
cans,” but well-known, even famous, 
Americans such as Senators Daniel 
Webster and Henry Cabot Lodge, au- 
thor James Fenimore Cooper, uni- 
versity president Nicholas Murray 
Butler, and Elihu Root, lawyer, states- 
man, Nobel laureate. 

The point is, ordinary Americans 
are more than likely to be dependent 
on others for their thoughts—if per- 
haps not their “feelings”—about the 
Constitution. The Founders, Kammen 
points out, thought they were writing 
a Constitution that would be fully 
comprehensible to the people. But no 
sooner was it in place than the Found- 


ing Fathers began to quarrel among 
| 
| 





themselves as to its meaning—con- 
cerning slavery, taxes, treason and 
the power of Congress to incorporate 
a bank. And that sort of disagreement 
continues today. There is what Kam- 
men calls the “mystique” of the Su- 
preme Court, its reluctance to explain 
its procedures, its refusal to make 
public its proceedings and, for much 
of its history, the failure of the press 
to cover it adequately. Then, in the 
early years particularly, ordinary 
Americans were poorly served by 
publicists whose textbooks tended to 
be “unclear, superficial, inconsistent 
and inaccurate.” 

Kammen’s method—and for this 
especially he deserves to be praised— 
is to distinguish between the Consti- 
tution and the Supreme Court. The 
consequence is a history not of the 
Court, not of constitutional law, but, 
uniquely, of the Constitution itself: 
how the physical document was kept 
out of the hands of invading British 
soldiers in 1814—by being loaded in 
“coarse linen sacks” and carried to 
Leesburg, Virginia, where it was 
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“locked in an unoccupied house, and 
the keys entrusted to a Reverend Mr. 
Littlejohn”; how it has been taught in 
the schools, explained in texts, man- 
uals, even catechisms; how it has 
served as symbol as well as instrument 
of government; how it has been dis- 
played; how it has been celebrated in 
anniversaries (in 1837, 1887, 1937); 
and, of course, how it has been misun- 
derstood by ordinary Americans. 

Ordinary citizens do figure in the 
book, as members of the crowds lining 
the streets on celebratory occasions, 
but mainly as objects of concern be- 
cause of their presumed ignorance of 
the Constitution’s structure and pro- 
visions. “Popular ignorance of the 
meaning of the Constitution is appal- 
ling,” said one leader of the New York 
Bar Association; “God knows how 
dearly we need a constitutional revi- 
val,” said Senator William E. Borah in 
1924. Out of these concerns came the 
designation of September 17 as Con- 
stitution Day and, within a few years, a 
Constitution Week, as well as a num- 
ber of programs of public instruction 
sponsored by the bar associations and 
other civic groups. 

Immigrants applying for citizen- 
ship have been tested on the Constitu- 
tion and their answers are not always 
foolish. Question: “What is the advan- 
tage of having local government such 
as city and state?” Answer: “The Pres- 
ident can’t watch everything.” Pre- 
cisely. Question: “Name some of the 
important duties of a citizen.” An- 
swer: “Love your neighbor.” Which is 
to say, love your fellow citizen; good 
counsel, that. One Goldie Sokoloff 
brought her examination to an end by 
pleading, “Please Mister, don’t ask me 
any more questions as I want to be a 
citizen and I don’t know any an- 
swers.” One hopes she made it, and 
that she became an ordinary Ameri- 
can; ordinary Americans tend to be 
good citizens. 

Like Goldie Sokoloff, ordinary 
Americans may not score well on con- 
stitutional tests, but they think well 
of the Constitution and, partly no 
doubt as a consequence, they happily 
and habitually accept the limits im- 
posed by it on their political power. 
This, surely, deserves some place in a 
study of the Constitution’s “cultural 
impact.” It is, in fact, the sort of 
“impact” James Madison hoped and 
worked for. In accord with his popu- 
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list tendencies, Madison’s friend and 
colleague Thomas Jefferson had pro- 
posed that questions of constitution- 
ality be submitted directly to the peo- 
ple, not the courts; Madison objected. 
Writing in The Federalist Papers, he 
said that every appeal to the people 
“would carry an implication of some 
defect in the government, [and] fre- 
quent appeals would, in great mea- 
sure, deprive the government of that 
veneration which time bestows on ev- 
erything, and without which perhaps 
the wisest and freest governments 
would not possess the requisite stabil- 
ity.” And he ends the paragraph by 
saying that even the most rational 
government “will not find it a super- 
fluous advantage to have the preju- 
dices of the community on its side.” 
In sum, Kammen’s book is packed 
with little-known information and 
some fascinating discoveries. It can 
serve as a model for cultural 
historians. + 
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Elegy for a Newspaper 


THE PAPER: THE LIFE AND DEATH OF THE 
New YORK HERALD TRIBUNE. By Richard 
Kluger. Alfred A. Knopf. 801 pp. 












Reviewed by Rhoda Koenig 


In the annals of American ro- 
mance (male division), few love ob- 
jects rank higher than the good old 
newspaper. Part dormitory, part 
foxhole, part saloon, it was celebrat- 
ed by such romanciers as Ben Hecht 
and H.L. Mencken and countless un- 
known bards whose legs and livers 
had given out in its service. Few of 
them were as beloved as the Herald 
Tribune, a paper that, to hear its vet- 
erans tell it, had the heart and soul 
its successful rival, The New York 








Rhoda Koenig is a senior editor of New York 
magazine. 


© 1986 New York magazine. Reprinted courtesy of 
News America Syndicate. 






































Times, lacked. “There was a camara- 
derie at the Trib like nowhere else,” 
recalls a deskman in Richard Klu- 
ger’s book. “Times people know how 
important the paper is and are 
grateful because that importance 
rubs off on them—but love it? 
Never.” 

The history of the Herald Tribune 
began with the founding of the raff- 
ish, energetic Herald in 1835 (it was 
the first to cover Wall Street and 
high society, and it sent Stanley to 
find Livingstone) and the earnest, 
high-minded Tribune in 1841 (item- 
ployed Karl Marx and, as its literary 
critic, Margaret Fuller, and sent so- 
cial reformer Jacob Riis into the 
hovels of New York’s Lower East 
Side). The two papers merged in 
1924, but a more important merger 
for the fate of the paper had oc- 
curred in 1881, when Tribune editor 
Whitelaw Reid married Elisabeth 
Mills, the daughter of one of the 
richest men in America. Reid mon- 
ey would sustain the Tribune for the 
next 70 years, but it also made the 
paper into a rich family’s child, with 
no incentive to reach outside its 
sphere and its preoccupations, as if 
the money would last forever. In 
1905, Whitelaw Reid characterized 
his reader as “a gentleman...of Re- 
publican leanings”; it was an image 
the Reids would not alter while they 
controlled the Tribune, a newspaper 
in a town where the majority of 
newspaper buyers were neither Re- 
publican nor gentlemen. 

The story of the Tribune in its glory 
days is an absorbing one, one that 
Kluger, the paper’s last literary edi- 
tor, tells in prose that, if not brilliant, 
is always readable. He can be some- 
what stiff and redundant and when he 
reaches for a stylish expression, it of- 
ten falls too comfortably within his 
grasp, as when he writes that the food 
columnist Clementine Paddleford 
“carried on a lifelong love affair with 
the fruits of the earth.” But there are 
enough colorful characters and inci- 
dents here for several works of fiction, 
as well as a penetrating analysis of the 
newspaper business in the 20th cen- 
tury, and though Kluger makes no se- 
cret of his sentimental attachment to 
the paper, he is admirably clinical in 
his criticism of workers as well as 
management. 

Kluger’s excerpts from stories in 
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hills of Tennessee and to shackle the 
freeborn Tennesseans with thought.” 
John J. O’Reilly, who stood nose-to- 
nose with a leopard after a mishap at 
the circus, described his feelings in a 
manner that would not have been en- 
couraged at the Times: “It was less 
than a minute. But I'd seen men get 
killed in less than a minute, and I once 
saw a man get married in four 
minutes.” 

The Tribune’s companionable city 


the Tribune show why it was the paper 
of choice for reporters who wanted to 
do more than string facts together. 
Sportswriter W.O. McGeehan covered 
the 1925 Scopes trial, which tested a 
Tennessee law against the teaching of 
Darwin’s theory of evolution, and 
wrote of the prosecutor, “He sounded 
the call toarms to the hill people of the 
Cumberlands to stand in their galluses 
with staves of hackberry in their 
hands to repel the invasion of the bru- 
tal and bespectacled professors from 
Yale, Harvard and Johns Hopkins, 
who were coming to invade the green 


newsroom was the creation of the leg- 
endary Stanley Walker, who ruled it 
from 1927 to 1935 and hired such var- 
iegated reporters as Joseph Alsop, Jo- 
seph Mitchell and Lucius Beebe, en- 
graving on them his credo: “Clean 
copy. Hard work. Better to know the 
truth than not.” Told that he could 
not compete with the Times because it 
“had a man to watch every rathole in 
the city, Stanley Walker characteristi- 
cally responded that the Herald Tri- 
bune would succeed by assigning a rat 
to watch every manhole.” 

Another memorable crew flour- 
ished during the paper’s last years, 
particularly at its Sunday magazine, 
Clay Felker’s New York, which rose 
from the ashes of the Tribune (the oth- 
er survivor was the Paris-based inter- 
national edition). There was Tom 
Wolfe, who rejected the “pale-beige 
tone” of traditional journalism for a 
zippy "60s style of “arch interjections, 
rocketing hyperbole, antic onomato- 
poeia,” and Jimmy Breslin, the gruff, 
warm-hearted chronicler of the chron- 
ically down and out. 

Perhaps the most fascinating char- 
acters in this attenuated tragedy, 
however, are Ogden Reid, the nomi- 
nal editor from 1912 to 1947, and his 
wife, Helen, whose power was not in 
name but in fact. A genial, easygoing 
alcoholic, Ogden had only a tenuous 
relationship to his staff—he once ran 
into a reporter whose stories from 
New Jersey on the trial of the man ac- 
cused of kidnapping the Lindbergh 
baby had been in the paper for 13 
weeks and asked, “Where you been? 
Haven’t seen you around.” In 1938, 
one of the editors solicited Henry 
Luce to purchase the ailing paper, 
saying, “Mr. Reid is a very kindly and 
likeable man but an intelligent and 
enterprising owner could work won- 
ders.” 

The main cause of death of the Her- 
ald Tribune, Kluger argues, was its own- 
ers’ smugness and inertia. They re- 
fused to pursue new means of increas- 
ing revenue and circulation, losing 
department-store advertising and 
suburban readers to the more aggres- 
sive Times. And, unlike the propri- 
etors of the Times, they failed to plow 
profits into improving their product 
or rewarding their workers. Like 
many rich employers, they expected 
loyalty but were reluctant to do any- 
thing so sordid as pay for it. The pa- 
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per regularly lost good reporters to 
places that would pay them better and 
treat their work with more respect: in 
an insane example of penny-pinching, 
the Tribune chose the year 1937 to re- 
call most of its European staff. Nor 
did the Tribune greatly respect their 
persons. In 1948, the Times spent two 
million dollars to give its employees 
air-conditioned offices. In August 
1966, when Jock Whitney, the Tri- 
bune’s distinguished but ineffectual 
last owner, read the closing an- 
nouncement to his staff in their audi- 
torium, his face ran with sweat: only 
the executive offices had been air- 
conditioned. But then, great loves are 
often like that: the unrequited are the 
most romantic. + 





The Ultimate Design 


FEARFUL SYMMETRY: THE SEARCH FOR 
BEAUTY IN MODERN Puysics. By 
Anthony Zee. Macmillan Publishing 
Company. 322 pp. 


Reviewed by Ronald Kahn 





Beauty and simplicity are the 
religious beliefs of modern physics. 
The belief that fundamental laws of 
nature exist rests upon the belief 
that the universe exhibits a grand 
design. Religion enters science in 
the assumption of this grand de- 
sign—what governs nature is not 
just a haphazard collection of rules, 
but one beautiful and simple law. 

In recent years the reductionist 
quest for this unifying law has rap- 
idly progressed, and now the final 
goal seems just around the corner. 
Perhaps this is the same illusion that 
has appeared to several generations 
of scientists. Yet never before have 
physical theories so accurately de- 
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A. Zee’s book borrows its title from Blake’s poem “The Tiger” 


to describe the search for symmetry in the universe. 
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scribed our world, and never have 
their inventors been so overtly moti- 
vated by spiritual concerns. Accord- 
ing to physicists today, beauty means 
symmetry, simplicity means unity, 
and the ultimate law they seek will 
describe one symmetrical structure 
that unifies all elementary forces 
and particles. 

Of course, without concrete evi- 
dence, the mathematical specula- 
tions of theoretical physicists would 
lie solely in the realm of religion. 
The intense effort now devoted to 
finding symmetry and unity arose 
out of the physicists’ astonishing 
success in explaining a wealth of 
data and incorrectly predicting new 
results. No matter what the esthetic 
content of modern physics, it is still 
an experimental science. 

In Fearful Symmetry, Anthony Zee, 
a physicist at the Institute for Theo- 


retical Physics in Santa Barbara, 
California, who has a record of cre- 
ative contributions to particle phys- 
ics, describes in detail the role of 
symmetry and unity in modern phys- 
ics. The book’s title refers to William 
Blake’s poem, “The Tiger.” The 
symmetry of Blake’s tiger is fearful, 
or awesome, because it defines the 
nature of God. This agrees with 
Zee’s view of God: “I like to think 
of an Ultimate Designer defined by 
Symmetry.” 

On a more scientific level, Zee 
strongly believes that only through 
esthetic values will physicists discover 
the ultimate laws of nature. He devel- 
ops this point by demonstrating the 
growing importance of symmetry and 
unity in fundamental physics. During 
the course of his historical narrative, 
he carefully monitors the tension be- 
tween pragmatists, who study experi- 
mental data in search of unifying 
though “approximate” symmetries, 
and the pure esthetes, who use exact 


principles to derive laws they hope 
will describe nature. 

Before Einstein, according to Zee, 
symmetry principles were merely 
guidelines within which any viable 
theory had to fit. Rotation symmetry, 
for example, stated that the laws of 
physics must have the same form in 
any direction. Einstein was the first 
purist; he began with a fundamental 
symmetry principle and derived a new, 
more accurate, version of mechanics. 
His special theory of relativity fol- 
lowed from the argument that no 
physics experiment could determine 
which of two observers was at rest and 
which was in uniform motion. His 
general relativity theory—his theory 
of gravity—arose even more spectacu- 
larly out of the application of symme- 
try. Without symmetry, the process of 
slowly modifying the Newtonian the- 
ory of gravity could never have led to 
Einstein’s result. As Zee puts it, “Ein- 
stein’s understanding of how symme- 
try dictates design [is] one of the truly 
profound insights in the history of 
physics.” 

The rise of the pragmatic approach 
began with the work of physicists 
Werner Heisenberg, Murray Gell- 
Mann and others. Zee points out that 
while they believed in the utility of 
symmetry, they did not use fundamen- 
tal symmetries to derive new theories. 
Instead, they studied the properties 
of elementary particles to intuit an ap- 
proximate symmetric structure uniting 
them. Heisenberg argued for an “ap- 
proximate” symmetry uniting protons 
and neutrons. The symmetry was only 
approximate because protons and 
neutrons are not identical. Gell-Mann 
fit together even larger patterns of 
less nearly identical particles. When 
he found that nine known particles fit 
into a pattern designed for 10, he pre- 
dicted the existence of a new particle. 
Its discovery helped lead to his Nobel 
Prize. Eventually these symmetry pat- 
terns led Gell-Mann to realize that all 
these particles are made up of more 
fundamental entities: quarks. 

After covering these triumphs of 
pragmatism, Zee describes what he 
calls “the revenge of art,” the resur- 
gence of pure esthetics. It began in 


the 1950s, when C.N. Yang and Rob- 
ert Mills used an exact symmetry to 
generalize electromagnetism. At the 
time their theory didn’t describe any- 
| thing seen in nature. Butin the 1970s, 
physicists began to realize that the 
| Yang-Mills theories might perfectly 


describe all interactions between fun- 
damental particles. Once again, the 
search for beauty had led to an accu- 
rate description of nature. 

At that point, however, lovers of 
symmetry faced what Zee calls the “ul- 
timate design problem 一 how to rec- 
oncile their search for simplicity with 
the apparent diversity of nature (ele- 
mentary particles are not all identi- 
cal). The answer involved symmetry 
breaking. Even if the mathematical 
laws of nature are exactly symmetri- 
cal, the real world can break those 
symmetries. Exact symmetries may 
connect the basic forces and particles, 
in spite of their seeming differences. 

That concept led directly to the 
current frenzy of activity aimed, ul- 
timately, at completely unifying all 
the fundamental forces. Steven 
Weinberg, Abdus Salam and Sheldon 
Glashow won the 1979 Nobel Prize in 
Physics for their first step in this pro- 
cess. The present quest for “grand 
unified theories” may represent the 
second step. When Zee describes the 
current ideas of physics, full of excit- 
ing ideas about the final step, he be- 
lieves that “we are on the threshold of 
really knowing His Thoughts.” 

Still, as well as Zee conveys the 
triumphs of esthetics, one must re- 
member that those triumphs can be 
intoxicating. As symmetries grow to 
encompass ever more phenomena, 
and at the same time become ever 
more hidden from view, they lead to 
ever fewer testable predictions. Zee 
hopes the ultimate theory will stand 
out by virtue of some mathematical 
uniqueness. But elegant theories are 
part of physics only so long as they 
contain observable consequences. 
The end of physics will come not 
when we find a unique unified theory 
of everything, but when our theories, 
fully unified or not, completely de- 
scribe everything nature consents to 
show us. 

Fearful Symmetry offers a very good 
summary of the spiritual motivations 


and the actual content of modern fun- 
damental physics. Zee conveys the re- 
ligious beliefs of theoretical physicists 
with far more accuracy than, for ex- 
ample, Fritjof Capra did in The Tao of 
Physics. He is not always successful in 
his explanations of the concrete de- 
tails. Overall, however, this is the first 
popular book to specifically focus on 
the search for beauty in physics, and it 
has no competitors. + 
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The Poet as Critic 


THE COMPLETE PROSE OF MARIANNE 
MOORE. Edited by Patricia Willis. Viking. 
816 pp. Ä 


Reviewed by Donald Hall 


As a poet Marianne Moore is 
accepted, admired, acknowledged 
and listed more than she is read. 
Surely she is as marvelous a poet as 
Wallace Stevens and William Carlos 
Williams, but surely people read 
her peers more than they read her. I 
suppose she is more difficult: she 
does things in her poetry that no 
one did before her, even more inno- 
vative than T.S. Eliot and Ezra 
Pound. She is listed but overlooked 
because critics don’t know what to 
say of her. A maddening phenome- 
non of literary reputation, when it 
afflicts a writer we love, is this accep- 
tance—which, in italics, I will define 
as a form of rejection. In her life- 
time she suffered not only by being 
accepted but by being found charm- 
ing. Although she was praised by 
the best, they were seldom at their 
best when they wrote about her. It 
is embarrassing to read Randall Jar- 
rell’s gush. In his introduction to 
her Selected Poems, Eliot fell back on 
the magic of italics: Moore, we 
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learned, was genuine. Eliot might as 
well have assured us that she was 
hickory-smoked. 

Now Patricia Willis has edited The 
Complete Prose, which is a joy to read. 
Maybe this book will help us read 
the poetry. We seldom capture a 
difficult major author by direct as- 
sault. (It is common to speak of 
Moore as an armored animal. Let us 
try her as a fort bristling with artil- 
lery.) We are more apt to take the 
citadel by pulling our artillery on 
sledges over marshy ground to the 
service entrance around back. We 
find our way by the incomplete work, 
by notes, by journals, by letters, by 
hackwork. In Moore’s Complete 
Prose, we find much that is excel- 
lent; but like everyone else, she 
wrote some things that are perfunc- 
tory or dutiful, that leave gaps or 
loopholes for easy access. 

It has often been noted that Moore 
was a master of prose; the sentiment 
remains true even when she writes 
prose. She joyrides on apothegms. 
She writes a thousand sentences | 
should like stitched on samplers: 
“...verbal felicity is the fruit of ardor, 
of diligence, and of refusing to be 
false.” “The objective is architecture 
not demolition; grudges flower less 
well than gratitudes.” “Rigor here is 
essential, and not the mortuary kind.” 

After the apothegm her most fre- 
quent form is the collage, which is of 
course the formal signature of her po- 
ems. By this modernist device she 
welds verses or paragraphs together 
from disparate materials, not meta- 
phors but allusions yoked by violence 
together. Her prose collages prepare 
us for Moore’s “Marriage,” in which 
her mind weds diverse particulars ina 
multiple shotgun wedding. Her allu- 
sive marriages, poetry or prose, re- 
semble Pound’s Cantos or the boiled- 
down canto of Eliot’s The Waste Land, 
petites anthologies all. But usually 
Moore’s units are smaller and her dis- 
parities greater—making for more wit 
and harder reading. 

As a critic, Moore’s interests are 
wider than I had realized. She reviews 
film, dance—elegant prose about Pav- 
lova—and late in life the circus. She 
reviews books about everything, earn- 
ing the title she once gave herself of 
“the hardened reviewer.” When we 
read shorter notices of Historic 
Churches of the World, as well as Univer- 
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sal Indian Sign Language of the Plains 
Indians of North America, we under- 
stand: an unending curiosity supplies 
twigs for collage-nests. 

She is an excellent critic of the poet- 
ry of her own moment, at her best 
from the 1920s through the 1940s. It 
is poignant to read her—ina day when 
reviews of verse are infrequent, taste- 
less and ignorant—as she reviews po- 
etry for The Dial, Poetry, The New Re- 
public, Eliot’s Criterion and even the 
Brooklyn Eagle, not full-dress public 
critical acts (most of the time) but 
workaday notices of what is new and 
available. I cannot remember a poet- 
ry review that I have read in the last 
decade that is as good as 30 of Moore's 
reviews in The Complete Prose. She is 


best on Ezra Pound. She is alert and 
quick-witted about Wallace Stevens, 
and admires his fixity or precision: 
“The better the artist, moreover, the 
more determined he will be to set 
down words in such a way as to admit 
of no interpretation of the accent but 
the one intended, his ultimate power 
appearing in a self-sufficing, willowy, 
firmly contrived cadence....” In the 
1940s, she wrote general introduc- 
tions to the work of four of her emi- 
nent contemporaries. By that time 
she had found her way to Eliot, whom 
she was slower to come to than she was 
to Pound, Stevens and Williams. 
Although it pains her to be nega- 
tive, a critic who cannot blame is no 
critic at all. For The Dial, Moore wrote 
a damning review of Vachel Lind- 
say—angry and fair, generous and im- 
patient: she must “deplore his lack of 
esthetic rigor,” and gives examples by 































citing lines difficult to say, barbarisms 
of diction, gaucheries of mixed meta- 
phor and triumphs of illogic. “Mr. 
Lindsay is hampered to the point of 
self-destruction by his impervious- 
ness to the needs for esthetic self-dis- 
cipline”; some of his lines even “sui- 
cidally recall Swinburne.” 

Of course Lindsay is not her gang 
—but Moore’s praise is not limited by 


endeavor; she praises Edward Arling- 
ton Robinson and Thomas Hardy 
with perspicacity. She can also make 
mistakes, as any useful critic must. I 
admire her egregious 1925 assault on 
John Crowe Ransom: “Unrewarding 
dissonances, mountebank persiflage, 
mock medieval minstrelsy, and shreds 


now this, now that contemporary 
bard...” 

Everyone has speculated on the 
sources of Marianne Moore’s poetic 
style. Almost as much as with Walt 
Whitman, the individuality of her 
style, or its eccentricity of voice, seems 
to come from nowhere. Reading The 
Complete Prose suggests again certain 
sources that have been speculated 
over. If her ear derives more from 
prose than from poetry, this prose is 
first the complexity of the 17th centu- 
ry, essay and philosophy full of allu- 
sion and quotation; then, I think 
more importantly, one great modern 
prose writer is mentioned in The Com- 
plete Prose with more consistent admi- 
ration than anyone else, nota poet but 
a master of complexity and qualifica- 
tion, of query and pitch, of eccentrici- 
ty and exactness: I mean Henry James. 
_ Thinking of Henry James, we may 
glimpse something else about Moore’s 
genius. Neither her poetry nor her 
prose brims with detachable ideas. Or 
her poetry becomes philosophical only 
when it goes soft in the 1940s, as with 
“In Distrust of Merits.” Here I use 
philosophical not as a philosopher 
might use the word, but asa teacher or 
critic uses it who is accustomed to ex- 
tract ideas from poemsasa dental sur- 
geon extracts molars. I vulgarize the 
word to mean the overt insistence on 






































































acquaintance or by commonness of 


of elegance disturbingly suggestive of 


concepts, not their embodiment in a 
tissue of language that carries feeling 
and belief together. 

At her best Moore is never a poet of 
extractable or translatable ideas. “Po- 
etry is what gets lost in translation,” 
and most bad thinking about litera- 
ture depends upon translation from 
one set of terms to another. Moore is 
not in this vulgar sense philosophical, 
but she is serious, moral and intelli- 
gent. This serious moral intelligence 
expresses itself in tone and, perform- 
ing the critical act, addresses itself to 
style, to the minutiae of language 
good and bad, Stevens on the one 
hand and Lindsay on the other. She 
never mistakes ideas for the matter of 
poetry. Words and tone are the mat- 
ter of poetry; words and tone confer 
and exemplify value. We may think of 
how Henry James shows us a charac- 
ter witnessing a scene and leaves it up 
to us to discover, uncover, recover val- 
ue from the tone of this witness. Mari- 
anne Moore’s is another mind so fine 
that no idea can violate it. Tone, 
scene, detail, style, syntax, pitch, even 
a poem’s noble decorative visual 
shape—these convey value; these em- 
body the untranslatable wholes of 
Marianne Moore’s creation. 4 
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EYES ON THE PRIZE: AMERICA’S CIVIL 
RIGHTS YEARS, 1954-1965. A television 
series produced by Blackside Inc. Pre- 
sented by TV station WGBH, Boston, on 
the Public Broadcasting System. 


















Reviewed by Fred Powledge 










It is difficult, for those who are 
middle-aged enough to have been 
there, to realize that there are mil- 
lions of Americans, both black and 
white, who have no firsthand knowl- 
edge of the civil-rights movement. 
They may not be able to conceive of 
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a time when blacks could not vote in 
federal elections or buy a grilled 
cheese sandwich at alunch counter. 

And yet those moments were there 
and they cry out to be understood. 
Elementary fairness dictates that 
the heroes of the civil-rights years 
be celebrated and the villains pun- 
ished in the national memory. And 
there is the still urgent hope that the 
nation as a whole can learn some- 
thing from what happened. “Eyes 
on the Prize,” a series of six one- 
hour television programs on the 
Public Broadcasting System, is not 
only a splendid accounting of what 
happened during the most active 
years of the movement, but also of 
why it was so important. 

The series (a whole portfolio of 
materials that includes a 305-page 
book and a reader and guide aimed 
at college courses) is the realization 
of a 20-year dream by Henry Hamp- 
ton, its executive producer and the 
president of Blackside Inc., a mi- 
nority-owned television- and film- 
production company based in Bos- 
ton. Operating on funds from a 
variety of corporations and philan- 
thropies, Blackside’s interracial 
staff and consultants gathered film 
from the era and combined it with 
interviews conducted in the past 
few years. 

There are dozens of points at which 
the story of the movement could be- 
gin. In its first installment the series 
moves swiftly through America’s his- 
tory of enforced racial separation to 
the years following World War II, 
when blacks who had been exposed to 
the wider world, and at least a sem- 
blance of equality, returned to their 
segregated hometowns. 

From there the series moves, care- 
fully and sometimes breathtakingly, 
through its six episodes: the awaken- 
ing of black reaction to oppression in 
the mid-1950s; the beginnings of 
fighting back; the sit-ins, freedom 
rides and mass jailings of the early 
1960s; the setbacks and deepening 
complexities as the movement gained 
greater power, culminating in the tri- 
umph of the March on Washington in 
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1963; the 1964 Mississippi freedom 
summer, the involvement of sympa- 
thizers from outside the South and 
the seating challenge to the all-white 
Mississippi delegation at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention that year; 
and, finally, the march from Selma to 
Montgomery, Alabama, in 1965. 

The series is narrated by former ac- 
tivist and Georgia legislator Julian 
Bond, and it uses the quite effective 
technique of blending black-and- 
white film of the period with modern- 
day interviews, presented in color. 
One of the series’ central accomplish- 
ments—and one that sets it apart from 
the rest of television—is to give impor- 
tant events the time they deserve. 
One example is the event that many 
feel marks the moment when black 
southerners made their fateful deci- 
sion to stand together against their vi- 
olent environment. The Montgomery 
bus boycott was also the moment when 
Martin Luther King Jr. entered the 
picture—or, in this case, the sound 
track. Only a recording is available of 
an early address in Montgomery: “We, 
the disinherited of this land...are 
tired of going through this long night 
of captivity. And we are reaching out 
for the daybreak of freedom and jus- 
tice and equality. And the only weap- 
on that we have in our hands this eve- 
ning is the weapon of protest.” 

The series covers all the important 
events and issues of the multifaceted 
civil-rights movement and very many 
of the most important participants. 
There were disagreements among 
the component organizations of the 
movement, as one might suspect, but 

the movement did its best to keep 
them out of the public domain. The 
series doesn’t shy away from report- 
ing those problems, nor does it over- 
dramatize or underdramatize them. 
The camera also shows just how much 
the movement was advanced by those 
most opposed to it: Arkansas Gover- 
nor Orval Faubus, looking and 
sounding the perfect hypocrite as he 
closed the schools to avoid integra- 
tion; the filmed excesses of Alabama 
Sheriff Jim Clark; and, most poetical- 
ly, the University of Mississippi stu- 
dent declaring that if his school were 
closed because of the threatened en- 
try of James Meredith, a black, he’d 

like for the university to go ahead with 
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its football schedule anyway. 
And there are the absolutely moy- 
ing and eternal moments, presented 


without commentary, because none is 
needed. There was Diane Nash, one 


of many residents of Nashville, Ten- 


 nessee, who came out of the student 


sit-ins and shaped the nation’s desti- 
ny, on the steps of City Hall, asking 
Mayor Ben Westif he personally felt it 
was right to sell merchandise to peo- 
ple and then refuse them a seat at a 
lunch counter, and West's acknowl- 
edgment that no, he didn't, “because 
[as he explained later] it was a moral 
question, and one that a man has to 
answer, and nota politician.” 

There are some moments and is- 
sues that weren’t included that, I 
think, should have found their way 
into the six hours. The contributions 
of many sympathetic southern whites, 
who sometimes found themselves in 
even more danger than their black 
friends because they were viewed as 
turncoats, deserve fuller treatment. 


James H. Karales, Look magazine 





And it would have been nice to learn 
where some of the movement's par- 
ticipants are now. (Thurgood Mar- 
shall and Constance Baker Motley, 
lawyers with the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, became a Supreme Court justice 
and a federal judge, respectively. 
John Lewis of the freedom rides, a 
major contributor to the continuity of 
both the movement and this series, 
was recently elected to the U.S. Con- 
gress from Georgia.) 

One cure for the last two problems 
is the book Eyes on the Prize, by Juan 
Williams. The book keeps the series’ 
historical perspective and contains an 
epilogue that explains where many of 
the participants are today. Despite a 
fancy layout that is sometimes confus- 
ing, this is not just a coffee-table ad- 
Junct to the TV series. It is a worthy 
addition to the library of the con- 
cerned reader-viewer. 

A spokeswoman for TV station 
WGBH says that this particular tele- 
vision series is just the beginning; 
that Henry Hampton plans to con- 
tinue chronicling the struggle’s pas- 
sage into its later years. For that we 
should be thankful, for this is a fine 
and rare example of what television 
should be, and we need more of it.¢ 
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